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The Trials 

OF 

Margaret Lyndsay. 


CHAPTER I. 

Thirty years ago there stood under the shelter of 
the highest line of the Braid Hills a cluster of 
cottages, remarkable for their romantic yet homely 
beauty. A few intermingled sycamore and horse- 
chestnut trees rising in the midst of them, and 
seeming to belong to all alike, connected these lowly 
dwellings in one spirit of contentment and peace ; so 
that they looked as if inhabited by a few families 
bound together by the tics of blood, and following 
the same quiet and retired occupation. Each had its 
own small garden in front, enclosed by its hawthorn 
and sweetbriar hedge, and humming cheerfully with its 
own hive of bees. Behind the hamlet was an old 
pasturage, not wholly cleared of furze, fern, and 
broom, and shaded by a wood on the hillside, in 
whose thick covert the blackbirds and linnets built 
their nests, and where they were heard singing from 
a great distance in the calm of the morning or 
evening sunlight. The rich cultivation that belongs 
to the neighbourhood of a large city came close up to 
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the pastoral bounds of this almost suburban village, 
and was stopped in its progress only by the nature of 
the ground, which, full of little dells or glens, guarded 
the green domain from alteration or decay. 

Thus beautiful within itself, Braehead had also a 
command over a wide range of beauty. Between it 
and the city were many ancient and venerable groves, 
over which the Castle-rock lifted its battlements; 
while the long, high pile of buildings terminated 
against the line of the rural Calton Hill, and the 
magnificent ridge of the Salisbury Crags. In front, 
a thousand enclosures of variegated verdure stretched 
down to the dazzling Firth ; and far off, to the west, 
were the great Highland mountains. 

Little sensible, perhaps, were the simple dwellers 
in Braehead of the pleasures which such scenes in¬ 
spire, for they were the children of labour and 
poverty ; yet Nature wastes not her power in vain, 
and no doubt it mingles unconsciously with the 
happiness of every human heart. The rising and 
setting sun, as its light burnishes the cottage window, 
docs more than merely awaken to toil, or give a 
welcome summons to rest; and in a country like 
Scotland, where thoughtful intelligence has long been 
the character of lowly life, it is not to be supposed 
that even the poorest and most ignorant arc ever 
wholly indifferent to the wonderful works of God. 

In this hamlet lived the family of Walter Lyndsay, 
the narrative of whose fortunes may perhaps not be 
unaffccting to those who feel a deep interest in every 
exhibition, however humble, of the joys and sorrows 
the strength and the weakness, of the human heart. 
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Walter Lyndsay was the son of a man of educa¬ 
tion and talent, who had followed the hard and ill- 
requited profession of a surgeon in a small country 
parish, and had died of a rapid malady in the prime 
of life. The boy had been apprenticed to a printer 
in Edinburgh, a friend of his father’s ; and, having 
excellent talents, he had been appointed foreman 
only a few weeks before the death of him whose 'last 
moments were made happy by thoughts of his only 
son’s good conduct and prosperity. As his wife and 
that son were watching by the bedside the approach 
of the fatal hour, the dying man asked Walter to read 
to him the nineteenth chapter of St. John. As the 
youth’s faltering voice had finished the twenty-sixth 
and twenty-seventh verses, his father asked him to 
repeat them—and it was done. 

“When Jesus therefore saw His mother, and the 
disciple standing by, whom He loved, He saith unto 
His mother, Woman, behold thy son ! 

“ Then saith He to the disciple, Behold thy 
mother! And from that hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home.” 

At these words his father folded his hands to¬ 
gether across his breast, and that was the last percep¬ 
tible motion. His wife saw she was a widow—and 
looked alternately towards the bed that now bore her 
husband’s corpse, and her only son with the Bible yet 
unclosed upon his knees. There was no shriek in 
that silent room—only a few sobs and some natural 
tears. This widow did not belong to a faint-hearted 
and repining race. Her forefathers had been ser¬ 
vants of God in tribulation and anguish ; and she 
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had swerved not from their pure and high faith in the 
midst of her own many afflictions. She went 
solemnly up to the clay, and kissed once and again 
the same dead smile—and from that hour thought of 
her husband’s soul in heaven, not of the mortal weeds 
which it had dropped to decay. 

Adam Lyndsay died poor ; and, after his small 
debts and the expenses of his decent funeral had 
been paid, it appeared that nothing remained to his 
widow. They had brought up respectably several 
children, who had all died in the bloom of youth, 
except Walter, and their slender means had also 
been diminished by various unforeseen misfortunes. 
Walter’s kind heart was glad within him when he 
saw his mother perfectly resigned in her utter desti¬ 
tution ; and so did the widow’s heart sing for joy 
when her son told her that during his lifetime she 
should never want, but must come and sit at her 
wheel, peacefully and cheerfully, by his own fireside. 
She felt it was a pure and deep happiness prepared 
for her by Nature, to be supported in her old age by 
the son whom alone God had spared out of all her 
fair flock ; and when, on that night of her widowhood, 
she knelt down in solitary prayer, she blessed God 
for that holy dependence in which she was thence¬ 
forth to rely on her first-born. 

A few days after the funeral, Walter Lyndsay 
went to inquire for the health of Gilbert Craig, one of 
his father’s best friends, who had been taken ill in the 
churchyard during the funeral, and led away before 
the sods had been smoothed down over the grave. 
Walter met the daughter of the old man at the door, 
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and there was no need of words to tell him that she 
was an orphan. Alice Craig had from childhood been 
so intimate with the family of the Lyndsays, that she 
considered Walter quite in the light of a brother. She 
now wept piteously, and would not be comforted. 
After an hour passed in the desolate house, poor Alice 
said to him—“ Oh! Walter, I know not what is to 
become of me ; I have no relations but my uncle, and 
he, you know, does not like us. Will you speak to 
your mother before you go back to Edinburgh, and 
prevail on her to let me lodge with her as a servant ? 
I will be careful of her and hers ; and will work late 
and early for my bread. My father wept—yes, 
forgetful of himself, he wept, a little before he died, 
for my sake. He prayed that your mother would be 
kind to me—and made me promise that I would live 
with her, if she would take me, as a servant.” 

Walter looked at Alice as she uttered those 
humble words with a pale face and anxious eyes, and 
he thought on the strict friendship there had so long 
been between their dead fathers. He remembered 
seeing Gilbert’s careworn countenance at the funeral, 
overshadowed with sorrow, and touched, although he 
then knew it not, with the first symptoms of a mortal 
sickness. “Your father, Alice, got his death at my 
father's funeral.” Her sobs were not yet suppressed, 
and her sweet face was drenched in tears. Walter, 
after a deep pause, went up to her, and gently kissing 
her cheek, said—“ Yes, Alice, you shall live with my 
mother ; but not as a servant. God bless vou—I will 
go to my mother, and send her to you. The widow 
will bring comfort to the orphan.” 
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It was at that hour Walter Lyndsay resolved to 
make Alice Craig his wife. She, in her simplicity, 
loved no one else, and did not think she had so loved 
even him ; so after a few months they were married, 
and Walter took his wife and mother with him to 
Edinburgh. They had all been born in the country, 
and its images were gathered round their hearts, not 
to be dissevered without a painful regret. Walter’s 
business kept him all day in the city—but his humble 
dwelling was now as much in the country as his 
father’s house at Bricrybank—and, under the united 
care of his wife and mother, it soon became by far the 
prettiest of all the pretty cottages of Braehcad. 

Walter was but a poor man, but he was able to 
support his wife and mother comfortably and creditably 
—and in that he was rich to his heart’s desire. They 
could sit at a frugal board—they could attend Divine 
service decently clad—they had even wherewithal 
sometimes to relieve the wants of others—poor neigh¬ 
bours fallen into decay, or the passing beggar, way¬ 
worn, famished, and houseless, and perhaps not less 
an object of human charity, because brought thus 
miserably low by his own follies, vices, or crimes. 


CHAPTER II. 

In this same cottage they had now lived nearly six¬ 
teen years, with various fluctuations of fortune in their 
humble existence, but always rather above than below 
the world. They had married very young—and were 
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both yet in the prime of life, now that their four 
children were fast growing up by their side. Margaret, 
the eldest, had seen her fifteenth birthday, Laurence 
was a year younger, Esther eleven, and Marion ten 

years old. 

Laurence, who worked with his father, was a fine 
lively bold lad, full of fun and frolic, and liable to be 
carried away into idle and dangerous adventures by 
very slight temptations. Yet he was a kind brother, 
and wished always to be a dutiful son ; so that, not¬ 
withstanding his frequent failings, he had been the 
life and soul of the house, which never looked like 
itself when he chanced to be absent. But his heart 
lay towards a sea life ; so he allowed himself to fall 
into the way of the pressgang, and sailed in a frigate 
to the West Indies. 

Esther was blind, having lost her eyes in the small¬ 
pox. That disease had sadly marred her beauty, and 
all the neighbours seemed at first to grieve for its loss 
almost as much as that of the child’s sight, for she had 
been singularly fair, and they all said that “ there 
never had been such bonny blue een as those that 
were now white in their sockets.” But although her 
beauty was gone, something even more sweet and 
endearing had taken its place upon her countenance. 
An expression of constant contentment—a faint smile, 
rarely overclouded, was on her cheeks and about her 
lips ; and her voice was the sweetest ever heard. She 
never listened to any tune but she remembered it; 
and before she was nine years old she could sing all 
the old Scottish airs, many of them in a way of her 
own, than which nothing could be more pathetic. She 
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was skilful even in needlework—and in a few lessons 
from an ingenious blind man, acquired the art of 
delicately plaiting almost every ornamental article 
that could be framed of straw. And thus did the blind 
child contribute her mite to the support of her parents’ 
house. 

Marion had suffered a still severer affliction. From 
a fever, in which she had struggled between life and 
death, she had recovered with a stricken mind. Some¬ 
thing had touched her brain in the mystery of that 
dreaming disease, and it was plain to all that she 
never, in this world, would be the same child as before. 
But there was nothing painful or repulsive about the 
altered creature ; on the contrary, to a stranger she 
seemed more than commonly pretty and engaging, 
and it was not till she spoke that her condition ap¬ 
peared. She had been a gay and intelligent girl 
before the fever; her forehead was open and smooth, 
as if full of sense and feeling; and her features, un¬ 
changed, were still fine beneath the vacant and bewil¬ 
dered expression that so mournfully passed along 
their beauty. Her parents never permitted her to 
stray many steps out of their sight; but she seemed 
generally to be happy, out or in doors. Her silence 
often had with it a melancholy look, but it might be 
the appearance and not the reality of grief; for, 
immediately on being spoken to, she came out of those 
dim moods with a careless smile, and was made happy 
in a moment with any trifle—a flower, or an insect, or 
any creature that moved before her in life. Well, 
indeed, might she be called by a word, tenderly and 
pitifully applied to those so afflicted, an “ Innocent 
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yet now and then she made use of words, especially in 
her prayers, that seemed, in the darkness and confu¬ 
sion of her few erring thoughts, to give intimations of 
something not to be explained—something beyond 
the reach of her weak and bewildered reason. A clear 
light at times broke in transitory streaks over the 
twilight of her spirit—so that, in the profound mean¬ 
ing of that Scriptural expression, her parents felt that 
“ her life was hidden with God.” 

In such a family, along with much joy, there must 
often have been much sorrow—when little Esther 
lost her eyes—and when poor Marion came out of the 
fever with an altered mind—and on many, many other 
occasions besides of unavoidable trial. But, although 
disease had often entered the house, death had passed 
by, as if relenting or awed by the power of their 
prayers; and the blind white eyes of Esther, and the 
wandering words of Marion, made these children 
objects of deeper and tenderer love, and perhaps even 
of a more soul-searching happiness. 

But even although far greater afflictions had be¬ 
fallen this family, they might have been patiently and 
unrepiningly borne by the parents, for the sake of 
one blessing alone, bestowed upon them in the eldest 
daughter, Margaret. Even her own mother, although 
to a deeply religious heart like hers, and one also 
filled with all maternal solicitude, beauty seemed in a 
child a possession rather fitted to awaken fear than 
pride, sorrow than joy—even she could not look upon 
Margaret Lyndsay without blessing her fair face and 
her pleasant form. And her blind sister used to say, 
Margaret, I am sure, is the bonniest lassie in a’ the 
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town, for her voice is the saftest amang them a’; and, 
when I am falling asleep in her arms at night, her 
breath is as sweet as that o’ the violets that the 
gardener frae the Castle brings, when he comes for 
my baskets.” She was good, beautiful, and happy, 
now that youth was dawning upon her; and after all 
the trials she afterwards went through, the same thing 
might have been said of her with equal truth : for that 
union was not then impaired, when the silver had 
mixed with the bright auburn of her hair, and when 
the joyful lustre of her hazel eyes had been dimmed 
by perpetual weeping of solitary and hopeless tears. 

Walter’s mother was still alive—now an old in¬ 
firm woman, upwards of threescore and ten. She was 
as acute in her mind as ever, and as warm in her 
heart; but a palsy had stricken her some years before, 
and she had ever since been unable to walk. Dressed 
in a manner rather above, but yet most becoming 
her present very humble lot, she sat in her arm-chair 
by the fire-side, and, with her trembling withered 
hands, and head that was slightly shaken by the 
effects of the malady, employed herself in knitting, or 
in reading her Bible or the various histories of Scot¬ 
land’s Religious Martyrs. The native case and even 
dignity of her manner, accompanied by the power of 
a strong understanding, not uncultivated, and the im¬ 
pressive sanctity of old age, would have been seen to 
advantage in a much higher rank of life. Her fur¬ 
rowed face, her tremulous hand, and her grey-haired 
head, moving in a somewhat melancholy guise, wholly 
obscured any symptoms of lowly birth or demeanour, 
and rendered her such a lady-like matron as one might 
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have expected to see in the hereditary house of some 
ancient family. She belonged to a race that had 
sworn and died for the Covenant; and with her 
religion was a strong and steady light, in which all 
her thoughts lay like outward objects distinctly de¬ 
fined below the sunshine. She was not religious only 
at the hour of morning and evening prayer, and in the 
house of God, when she had strength to go there; but 
at all times God was present with her, and her life 
was happy in the solemn expectation of death. Her 
grandchildren often stood round her knees with 
mingled affection, wonder, and awe, when she was 
relating to them true tales of the martyrs—here 
Margaret, with her head glittering like a star before 
the old woman’s faded eyesight—there, the blind 
Esther, sitting with her face fixed on the speaker, as 
if evejy feature gazed-and there too, perhaps, that 
other harmless thing, at times shedding tears, it knew 
not why, that were suddenly dried up again in smiles 

whose causeless and unintelligible lustre was even still 
more affecting. 

Such was the family of the Lyndsays at Brae- 

head where they had lived nearly sixteen years but 

which they were destined soon to leave in sorrow— 
and for ever. 




CHAPTER III. 

There had been for several years a deeper cause of 
heartfelt misery in this family than the ordinary 
course of Nature, bringing inevitable distresses ; and 
the time was at hand when the cup of their griefs 
was to be filled to the overflowing brim. Walter 
Lyndsay had truly loved Alice Craig when he married 
her; and, however much his conduct now belied him, 
he loved her still with a tender and troubled affection. 
But he was not a man of firm and fixed principles, 
and especially he had been long wavering in his reli¬ 
gious belief. He had met with many clever men in 
his own trade who were Freethinkers, and he had 
gradually suffered dcistical opinions to enter his mind, 
till they had destroyed his very capacity of faith, and 
left him an Unbeliever, very ignorant, and even aware 
of his ignorance, yet unwilling and unable to return 
to the Christian creed. , 

After this change had taken place in the character 
of his mind, his feelings towards his old pious mother, 
which had formerly been those almost of reverence, 
underwent a painful reversal, and he now regarded 
her as under the power of a delusive and savage 
bigotry. A sort of angry and scornful pity towards 
her sometimes forced its way into his heart, especially 
when, with that maternal authority which he once 
had cheerfuly obeyed without an effort, she rebuked 
him for any slight symptom of indifference or deri¬ 
sion. In her presence he felt, for the most part, the 
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indestructible power of her original and lofty cha¬ 
racter ; but when relieved from that habitual bondage, 
his mind was free to wander through the dim mazes 
of scepticism; and then the remembrance of her 
most peculiar tenets and doctrines, and of her stern 
approbation of many terrible and questionable deeds, 
strengthened his doubts of the truth of the Christian 
system itself, with which in her soul these were all 
identified. The austerity of his mother’s religious 
faith seemed to him to increase as merely human 
feelings fell away from her aged spirit; and, in that 
uncertain and unhappy temper, he received with 
sourness and dissatisfaction her most earnest and 
solemn warnings, and beseechings, and advices—all 
of which, in another frame of mind, would have 
seemed to him what they were : most truly touching, 
and even sublime, in a mother within the shadow of 
death passionately eager of her son’s salvation. 

His feelings towards his wife were altogether 
different. She was a meek, mild, quiet, still-hearted 
woman, free from all selfishness, and from the sudden 
power of any strong passion. She had seen, long 
before his mother, her husband’s changing heart, and 
had striven to win it back by unupbraiding tender¬ 
ness, and by unobtrusive tears. She did not represent 
her own griefs—not even the situation of their family ' 
in some respects so melancholy and helpless—as 
reasons to induce her husband not to question the 
fmth m which he had been born, and had so long 
lived in happiness. But she spoke of the New Testa¬ 
ment itself, and of the character of our Saviour. On 
such a subject innocence, purity, and submissive 
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serenity of soul were eloquent indeed ; and some¬ 
times, even at midnight, when his disconsolate wife 
besecched him to think on all these holy things in 
the same spirit he had once done, he took her kindly 
to his bosom, and bade God bless her—but, although 
with an affectionate, not with a religious heart. Her 
own calm and gentle faith in Divine revelation was 
as indestructible as that of that animated, eager, and 
impassioned old saint, kindling over the persecutions 
of her ancestors, who had feared not to bathe their 
hands in blood, and to repel with avenging steel the 
murderer and oppressor. But when she saw, day 
after day, that her husband’s heart was alike proof 
against his mother’s denunciations and her own meek 
entreaties, she sank into a deep and settled melan¬ 
choly, and had all the appearance of a person fast 
fading away in a consumption. 

There was no diminution of a wife’s perfect love 
in this almost broken-hearted creature ; nay, a sense 
of her husband’s miserable state of soul made him 
far, far dearer than ever*; for a sacred terror, at times 
almost reaching distraction, was now rarely absent 
from her mind, and all the passages in Scripture 
foreboding evil to such as shut their eyes upon the 
light crowded upon her memory, and engraved them¬ 
selves there in spite of her will. When the heart is 
miserable on account of a dearly beloved object, the 
face often seems as if revolted affection were the 
cause of its gloom. Walter began silently to himself 
to accuse his wife of unkindness, and when at last he 
so reproached her, the agony of her soul was such 
that she uttered not a single word, but sought to hide 
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her unhappy face for a while from his angry eyes. 
Day by day a change, slight and imperceptible, was 
taking place in an intercourse that, for so many years, 
had been one of uninterrupted cordiality, tenderness, 
and trust ; and Alice felt at last that along with his 
religion had gone much of his love, and that she, the 
bride of his youth, and the mother of his children, 
did not, as before, wholly and happily possess his heart. 

She had but too good reason so to think ; yet 
Walter had hitherto seldom been absolutely unkind 
—never brutal; and he often threw so much gentle¬ 
ness into his demeanour towards her, as if repenting 
of his alienation, that poor Alice, at such moments, 
felt her heart sicken with the very joy of hope. But 
those bursts of tenderness came from one whose 
feelings were changed, although his conscience, as it 
severely knew, still remained the same. Their 
prayers were not now said together on bended knees 
—or seldom so ; the Sabbath-day came not now with 
healing under its wings, to lead them arm in hand 
with their children to the House of God. Whatever 
their thoughts were, never were their words of a 
future life ; for Alice feared to speak now to her 
husband of that which had formerly stolen upon their 
hearts in hours both of joy and affliction. There was 
no communion of their souls now—for his was shut 
up in the consciousness of change, and hers in that of 
love unchangeable—but, alas! now nearly hopeless 
of him for whose sake would she gladly have walked 
straight forward unto the death. 

Perhaps there is a diseased pleasure in the troubled 
. emotion of guilt that keeps the falling spirit so closely 
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attached to it that it loses the power of a pure and 
reasonable happiness, and then adheres sullenly or 
fiercely to the error of its ways, although it knows 
they lead to infamy and death. It may have been so 
with this infatuated man. He loved his wife and his 
children, if not as he once loved them, yet better than 
all other objects on this earth. He could not lose 
the memory of so many smiles, tears, joys, griefs, 
tender words, and warm sighs of blameless delight, 
for so many long years. He remembered them all too, 
too well, when foolishly and wickedly absenting him¬ 
self from Braehead. Yet still their power to recall 
him from destruction was dead and gone. It was 
gone never to return, till at the approach of that 
awful hour, when all the old sacred emotions of the 
soul, which guilt may have driven away from her 
sanctuary, will once more, and for the last time, 
appear, either to confound or to console, and when 
all low, foul, and earthly thoughts will moulder away 
into the damp and darkness of the grave. 

Walter Lyndsay was not only a reformer in religion, 
but also in politics, and he had for some time been 
one of the Friends of the People. It was now a dark 
day over all Europe. Anarchy had taken the place of 
despotism, and Atheism trampled down superstition. 
The same thick and sullen atmosphere which preceded 
that dire earthquake in France was spreading over 
this country. The poor caught the moral contagion : 
and there were thousands and tens of thousands that, 
in the sudden blindness of that frenzy, began to mock 
at Christianity and its blessed symbol—the Cross. 
1 aine, a name doomed to everlasting infamy, under- 
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took to extinguish religion in the hearts and on the 
hearths of the poor ; and the writings of the ignorant 
blasphemer were now read at Scottish ingles instead 
of the “ Big ha’ Bible, ance their father’s pride.” 
Walter Lyndsay brought to Braehead a copy of the 
Age of Reason. 

For some months the health of the grandmother 
had rapidly declined, and she had requested to be 
allowed to remain always in her small bedroom. So 
the old arm-chair, in which the famous Mr. Renwick 
had once sat in her grandfather’s house, was removed 
from the place it had occupied for so many happy 
years, and the dying woman wished to be left 
much alone. Her eyes were now almost dark, but 
her hearing was little impaired, and duly, morning 
and evening, Margaret Lyndsay sat by the bedside, 
and read to her some chapters of the Bible. Bed¬ 
ridden and blind, she knew not that her son had 
concealed below his roof a book that derided the 
sufferings of our Saviour on the Cross. She was 
spared that pang, although another more deadly, but 
less hideous, was in preparation for her. The reckless 
Unbeliever yet so far respected his mother’s grey 
hairs, that he left her on her death-bed to her Bible, 
read by Margaret's sweet voice, which, however, he 
durst not more than once trust himself to hear. That, 
too, was accidentally; and the Divine words, repeated 
by such a voice, and with such a face, in the ear of a 
dying Christian—(his own mother and his own 
daughter)—so penetrated and stabbed his soul, that, in 
the bitter agony of the moment, he wished that he 
were dead, or never had been born. 
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As for his wife, she felt too surely that her power 
over his mind was now gone. She had been told, 
cither in malice or pity, by an anonymous friend, that 
her husband’s affections had, for some time, been 
bestowed on a worthless and guilt)' object; and there 
was often so wild and angry a trouble in his heart, 
that she believed that such indeed was his guilt. One 
night, in a miserable and convulsive dream, he moaned 
out a woman’s name which she had never heard before; 
and there seemed to be affection in the unhappy voice 
of his dream. She removed not her arm from around 
his neck ; but she knew, in her cold and heavy heart, 
that other arms than hers were now dearer there, and 
from that hour she felt her wretchedness hopeless and 
complete. She strove to banish the belief, but it 
returned with the same sickening certainty; and 
Alice half upbraided herself with the selfishness of 
that virtuous love, that made her weep more rueful 
tears over her husband’s infidelity to herself, than even 
over his disbelief in Him who died to save sinners. 

It was not now the same house. Blind Esther sat 
at her work as usual, but her singing voice was now 
mute. All those beautiful hymns and anthems, and 
all the old Scottish airs, in which love and religion 
seem to blend together, and the grateful heart worships 
God in the same strains by which it expresses the 
constancy and the truth of its human affections—all 
now were silent. Even poor Marion sat still in a 
corner, and without her smiles, as if dim fears had 
found out some latent feeling in her heart, and struck 
her few words dumb. Vet it was not always thus. 
Walter Lyndsay sometimes yet passed whole even- 
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ings at home, which, but for the remembrance of the 
past, might have been almost thought happy. Then 
with a heart true in some of its strings to the sweet 
sounds of other days, he would sometimes lay his hand 
on Esther’s head, and ask her for “ an auld sang,” 
which she, too, too happy to hear again the kind re¬ 
quest, would warble forth in a voice quivering with 
delighted filial affection. 

But what would have become of the whole family, 
if it had not been for Margaret Lyndsay? A few 
months ago, and she was a gay, joyous creature, borne 
about like a butterfly by every breeze, as if happiness 
were her employment, and all life one long summer. 
But on a sudden, and without regret or sorrow, or one 
^repining thought, she saw into the nature of her own 
y condition, and also in some degree into her mother’s 
c_^ melancholy; and then her former thoughtless joy 
.^seemed to be wickedness and cruelty towards her dear 
Kv mother, while her whole bliss lay in all the tender and 
most incessant offices of filial love. To see her mother 


recover her health and happiness, and her father in all 
^respects the same as before, was now the sole single 
-^passion of her heart, by day and by night. In the 
enthusiasm of her young and innocent heart, that as 
^yet knew not the power either of guilt or of misery, 
— she feared not that in a little time her parents would 
be as well as ever; and often, in the strong delusion 
of her yearning love, she smiled, and danced, and sang 
for a few moments, as if there had already been-a 
perfect reconcilement of all jarring and unhappy 
things. In one of those moments she flew to a shelf 
where Paine’s book was lying, into which she had 
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once looked with disgust and terror, and ever after¬ 
wards thought of it as a loathsome toad or stinging 
serpent that had crawled into the house—and, pressing 
it down into the red embers, left it to be consumed to 
ashes. She soon recovered to a fear of her father’s 
anger; but she felt that she had utterly destroyed out 
of existence something hideous and hateful, and that 
fear was of short duration. On her father’s return 
home that evening, she told him gently what she had 
done; and although he frowned fiercely, yet in a few 
minutes he called her to him on some slight excuse, 
and kissed her brow. For Margaret was not yet six¬ 
teen years of age, and beautiful as an angel; and, lost 
man as he was, he rejoiced that his beloved daughter 
shuddered at the wretch who denied his Saviour and 
his God. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The family of Walter Lyndsay had never been rich, 
and hitherto, at the end of a year, all had been blithe 
and happy, if not one single small debt remained un¬ 
paid. Health and industry were their whole stock, 
and hitherto it had always yielded competence and 
comfort. The children had been taught to read by 
their grandmother, and Walter himself had in the 
evenings instructed those who could be so instructed 
in writing and accounts. That was their simple cheap 
education. Margaret and Esther had, for several 
years, bought and made their own plain garments, and 
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there never had been anything but decent and thought¬ 
ful thrift in that calm household. But for some 
months past there had been a diminution, not only in 
those little comforts which cheer the life of poverty, 
but even in the necessaries of life. Walter had at 
last irreconcilably quarrelled with his employer, his 
father’s friend ; and his earnings were now scanty 
and irregular. No one in the house complained, nor 
with young or old was there a single dissatisfied or 
sullen look. The’ oatmeal chest had never yet been 
quite empty, and they could still pay for their weekly 
allowance of milk. With that they were satisfied, and 
thus were able to preserve to the old woman in her 
last days those comforts which old age requires ; but 
which, had she suspected the worst, that high-souled 
matron would have put away from her in disdain, and 
not even have allowed a fire to be lighted to warm 
her palsied limbs. 

Alice was not without a becoming pride ; and, 
miserably poor and poorer as they now were each 
succeeding day, none of the neighbours had any 
reason to think, from what they saw, that the family 
was in want. Some few articles of apparel, that she 
had worn in better days, were sold to buy bread ; but 
the white gown in which she was married she laid 
carefully aside, and every thing she had worn on that 
too happy day. Whatever Walter had given her, 
w en their hearts were undissevered, seemed now 
sacred to her soul in its deep distress ; and she would 
almost have thought it her duty to keep all such 
things, even if she and her children had been dying of 
hunger. It was not much that they could do for them- 
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selves. Margaret had the constant tendance of her 
grandmother, who might die alone, if left for an hour. 
Esther, although always busy, could not always dis¬ 
pose of her work ; and the mother, broken-hearted 
and feeble, did what she could with her needle, but 
often earned only a few pence in a whole day. Yet 
not the less gratefully did they say grace before and 
after meals; and when the Lord’s Prayer was re¬ 
peated, they felt the force of that request, and most 
humbly did they breathe it, “ Give us this day our 
daily bread ! ” 

In this state of things, one day Alice received a 
letter from her husband, which she read, and then sat 
down in a stupor like a swoon. In it he informed her 
“ that he had been imprisoned on a charge of High 
Treason by a timid and tyrannical Government, but 
that, if executed, he should lose his head in a just 
cause.” Each word which he had chosen contained 
to his wife’s ear the most horrid meanings; and in 
the swift thoughts of fear, she already saw a scaffold 
red with his life-blood. The tugging palpitation of 
her heart soon ceased in an icy coldness, and Margaret 
supported her to her bed. The terrified girl opened 
the little window, and the rich odours of the honey¬ 
suckle and moss-roses in a moment filled the room. 
Her mother soon revived, but for several days was 
unable to rise, so utterly had the sudden shock dashed 
her little remaining strength. She informed Margaret, 
and Esther too, of their father’s situation ; but it was 
to be concealed from his mother, as they all knew it 
would kill her at once. 

Margaret Lyndsay went on her own accord, and 
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knocked at the prison-door. The jailer at first looked 
at her with callous indifference ; but when she told 
her name, and that she had come to see her father, he 
took her in without speaking, and shut the heavy gate. 
Margaret heard neither the hinge nor the bolt; she 
beheld nothing distinctly—only steep stairs, mouldy 
walls, and small grated windows, as if she saw them 
no t—till the jailer, whom she closely followed, 
stopped short at a cell, and in a moment she was on 
her father’s breast. 

Walter Lyndsay was not prepared for this ; and 
his soul, which a few minutes before had been sullen, 
and irritated, and inflamed, suddenly misgave him, 
and he clasped his Margaret to his bosom, and kissed, 
not without tears, her white open forehead, and the 
softness of her neck. “ Oh ! father—that dreadful 
letter—but it is not, cannot be true—you never were 
guilty, I am sure, of any crime that deserved death, 
—and you will soon be let out of prison—and then— 
Oh, father, father!—surely you will come back to Brae- 
head every evening, and never leave us any more.” 

In a few minutes, Walter Lyndsay, half ashamed 
of his emotions, relieved himself from his daughter, and 
beckoned her to sit down on the edge of his iron bed¬ 
stead, which she did in silence ; for she now saw a 
well-dressed man in the cell, whom she had not before 
observed, looking on her with eyes of tenderness and 
compassion. She wiped away her tears, and said, with 
a faint smile, in answer to her father’s question, that 
all at Braehead were supporting themselves wonder¬ 
fully, and that her mother would soon be better, when 
she was told how well he was looking, and that he was 
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not afraid. “ She docs not know I am here, or she 
would have tried to rise up and come with me, for she 
is not very ill, only weak.” The prisoner spoke 
tenderly, but shortly, about his wife; for there was a 
confusion of upbraiding and remorseful thoughts in 
his soul. It was not, however, possible for him to 
withstand his beloved daughter, as her young buoyant 
heart, cheered by the sight and presence of her father, 
even although it was in prison, sent up the flushings 
of filial affection and hope over all her countenance, 
and brightened her tears with the frequently recurring 
light of uncontrollable smiles. There was nothing 
like despondency in her father’s face ; and the tone of 
his voice was firm and unfaltering. Just before her 
departure, she went close up to him, whispered some¬ 
thing into his ear, and put her hand into his breast. He 
started at that whisper, and then, holding in his hand 
the guinea she had given him by stealth, said, “ No, 
my good child, let those who imprisoned me support 
me;” and Margaret saw, from his frown, that she 
must not hope to enjoy the bliss of her filial charity. 

It was, however, great relief to have seen her 
father ; and she felt assured, from the extreme ten¬ 
derness with which he had received her unexpected 
embrace, that she was still his “ dear Margaret.” 
Without any real cause for comfort, she still felt 
comforted ; and was descending the steep winding 
street that led from the prison towards Braehead, 
when a touch fell upon her shoulder, and there was 
the gentleman whom she saw in her father’s cell. He 
took her affectionately by the hand, and then said 
that he would accompany her into the country. 
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Margaret felt, as they walked along, as if God had 
sent to her an angel from heaven. The stranger told 
her not to allow themselves at Braehcad to be too 
miserable about their father, for that the charge 
against him could not be substantiated—that most 
probably he would not be tried at all, but if tried, 
certainly acquitted. This was enough for Margaret. 
She never dreamt of doubting one word this bene¬ 
volent person said ; and as the sun shone out as they 
passed through the elm-groves of the Meadows, and 
across the smooth verdure of Bruntsfield Links, she 
felt happier than she had ever done before she had 
known such grief and such terror. Poverty—disgrace 
—misery—all that could happen in this world, were 
as nothing, unworthy of one single fear, since she now 
believed that her father’s life was not in jeopardy. 

The stranger offered kindly to give her money ; 
but she reminded him of her guinea which she had 
that morning received from a lady who had always 
hitherto forgotten to pay for some of Esther’s baskets, 
and said that they could all put over very well till 
their father was set free. She then communicated to 
him every particular of their situation at Braehead 
but hoped he would not tell her father more than was 
necessary, lest it might too much distress him in his 
imprisonment. “You are a good, sweet girl, Mar- 

ga , t i et ~ God bless you—farewell. You say that you 
will visit your father again on Thursday. I will see 

you then. God bless you!” and, looking one 

moment around, he kissed her cheek, and returned to 
the city. 

Margaret visited her father several times during 
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the next fortnight ; and, either in going or returning 
from the prison—frequently both—she was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Edwards. He was an Englishman, of 
no profession ; but entertaining, as he told her, the 
same political sentiments with her father, he had 
formed a friendship for him, and was determined to 
see him through his great difficulties. His manner 
was kinder and kinder to Margaret every day; and 
he even said to her on parting, “ I must not kiss you 
any more, Margaret, for I am already in love. You 
are indeed the prettiest little maiden in all Scotland; 
but you are more like my daughter than my sweet¬ 
heart. I only wish I were ten years younger for your 
sweet sake.” 

Margaret was in her sixteenth year, and as inno¬ 
cent in all her thoughts as parents could wish their 
child to be ; but she had lived among homely people, 
and was not wholly ignorant of the sins and guilt 
that prevail in the world ; and there was something 
in Mr. Edwards’ behaviour this day which perplexed 
and disturbed her—something unlike his first fatherly 
kindness and protection. She wished that he would 
not again walk with her ; and she did not say to her 
mother that she had seen him that day. She had a 
suspicion—not perhaps of meditated guilt—for that 
could not enter a heart so young, so afflicted, and so 
disposed to natural gratitude; but of something 
needless and inconsistent in his constant meeting 
with a poor girl like her, and which did not seem 
quite accounted for by the interest he took in her 
father’s situation. Her mother was now somewhat 
stronger ; and Margaret hoped that on her next visit 
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to the prison they might go together, and then she 
should have nothing evil to fear. 

They did so ; but they found the wretched man 
pacing about his cell in a state of frantic distraction. 
He scarcely received his wife’s quiet kiss, and then in 
a stern voice ordered Margaret to sit down. “ You 
did not tell me that Edwards walked home with you 
every day from the prison. Alice, did she tell you ? ” 
Margaret felt the error of her concealment—neither 
could she say that she knew it not to be wrong. She 
saw by her father’s enraged eyes that something was 
connected with her walks with Mr. Edwards which 
she did not fully understand ; and therefore she sat 
quaking and mute. “Tlje ruffian would ruin our 
child, Alice! ” and so saying, he tore his hair, and 
dashed his head against the wall. “ He offered me 
money for my Margaret, for he knew that we are 
desperately poor; he told me that our child loved 
him, and that he would make her happy and com¬ 
fortable for life. A purse of gold was in my hand, 
but its weight was enough to sink me down to hell. 
I seized the villain by the throat; but the jailer 
rescued him, and he left the prison but a few minutes 
ago. Did you see him, Margaret ? “ No, father, I 

did not; and I hope that God will prevent one so 
wicked from ever coming near us again. Oh, father 1 
he said that your life was safe; and therefore did I 
indeed love him; but have no fears, father or mother, 
for me ; for although I have many faults, I am and 
ever will be free from all thoughts of such sin.” With 
these words she knelt down on the cold stone floor, 

with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, and exclaimed’ 

c * 
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“ O God of Mercy, and Thou my gracious Redeemer! 
preserve me from evil, so that my parents may never 
be unhappy for my sake.” Her sweet eyes were 
turned towards the vaulted stone roof of the cell, but 
they saw it not in the deep passion of her prayer. 
The soul of the affectionate child looked into heaven, 
and seemed to prostrate itself before the footstool of 
God. In her innocence her Maker was to her a 
benign and gracious Being, inhabiting eternity, yet 
with an ear like that of an earthly benefactor, open 
to hear the voice of earthly anguish, and the very 
beatings of her agitated heart. Her father stood 
with his eyes fixed upon her as she knelt and prayed. 
Such a sight would have touched a heart of stone ; 
but his was not so hardly framed ; and perhaps at 
that moment, when he looked upon his own mortal 
child, a weeping intercessor between him and Heaven, 
he remembered other more awful thoughts, and shud¬ 
dered to feel that they had been wilfully banished 
from the bosom of him, a sinner. 

In an hour all their various passions were appa¬ 
rently allayed within the cell. The father had brought 
himself within the shadow of an ignominious death— 
had denied his Saviour, and left his sweet family in 
poverty. There was other unrevealed sin in his heart; 
but neither guilt or agony could blind him for a 
moment to the horror of his daughter’s pollution. 
Tenderly—distractedly—he kissed her on leaving the 
cell; and, when the fair creature and his pale, wan wife 
disappeared, and the door shut him into his solitude, 
he lay down upon the floor, and drenched it, as well he 
might, with scalding tears ; for while remorse was at 
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work within his heart, he yet knew that the future (if 
his life were to be saved) was to be deeper dyed in guilt 
even than the past, and that he had sworn unto one 
who had a fatal power over him frantic oaths to go 
open-eyed and headlong to perdition. 


CHAPTER V. 

True pity and compassion had been felt for the poor 
Lyndsays by all their neighbours ever since Walter’s 
imprisonment. For a while they called at the house 
as usual, and said nothing; but by degrees Alice 
found heart to speak of her husband’s misfortune to 
those whom she most liked and respected, and their 
simple sympathy sometimes afforded her disconsolate 
mind an extraordinary relief. There were not want¬ 
ing some who defended him, without knowing more of 
his alleged guilt than that he wished to make things 
better for poor people, and more equality in the 
world ; but his wife knew too well that Walter was a 
misguided and guilty man, and such justification never 
yielded her any pleasure. Her chief anxiety was to 
know from her neighbours what they heard respecting 
the probable issue of his trial. In that rank of life, 
although there is often perhaps as much truth of feel- 
mg as in any other, there is not in general much of 
what is called its delicacy; and, on this occasion, 
several ^scrupled not to say plainly, but solemnly, tha' 
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they feared it would go hard with Walter Lyndsay, 
and that his life would be taken. 

At these conversations Margaret was always pre¬ 
sent ; and the thought of death at all, but especially 
of one violent and ignominious, is more insupportably 
terrible to a very young heart than it ever can be to 
one that has had more experience of the uncertainty 
and worthlessness of life. Accordingly, the grave 
and solemn sounds of all those voices, the gloom on 
all those countenances, and the passionate earnestness 
with which the neighbours crowded together almost 
every hour in small knots, evidently to know if any¬ 
thing further had been heard about her father—were 
never withdrawn from her imagination, which fed 
solely on fear and terror. Her life became almost 
insupportable ; and she felt assured that, if her father 
were to be put to death, she would also die that 
moment, or lose her senses with grief and horror. 
Sometimes she indistinctly heard chance words from 
people passing by, who did not know her, that seemed 
to have dreadful reference to her father. When she 
looked towards the huge city from Braehead, she 
thought it always frowned now under black and 
thundery clouds—and that surely never, never had 
there been such a sunless summer. Her dreams were 
almost every night so dreadful, that she feared to go 
to bed ; and at last she so carried into sleep itself her 
waking horror, that, as soon as the visionary scaffold 
arose, with her father standing upon it, and the execu¬ 
tioner with his axe, she knew or hoped it to be a 
dream, and convulsively shrieked herself awake. 

One evening, after a day darkened and disturbed 
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by many hints, and hearsays, and rumours, each more 
shocking and fearful than another, Margaret walked 
by herself to Edinburgh for some medicine for her 
grandmother. On her return by a solitary footpath, 
it being then nearly dark, she met a man who came 
suddenly out from the old grove of Bruntsfield House. 
It was Edwards. She felt as if an evil spirit were at 
her side. The dead silence—the gloomy darkness— 
the solitariness—all struck a sort of superstitious fear 
into her heart, which she heard beating before a word 
was said. She then thought over the first words of 
the Lord’s Prayer—but still her feet were rooted to the 
ground. The dark figure was close upon her; and 
her father’s rage—her own dim fears of guilt, sin, and 
cruelty—her fervent prayer in the prison for deliver¬ 
ance from evil, and now a freezing horror that crept 
over and along her very bones, all joined together, 
sent a vague thought into her cold heart that some 
unearthly shape stood there in the gloominess, and 
that an evil spirit, perhaps the enemy of mankind, 
had sought and found out its prey ; so she stood gasp¬ 
ing and motionless, as a bird under the fascination of 
a serpent. 

“Poor girl!” said Edwards. “I see you arc 

frightened. But do not tremble—I will do you no 

harm. Your father misunderstood my meaning 

altogether. But what will become of you—when he is 
dead ? ” 

At that last word Margaret Lyndsay suddenly 
found her power of speech. “ Since he is to die, 
nothing can keep my mother or myself alive—and we 
shall all be buried together.” 
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“ No—that cannot be. His crime is treason—and 
the body of a traitor is not buried.” 

Margaret, in the light of terror, understood his 
words, and almost sank to the ground. 

“ Your father, Margaret, is a bad man, and deserves 
to die. But I can save him—yes, his life is in my 
hands. If I appear on the day of trial, a witness for 
the Crown—and to save myself I should do so—no 
interposition can save him from judgment. But—say 
the word—and I will save his life.” 

“What word, sir?—I will say or do anything, so 
that you shed not my father’s blood.” 

“ Margaret Lyndsay, come and sit down with me 
on this bank, and fear nothing.” He put his arm 
round her, and they sat down together. Such was the 
entire prostration of her soul, with all its dear affec¬ 
tions, before the being whom she suddenly believed 
to have power over her father’s life, that she let her¬ 
self be pressed closely to his side, even with a feeling 
of guardianship and preservation. For, to save her 
father, she would have walked into the lions’ den ; and 
now, desperate as her fancies had been of this person, 
and wicked as she knew him to be, all fear was swal¬ 
lowed up in filial love ; and it was enough to know 
that he could, and perhaps would, save the life of him, 
the thought of whose death was distraction and inde¬ 
scribable agony. “ Tell me, tell me,” said the child, 
“what you can do for my father, and I will bless you 
for ever. Yes, I will bless you, even although you be 
wicked in other things ; and so, also, will God forgive 
you, for He is a God of Mercy.”—“ You arc very 
young, Margaret—but maidens younger than you 
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have been married before now. If you will marry me, 

I will hide myself—as I have done for some time— 
and your father shall not die.” Margaret asked 
eagerly if he would save her father’s life, and he 
answered “Yes."—“I will marry you if you do so 
—you will come to Brachead after my father’s return 
there, and I will tell him who saved his life. I am a 
mere child, sir—but in a year or two I will many you 
—I swear it before the great God, although I know not 
well what I say. My father did not know you wished 
to marry me.” 

At this time Margaret Lyndsay felt a sort of 
shuddering horror towards him who was thus almost 
unintelligibly speaking to her of marriage, but a still 
more hideous horror of her father’s execution. The 
whole was like the bewilderment of a dream ; and 
when she saw the huge black cloud of the old trees so 
high above them, and then felt herself drawn towards 
the side of this terrific disposer of life and death with 
what seemed an arm of iron, while all was deathlike 
stillness and glimmering around, she made a wild 
effort to leap out of the terrifying trance, and sprang 
suddenly to her feet. Edwards held her with a cruel 
grasp and in a moment Margaret Lyndsay knew 
that his designs were not merciful, and that she was 
in the power of an unpitying ruffian. 

You must be my wife this very night, child—I 
will take you to my own lodgings in a secret part of the 
cit y anc * you will sleep in my bosom, before witnesses 
—that is a marriage in Scotland ” Margaret now 
heard his words with a different dread; for she 
believed now, unsuspecting though she was, that lie 
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had not the power he said over her father’s fate ; or, 
if he had, that he was too wicked to save the life of 
any one. All at once she recovered her breath and 
strength, and became courageous even to her own sur¬ 
prise. She remembered her prayer to God in the 
prison-cell, when her father warned her against the 
wickedness of this very monster ; and even now she 
called upon His holy name. She believed now that 
she had been waylaid for some wicked and cruel end, 
and that, although this man might even murder her, 
and bury her body at the foot of one of the old trees, 
he had no power to bring her father to the scaffold. 
That belief was sudden joy ; and, strong in its inspira¬ 
tion, Margaret spoke aloud to the villain, and told 
him that he had not power to touch a hair of her 
father’s head. Edwards, disappointed at this sudden 
return of her resolution, told her to remember no one 
was near, and that she was in his power to do with her 
what he wished. Her tears now fell solely for herself; 
and, although she quaked in the grasp of that unre¬ 
lenting fiend, yet was her pure mind firmer and less 
disturbed, and she believed that God would yet save 
her from this evil. “ The eye of God is never shut, 
and though you may kill my body, you cannot touch 
my soul. But, O, Sir ! Iam very young, and am afraid 
to die; do not—do not hurt me. This is a terrible 
place, and you stand by without speaking, but with a 
dreadful face. Dark as the night is, I see it is 
dreadful. Oh, spare me, spare me, a poor, young, 
and, on the whole, not a wicked child! ” And 
so, shrieking out these words, Margaret fell down, 
nearly in a swoon; and then, half recovering her- 
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self, prayed for what she had just feared—instant 
death. 

Two black shadows advanced from among the 
trees, and loud, hoarse, angry voices were on her car. 
In a few minutes she found that Edwards was in the 
hands of the officers of justice. “Well, Mr. Spy, we 
have nabbed you, in spite of all your skulking. You 
have friends who are as good traitors as yourself; but 
it was not right in a reformer to seize a mere child 
like this, in a dark wood, for violence, and perhaps 
murder. The child of that fool, Walter Lyndsay, 
as I am a Christian and a thief-catcher. Margaret, 
did you meet him here by appointment ? y> Margaret, 
overpowered by the joy of her sudden rescue, was still 
lying upon the ground. One of these rude and boister¬ 
ous men lifted her up, saying, “ I hac a bit lassie o’ 
my ain at hame ; ” and, blessing God for her deliver¬ 
ance, Margaret hurried away along the footpath, and 
in a short time was at Braehead, by the bedside of 
her grandmother. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Walter Lyndsay was never brought to trial. It 
appeared that he had been made the dupe of design¬ 
ing men in a superior station ; and as some of them 
were under indictment of High Treason, the poor 
printer was liberated from prison. The heavy nailed 
door was opened, and he was turned out into the 
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street without a single hiss or huzza, and unobserved 
by the few persons passing along on their own 
business. 

The infatuated man had not the virtue to go straight 
to his own family at Braehead. Pehaps he was ashamed 
to show himself to the neighbours in daylight, skulking 
home in contempt and poverty : so, at least, he tried 
to persuade himself, and said inwardly, that it was 
better to wait till the dusk of the evening: but that 
was not the cause of his conduct. He then walked 
sullenly down a narrow lane near the prison, and, 
ascending a dark, narrow winding stone stair, knocked 
at a garret-door. It was cautiously opened by a female 
hand, and he entered that room in which he had first 
become a hopeless and infatuated sinner. 

The woman who had lived for some months in this 
garret had been either the wife or the mistress—(she 
said the wife)—of one of Walter’s brother reformers. 
He had treated her with great brutality, and having 
once struck her a blow on the bosom, Walter chid 
him, and thereby excited first his anger, and then his 
jealousy. But there is no need to give the history of 
Walter’s unfortunate and wicked connection with this 
unprincipled female. Suffice it to say that her husband 
left her, and that this weak man, believing that her 
desertion had been owing solely and entirely to him¬ 
self, thought he was bound in honour—for by this time 
he had abandoned his religion—to give her protection 
if he could not give her support. She loved him with 
a violent and engrossing passion, for Walter Lyndsay 
was a handsome man, and his manner and deportment 

far above the common level. Nor was she without 

• 
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talents, and something that was amiable about her 
disposition ; she had also a fine person, a face singularly 
elegant, and a natural fascination that seemed just 
adapted to seduce into sin a mind and a heart so dis¬ 
tracted, and it may almost be said so depraved, as those 
of Walter Lyndsay had been for two or three years. 
She indeed loved him better than she did any other 
man, and she had been faithful to her paramour, even 
in uttermost destitution of the common necessaries of 
life. Of his wife and family she never had suffered him 
to speak ; at their names her eyes seemed to burn with 
shame, anger, and hatred, and then would overflow 
with bitter and scalding tears. To her bosom lie had 
now gone on his liberation from prison, and he told 
her truly that he had not yet spoken a word to any 
one else since he had left his cell. She embraced him 
eagerly, and pressed his body to hers—both emaciated 
—for a garret had been her prison ; and if pride had 
made Walter abstemious in his cell, so had necessity 
kept irom her lips all but water and a crust. 

The jailer had put into Walter’s hand, as he let him 
out of the prison, a couple of guineas, which he had got 
lor that purpose from some one of the more generous 
!eformers. So the wretched pair had a love-feast 
>|ged themselves with meat and wine, and were 
merrj. They swallowed them in recklessness and 

braces"' a I bct "' eei1 ' and fatal em ' 
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destroyed—entirely, as he felt, by his own guilt. She 
for whom he had made that wretched sacrifice had her 
arms round his neck, and her cheek on his ; and long 
infatuated, and now maddened by a thousand passions, 
he started up, and offered to go with her to some 
distant place—to live, if they could, by his trade, how¬ 
ever poorly ; if they could not, to die of starvation. 
“ The sooner the better, perhaps, we die,” groaned out 
Walter ; “ but let us swear never to part till that hour. 
Let us swear, not by the Bible, on which fools may 
pledge their faith, but on your forehead—and on mine, 
which is rending with pain, but which may this night 
ache no more, when resting, as it has often done, upon 
your bosom.” They grasped each other by the hands 
—vowed eternal truth—and agreed to take their de¬ 
parture next day. Meanwhile, he said, he would go to 
Braehead and bid farewell to his family, to prove to 
her the inflexible determination of his heart. Love, 
vanity, pride, madness, delusion, and sin heaved the 
breast of the friendless, forlorn, deserted, impassioned, 
and beautiful woman, at these evil and wicked words ; 
and, fearless now of the power of his wife and children, 
she offered to accompany him to Braehead—to wait 
at a little distance till he came back to her from his 
farewell to the inmates—and then to go with him to 
face poverty and death. 

It was late when he reached the door of his own 
house ; and had not his brain been inflamed with wine 
into a temporary madness, there was not wickedness 
enough in his breast to have suffered him to put his 
desperate purpose into e xecuti on. He violently threw 
open the door, and entered with a face on which the 
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flush of debauchery looked fearful on the wan and 
ghastly hue brought there by the blue damps of a stone 
cell. Alice and Margaret were sitting together, beside 
a small turf fire ; but neither of them could move on 
Ithis great and sudden joy. They had known he was 
not to die; but they had expected everlasting expa- 
riation. Now he stood before them in his own house 
—by the light of his own fire—and their hearts died 
within them. A sigh—a groan—a gasp, was his only 
welcome. He well knew the cause of such silence, 
but he determined to misunderstand it, that lie might, 
by his own injustice' and cruelty,' fortify the savage 
resolution of his soul. “ What kind of a reception is 
this for a husband or a father returning from long 
cruel, and unjust imprisonment? But it matters not. 
I am come hither for a few minutes to say farewell to 
you all. Edinburgh is no place for me. You both 
know that I will send you all the money I can. But I 
must leave this to-night. So, wife, give me your hand. 
I hope you are glad I am set free.” 

These words struck upon their hearts just as they 
were recovering from the shock of joy. They both 
hung down their heads, and, covering their faces with 
their hands, both sorely wept. The infatuated man 
sat down between them, and spoke with a little more 
gentleness. But still his words were so hurried, and his 
looks so wild, that each thought within herself that his 
confinement or his liberation had affected his reason ; 
and both likewise hoped, that, for a little while only, it 
might be even so. But soon they were sure that he was 
lost to them, perhaps for ever; for there came a sterner 
expression over his countenance ; and, in speaking 
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of his departure, he used fewer words, but these were 
calm, unequivocal, and resolved. “I have sworn, 
and I will keep to my oath, in face of persecution, and 
poverty, and death, to leave this accursed Edinburgh, 
and all that belong to it. I will send you money when 
I can. Rut you have been able to support yourselves 
for some time. Alice—don’t attempt to utter one 
word. I will, and must go. What, Margaret, will you 
dare to lift up a look or a word against your father ?” 
Margaret had risen from her stool, on which she had 
for years sat at night by her father’s knees. But his 
stern voice stopped her, as she was about to take his 
hand, and beseech him not to leave them all in despair. 
She remained motionless, with her pale and weeping 
face leaning towards him, almost in fear, while her 
mother sat still, covering her face, and knowing that 
all was lost. 

At that moment all eyes were turned from the 
fitful glimmering of the peat-fire towards the door of 
the small room in which the old woman lay, and which 
seemed slowly opening of itself. “ God have mercy 
upon us! ” said Walter Lyndsay, as his mother, who 
had been so long bedridden and palsy-stricken, came 
trembling and tottering towards them, with her long 
grey locks hanging over her dim eyes and withered 
cheeks, and her hands held up in angry and melan¬ 
choly upbraiding of her sinful son. “If thou leavest 
thy wife and children, Walter, take with thee the 
curse of thy mother along with the curse of thy 
conscience and the curse of thy God ! ” And 

with these words she, who had till this moment 

• 

been for years a palsied cripple, fell down upon 
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the floor, and, without motion or groan, lay as if 
she were dead. 

It all passed in a moment of wonder and amaze¬ 
ment; but the apparent corpse was soon lifted up and 
laid upon its bed. Alice and Margaret were busy 
in trying to restore her to life—hoping it might be but 
a swoon from the grievous fall. Her miserable son, 
seeing that she was dead, rushed out of the house 
with her curse yet shrieking in his ears—and knew 
that in this world his misery was perfect .«fa 


CHAPTER VII. 

Margaret Lyndsay, as soon as she missed her 
father by the bedside, flew out of the little room, and 
thence into the open air with a palpitating bosom. 
She saw no figure ; but, listening intensely, she heard 
the sound of hurried steps, which she instantly pur¬ 
sued. She soon caught sight of his shadow, and then 
discovered her father distractedly plunging down into 
one of the little broomy glens that intersected the 
slope of the hill.. Onward she flew as on wings, pas¬ 
sionately calling upon him ; but he was so lost in the 
multitude of the miserable thoughts within him that 
he heard not his daughter's voice. Of his own accord 
lie stopped abruptly in the little hollow which his 
children had named " The Lintwhite’s Nest when 
Margaret, springing down the bank, half on her 
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knees and half clinging round him, cried out, “ Oh, 
father ! father ! my dearest father—come back—come 
back, I beseech you in the name of the Almighty ; 
for my grandmother is dead, and my mother herself 
looks as if she were dying.” 

The wretched man stood speechless, but frowning. 
He had hoped that he had escaped from the power of 
that dreadful scene, and was left at liberty to rush 
into destruction. But as he flew in distraction from 
his mother’s curse he was arrested by his daughter’s 
blessing. The dear, soft, and tender arms of his 
first-born twined round him—her pale weeping face 
was fixed upon him—and the innocent and loving 
creature’s voice penetrated into the utter darkness of his 
soul. He kissed her many times, and held her long 
unto his heart, that it might feel the last close pres¬ 
sure of that bosom that had never cherished one un- 
filial thought, and which he was now going to leave 
unprotected amidst all the misery and wickedness 
of an afflicted and reckless world. And who had cursed 
him?—his own mother, whom, upon the day his 
father died, he had taken under just and natural pro¬ 
tection. The very words which she had calmly spoken 
on that day by the bedside of her dead husband now 
recurred to him with horrible distinctness—words of 
love and gratitude—and his own truly filial reply. 
Was he the same man ? And how had Satan entered 
into and corrupted his heart, till all its best and most 
deeply-rooted feelings were tainted and withered— 
root, leaf, branch, and stem—and his whole being 
given over to profligacy and perdition ? He glared 
upon the creature before him, and scarce could 
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believe that it was his own child—whom he had loved 
so entirely—whom he yet loved, not as before, with 
calm pleasure, but with the sore distraction of guilt; 
and, first stamping upon the ground and then softly 
laying his quivering hand upon her head, he 
muttered— 

‘•Go back, go back, Margaret; and I will follow 
by-and-bye. A friend is to meet me here whom you 
must not see—go back, and tell your mother that I 
will return to Braehead.” Margaret withdrew from 
his embrace, and, almost incredulous, kept her beseech¬ 
ing eyes fixed upon him ; for the lie of his heart 


dashed his countenance with the sallow hue of false¬ 
hood, and he trembled from head to foot. He knew 
that he was deceiving her in whom there was no 
deceit—deserting her whom God had given—break¬ 
ing for ever the bonds which love, virtue, and religion 
have made most holy; and all this for the sake of a 
passion that was almost unmixed misery, and wholly 
unmixed guilt-for the sake of a being abandoned 
and excommunicated, whose beauty was a bane, and 
whose affection had blighted both his and her hopes 
in this world and the world to come. 

Margaret knew not, could not know, all the 
convulsions in her father's heart. But she knew that 
he whom she had always honoured, revered, and yet 
e with yearning tenderness, was afflicted with a 
strange sorrow, and abandoned to some incomnre 

-shl hung uf e :r hed hiS Changing countenanc e 
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sobbed out the name of her mother, and Esther, and 
poor Marion ; and then implored and beseeched him, 
by her own love and her own grief, and by all the 
undeserved kindness and fondness he had always 
shown her—at meals—at prayer—and in her bed, 
when he came every night to kiss her—to return to 
his house, and to be happy, in spite of all the misery 
that had ever afflicted him, with her mother and them 
all, who would live and die for him—for him who 
had supported them all, and who had ever been, 
and ever would be, the best and most loving of 
all fathers. 

There was now a third person in the little glen— 
and a voice somewhat hollow, but not without 
feminine softness, said, “Walter, Walter, what is 
this? Is she your child ? Order her home.” Mar¬ 
garet left her father’s bosom, and saw in the clear 
moonlight the tall, stately figure of that woman. 
She at first drew herself back as in fear, for the bold 
bright eyes abashed her ; and she also knew in her 
inmost heart that this was the wicked person who 
had deluded her father, and brought all their misery 
into Braehead. A holy anger warmed her blood 
when she beheld the adulteress kiss her father’s cheek, 
and she stepped forward unawed, and bold in the 
purity of nature. “ Why do you wile away our father 
frae us? My mother is his wife, and loves him far 
better than ever you can do. His mother is lying 
yonder alone—dead on the bed. He has a blind 
lassie, and another that is an innocent; and our 
mother has long been weak, and not able to work. 
I say then, go your ways—for the commandments of 
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God are against you, and He will not spare them 
.who work iniquity." 

Margaret Lyndsay had a sweet, mild face—eyes 
of softest hazel—and the very spirit of gentleness 
breathed over her light auburn hair. But now there 
came a flash from the offended sanctity of her inno¬ 
cence that for a while struck into that bad woman’s 
heart. “Arc you not afraid of the great God, whose 
eye is now upon us ?” And so saying, she looked up 
to the heavens, where the moon was shining without 
a cloud, and whose blue, serene face was sparkling 
with many thousand stars. There was deep and 
wide silence—only the sighs of this innocent child 
and the groans of her wicked father. They came 
faster and faster—louder and louder. Margaret, 
beginning to hope that he was at last relenting, again 
folded him in her embraces, and strove gently to 
draw him towards her, and towards their deserted 
home. “ Go away, woman—and may God bless you : 
you have not the face of one that is very cruel. We 
all will bless you—and, poor as we are, you never 
shall want while we can w:>rk. Our prayers will do 
something, perhaps, if they are sincere, which they 
will be; and God will take pity on you and forgive 

you, if you will not kill us all—for without our father 
must we indeed all die of grief." 

His paramour now began to dread that Walter 
Lyndsay might be lost to her; and, fiercely grasping 
Margarets arm, tore her from his side, and flung he* 
with violence away, till, she fell upon the bank. « Did 
you fix this meeting with your brat to insult the 

woman you have ruined ? Was your throat stuffed 
D 2 
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with lies when I gave you all those endearments at 
parting but half-an-hour ago, and do you send this 
bosom for food to the worms?” With these words 
she tore open her bosom—and the infatuated man 
laid down his head upon it. “ Cursed be the hour, 
Walter, that your head first lay there—for you know 
that till then I was innocent. But go home—go 
home—and let me be buried—like a pauper and a 
prostitute—for you have made me both. No—not 
that—for I am true to you as the worm that never 
dies is true to an evil conscience.” Margaret 
Lyndsay was sitting on the ground, stunned, and 
with her hands before her eyes ; and when she dared 
again to look up, she saw only footsteps that had 
dashed and trampled the thick dews—her father and 
his Evil Spirit had disappeared. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Margaret continued sitting for a while, all by her¬ 
self, and utterly disconsolate, in that little moonlit 
glen. During many a sweet sunny day of many a 
long, long summer—for heretofore almost all the 
whole year had been summer to her—had she, and 
her brother, and her sister, and her companions, 
pursued their harmless plays among these brooms, 
hollows, green knolls, and hawthorn thickets. Not 
unfrequently had her father come and joined them in 
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the summer evenings, on his late return from his work 
in the town ; and on the very last King’s Birthday he 
had helped them to seek out the few yellow branches 
of the early-blossomed broom for garlands, to wel¬ 
come that pleasant festival, in the very place where 
he had now deserted herself, her mother, and them 
all. 

But the calamity that had befallen them was too 
great to bear long reflection in the mind of a solitary 
girl, in such a solitary place. The thought of her 
mother’s misery went quite through her heart ; and 
Margaret asked herself why she was sitting so long 
idly there, when she was so much wanted at their 
unhappy home. She had left the dead—quiet now, 
and needing no attendance—for the sake of the living 
—disturbed, and sorely requiring what in madness he 
had spurned. She had done her duty, but she knew 
it not, for it was in a mental agony of passion that 
she had flown to him ; and now it was in the last 
exhaustion of her heart that she crept back to the 
house of her widowed mother and her orphan sisters. 

She stopped for a moment at the door to wipe 
the tears away that had stained her cheeks, and to 
tie up her long hair, that had fallen down when that 
woman so cruelly dashed her to the ground, and as 
she was about to lift the latchet she heard the sound 
of voices in the house. Her mother had come to the 
threshold to look out for her daughter, and she now 
put her finger to her lips to enjoin silence. Margaret 
went in, and found several neighbours in the house, 
whom her mother had brought to look on the body 
of the old woman, lest any life remained. They were 
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sitting solemnly, but not sadly, and without tears, for 
tears arc seldom shed by the poor over the corpse of 
threescore and ten. Margaret saw at once that there 
was death, and she walked into her grandmother’s 
room. How different a sight from that which she 
had just left! No disturbance here—no ghastly con¬ 
tortions of countenance—no blackening frowns—no 
miserable eyes; but perfect peace—features over¬ 
spread with a serene beauty—and lids shut as if in a 
happy dream. The expression of that countenance 
was far milder now in death than it had ever been in 
life. All the gentlest and sweetest qualities of her 
soul—and it had many such—alone seemed to survive 
there. All that was hard, or stern, or austere, had 
passed away ; there was nothing to mar the passion¬ 
less beauty of the venerable dead. So Margaret bent 
forward and kissed the still, saint-like image; her 
whole soul was at once quieted within her, and she 
knelt down in prayer. 

Nor did the deserted wife seem less wonderfully 
supported. She had been sitting by the death-bed of 
the mother of her husband, when that husband was 
leaning his head on a harlot’s bosom. A few moments 
before that mother died, Alice had raised her head 
upon the pillow, and thought she saw sense within her 
glazed eyes. “ Oh ! take your curse off your son ! ” 
did she keep repeating, over and over again, with a 
piteous voice. The death-like image heard the mean¬ 
ing ; and, “ O God of my fathers, forgive and bless 
my Walter 1” were her last and indistinct words. 
Then, indeed, was a weight, hard to be borne, taken 
off that conjugal heart; and now that the one was 
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dead, and the other worse than dead, yet was she, in 
the elevation of her unconscious virtue, almost happy, 
and never more than at that dismal hour humbly 
thankful to Heaven. 

Two of the neighbours wished to remain all night 
in the house ; but their kindness was acknowledged 
and declined. There was at present no further service 
to be done for the dead—blind Esther and helpless 
Marion were fast asleep—and both mother and 
daughter longed to be left to themselves. They 
accompanied their good neighbours to the door; 
one of whom, on parting, said, looking up, “ Oh ! but 
her soul .has departed on a bonny quiet night—a* 
nature, baitli heaven and earth, is at rest! ” 

When the door was shut for the night, her mother 
calmly bid Margaret sit down beside her, and asked 
her to tell what had happened to her during her 
absence. It had been one of the first lessons instilled 
into the child’s mind never to tell a lie; and she now 
narrated, as far as she could, all that she had seen and 
heard. Few questions were put to her—for the broken¬ 
hearted wife and widow wished not to hear from such 
young and innocent lips more than was necessary to 
let her fully understand the extent of her desolation. 
Neither did she break out into any exclamations of 
grief or anger. Had she herself been forced to 
witness any part of what her daughter had seen, in¬ 
dignation would doubtless have mingled with a bitter 
sense of wrong and insult, and her blood might have 
boiled while misery wrung out her tears. But she 
had long known that there was guilt; and now that 
it had fallen to the lot of her own daughter to witness 

/ 
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and reveal it, it was not fitting to use angry expres¬ 
sions towards a father in hearing of such a child ; and 
therefore, while she solemnly condemned the sin, most 
tenderly did she spare the sinner. 

It was right now that she should admit Margaret 
to her nearest and closest confidence ; for on her affec¬ 
tionate and virtuous nature the orphan family was 
henceforth in a great measure to depend. So she told 
her more than she had ever done of her own early 
life—the affecting circumstances of her marriage — 
her husband!s perfect kindness for many years—a 
kindness which had unceasingly embraced them all, 
old and young, till bad men had sown irreligious 
thoughts in his heart, and then he forsook his own 
cheerful fireside and quiet bed, till, lapse after lapse, 
known only to his own soul, he at last had fallen 
away utterly from God, and, lo! the miserable end. 
Then, indeed, did Alice break forth into lamentation. 
The green fields about her father’s house—all her 
simple, innocent, and happy life about that quiet farm, 
laborious as it had been—her father’s sudden death— 
Walter Lyndsay’s compassion and love for her, an 
orphan—his disinterested affection for one who was 
so poor—their many blessed years, when everything 
within doors and without went to their heart’s desire 
—all came upon her with a weight not to be borne, 
and she wondered at the wickedness, the alteration, 
and the decay. 

Margaret sat still and said nothing; but not a 
word—not a tone of her mother’s voice—not a sigh 
nor a tear escaped her heart. Hitherto her whole 
cares and anxieties (and for one so young she had had 
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not a few) had been for the present hour or day ; but 
now she saw that there was a future belonging to this 
life, and that she must never more be only a thought¬ 
less, laughing, happy girl, but even sad, if not sorrow¬ 
ful, like her beloved mother. She felt satisfied in her 
innocent mind that she had already had too, too much 
joy; and when she thought of that dreadful scene in 
the little glen, and then beheld her mother’s resigna¬ 
tion taking quiet place of that distracted grief, she 
drew her stool nearer to her side, and almost in an 
ecstasy of filial love told her to fear nothing, for that 
she herself, although young and ignorant, felt strong 
in the fear of God. 


It was now past midnight, and the last sparks of 
the peat-fire, which one of the neighbours had renewed 
unasked during the affliction, had quite gone out in 
the ashes. But the moon and stars had filled the room 
with so much clear light, that mother and daughter 
had seen distinctly each other’s faces, and knew there¬ 
in that neither of them was sorely afraid of the future 
with all its inevitable ills. “ I will sleep with you to¬ 
night, said Margaret, with a sudden sob; for she had 
lain every night, for a month past, on the bed where 
those other old lifeless limbs were now stretched in 
eir co ness. So she assisted her worn-out mother 
o her bed, and they lay down together, with theii 
arms across each other’s breast. In a few minutes 
gracious Nature gave up the soul of the child to 
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her bed, and clasped her hands in an agony of 
pity and despair, for the sake of him who had 
gone away, never again most probably to see her 
in this life. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A “FATHERLESS FAMILY ” are two melancholy words, 
and here there were many things to deepen their 
meaning, even to the most cold-hearted. The 
Lyndsays had always been in a condition of life 
somewhat above the common, and had for many 
years been looked upon as a perfect pattern of 
domestic virtue, respectability, and happiness, by 
every one, not only in Braehead, but over all the 
parish. Slight symptoms of internal sorrow and 
decay had now and then been visible to a few more 
observant eyes in the neglected and weedy state of 
their little garden, formerly the neatest and richest of 
all, and in the pale faces and downcast eyes of mother 
and daughter, so unlike their customary expression of 
gaiety and contentment. Then bad rumours were 
afloat of a cruel husband and an improvident father, 
till guilt was publicly and incffaceably branded upon 
his name, and the best man in the village, first incar¬ 
cerated like a felon, had next vanished like a ghost. 
Then that venerable old woman, who had sat for 
years in her chair at her busy wheel, till, palsy- 
stricken, her foot and hand were numbed into rest, 
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and to turn over the leaves of her Bible was as much 
as she could do, dropped the body and disappeared. 
The son, a boy whom everybody had liked, was far 
away or dead, perhaps given to evil courses. The 
poor blind lassie was not heard singing so constantly 
as she used to do, and she seldom finished a single 
song; now a verse of something plaintive, and 
immediately after a frolicsome and comic strain, stop 
short of a sudden, as if it were frozen within her 
heart. That other harmless creature alone was 
unchanged. Sometimes she would ask, with a 
momentary sadness on her earnest face, for her father 
and her grandmother; but a word pacified her, and 
she would scarcely have known the difference, had 
she been told that the one had gone to bliss in 

heaven, and that the other was wandering in misery 
on the earth. 


It is a hard and painful thing to inhabit a house 
where one has been perfectly happy, after all that 
constituted that happiness, or on which it entirely 
depended, is for ever gone. And it is worst of all 
when the change has been wrought, not by death, but 
y sin. So felt this deserted woman, when she looked 
up to the sheltering trees, and across the little gardens 
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was impossible ; yet the widow looked on her orphans, 
and wished not for a while to die. 

She communicated to Margaret her intention of 
taking a very low-rented dwelling in some one of the 
obscure lanes of the town, where they might be able 
by their united work to earn a subsistence; and 
perhaps, by-and-bye, to open a reading and sewing 
school for the children of their poor neighbours. 
Margaret heard the proposal with a cheerful mind. 
She felt that she had no right to remain at Braehead ; 
and therefore she crushed at once all such wishes in 
her heart. A new destiny awaited her, in which, as 
long as her mother remained tolerably strong, and 
she had her own health, there was nothing in the 
least appalling or repulsive. On the contrary, they 
would be all living together, unobserved and quiet by 
themselves. “ We never hear,” she would say, “ my 
dear mother, of any families really dying of want, and 
many support themselves without parents at all. 
There is no fear of us; let us have our house in the 
ugliest, darkest lane, if there it will be cheapest; and 
we shall be as happy, and happier too, than many 
who live in the grandest streets or squares.” 

Walter Lyndsay had deserted his family towards 
the end of August ; time crept on over the floor of 
the house of affliction, and it was now the third week 
in November. The house which the widow was about 
to leave had been the property of an old man in 
comfortable circumstances, who, on hearing of then 
misfortunes, had instantly agreed to remit their half- 
year’s rent altogether, or to take it when it might be 
convenient for them to pay the sum. But he died, 
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and his heir, being a stranger and in difficulties, the 
rent of four pounds was rigorously demanded. All 
the furniture, except one bed, a table, and two or 
three chairs, had been already sold week after week ; 
and to raise the sum of four pounds seemed to be 
impossible. But a few days before the term-day, a 
neighbour woman, who had been married about the 
same time with Alice, had lived all along at Braehead, 
and had been familiar in the house, both in happiness 
and affliction, came in and sat down, with an air of 
absence and of restraint.—“ Haeyou ony bad news to 
tell me?” said the easily-alarmed widow; “if sae, 
dinna fear to speak. Whatever be the will o’ God 


that I should bear, He will give me strength for the 
burden. Is my Walter dead?”—“No, no, Alice—I 
ken naething about the puir man sin’ he left Braehead 
God bless him ! but you are the only widow woman, 
as ane may say, in the town ; and we hae heard about 
this sair distress o' the rent. We hae a’ subscribed— 
our husbands, oursel’s, and some o’ the bit bairns too • 
and here is four pound. May it do nae guid to him 
who clawts it out o’ the widow’s house.” 

.. A u C ! Shed 110 tears for some weeks past— 
they had all settled down into her heart. But when 

she looked at the worthy woman who was herself so 

PUrSG in her la P~ a sense of that 
g at kindness from those who had so little to spare 

“ ^ and . she we Pt- The sweet and benign 

nd v l T n,ty yCt EXiSted f ° r her - the darted 

had been withered and dead for ever began to fti 
within her heart: something like joy in life, and a 
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secret wish for its prolongation. “ Yes, Sarah, I will 
take it;—and well thou knowest, and all my other 
friends, that ‘ they who give unto the poor lend unto 
the Lord ! ’ ” 

The twenty-fourth day of November came at last 
—a dim, dull, dreary, and obscure day, fit for parting 
everlastingly from a place or person tenderly beloved. 
There was no sun—no wind—no sound in the misty 
and unechoing air. A deadness lay over the wet 
earth, and there was no visible heaven. Their goods 
and chattels were few; but many little delays 
occurred, some accidental, and more in the unwilling¬ 
ness of their hearts to take a final farewell. A neigh¬ 
bour had lent his cart for the flitting, and it was now 
standing loaded at the door, ready to move away. 
The fire, which had been kindled in the morning with 
a few borrowed peats, was now out—the shutters 
closed—the door was locked—and the key put into 
the hand of the person sent to receive it. And now 
there was nothing more to be said or done, and the 
impatient horse started briskly away from Braehead. 
The blind girl and poor Marion were sitting in the 
cart—Margaret and her mother were on foot. Esther 
had two or three small flower-pots in her lap, for in 
her blindness she loved the sweet fragrance and the 
felt forms and imagined beauty of flowers ; and the 
innocent carried away her tame pigeon in her bosom. 
Just as Margaret lingered on the threshold the robin 
redbreast, that had been their boarder for several 
winters, hopped upon the stone seat at the side of the 
door, and turned up its merry eyes to her face. 
“There,” said she, “is your last crumb from us, sweet 
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Roby, but there is a God who takes care o’ us a’.” 
The widow had by this time shut down the lid of her 
memory, and left all the hoard of her thoughts and 
feelings, joyful or despairing, buried in darkness. The 
assembled group of neighbours, mostly mothers with 
their children in their arms, had given the “ God bless 
you, Alice! God bless you, Margaret, and the lave ! ” 
and began to disperse ; each turning to her own cares 
and anxieties, in which, before night, the Lyndsays 
would either be forgotten, or thought on with that 
unpainful sympathy which is all the poor can afford 
or expect, but which, as in this case, often yields the 
fairest fruits of charity and love. 

A cold sleety rain accompanied the cart and the 
foot travellers all the way to the city. Short as the 
distance was, they met with several other flittings, 
some seemingly cheerful, and from good to better— 
others with woebegone faces, going, like themselves, 
down the path of poverty, on a journey from which 
they were to rest at night in a bare and hungry house. 
And now they drove through the suburbs, and into 
the city, passing unheeded among crowds of people, 
all on their own business of pleasure or profit—laugh¬ 
ing, gibing, shouting, cursing—the stir, and tumult, 
and torrent of congregated life. Margaret could 
hardly help feeling elated with the glitter of all the 
shining windows, and the hurry of the streets. “ Safe 
us, what a noisy town is this Edinburgh! ” said blind 
Esther; “and yet hear till that woman singing 
ballads. Wae’s me, but she has a sair cracked voice, 
and rins out o’ the tune a’thegither.” Marion sat 
silent, with her pigeon warm in hef breast below her 
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brown cloak, unknowing she of change of time or of 
place, and reconciled to sit patiently there, with the 
soft plumage touching her heart, if the cart had gone 
on through the cold and sleet till midnight. 

The cart stopped at the foot of a lane too narrow 
to admit the wheels, and also too steep for a laden 
horse. Two or three of their new neighbours—per¬ 
sons in the very humblest condition, coarsely and 
negligently dressed, but seemingly kind and decent 
people—came out from their houses at the stopping 
of the cart-wheels, and one of them said, “ Ay, ay, 
here’s the flitting, I’se warrant, frae Braehead. Is 
that you, Mrs. Lyndsay? Hcch, sirs, but you’ve 
gotten a nasty cauld wet day for coming into Auld 
Reekie, as you kintra folks ca* Embro. Mac ye had ony 
tidings, say ye, o’ your gudeman since he gaed afif wi’ 
that limmer ?—dool be wi’ her and a’ siclike.” Alice 
replied kindly to such questioning, for she knew it 
was not meant unkindly. The cart was soon unladen, 
and the furniture put into the empty room. A 
cheerful fire was blazing, and the animated and 
interested faces of the honest folks who crowded into 
it, on a slight acquaintance, unceremoniously and 
curiously, but without rudeness,'gave a cheerful wel¬ 
come to the new dwelling. “ I thocht ye wadna be 
the waur o' a bit fire—so, though ye gied me nae 
orders, I raked thegither a wheen shavings and wi’ 
ane o’ Jock’s spunks I soon made a bleeze. They’re 
your ain coals, and the lum’s a grand drawer in a’ 
win’s. I kent that in Mr. Jamieson’s time; for he 
often used to say that he hadna a smoky house, 
although aiblins he might hae a scolding wife.”— 
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“Hand your tongue, you tawpie,” cried another of 
the gossips ; “ here’s a dram for the carter—the 
whisky’s unco gude the noo at Tam Speirss. Take 
it aff, man, and Mrs. Lyndsay maun pree’t hcrscl’.” 
In a quarter of an hour the beds were laid down—the 
room decently arranged—one and all of the neigh¬ 
bours said “ Gude-night,” and the door was closed 
upon the Lyndsays in their new dwelling. 

They blessed and eat their bread in peace. The 
Bible was then opened, and Margaret read a chapter. 
There was frequent and loud noise in the lane of 
passing merriment or anger ; but this little congrega¬ 
tion worshipped God in a hymn, Esther’s sweet voice 
leading the sacred melody, and they knelt together 
in prayer. It has been beautifully said by one whose 
works are not unknown in the dwellings of the poor— 

“ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where fortune smiles,—the wretched he forsakes ; 

Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear.” 

Not so did Sleep this night forsake the wretched. 
He came like moonlight into the house of the widow 
and the fatherless, and, under the shadow of his 
wings, their souls lay in oblivion of all trouble, or 
perhaps solaced even with delightful dreams. 


B 
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CHAPTER X. 

The weakest and most discontented minds are often 
very suddenly and wonderfully reconciled to an 
adverse change of fortune. Affliction seems to find 
some ore in the dross of the most worthless nature ; 
and they who may have felt poor in prosperity 
sometimes discover themselves in adversity to be un¬ 
expectedly rich. There are many things to catch at 
to break our fall even from the high places of life into 
its very lowest; and when the sufferers recover from 
the blow that at first may have stunned them, they 
see many small bounties and blessings lying about 
within their reach, sufficient to sustain both life and 
happiness. 

Margaret Lyndsay and her mother brought with 
them meek virtues, a lowly wisdom, and a deep spirit 
of faith into this their sorely altered condition of life ; 
and a few weeks had not passed over their heads till 
they not only were perfectly reconciled to their two 
rooms in this dark and even noisome lane, but happier 
than they had ever been at Braehead since their deser¬ 
tion. Everything about, around, and above them was 
indeed miserably changed ; and the pleasant objects 
that had formerly contributed so much to their happi¬ 
ness were not only gone from before their eyes, but 
things dreary or loathsome were in their place. Yet 
the few flowers they had brought with them, rooted in 
some of the earth of Braehead, although sickly, were 
still alive: and high up beyond the overhanging roof 
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that darkened the lane was sometimes seen a narrow 
slip of the bright blue sky. But all within their house 
and their hearts was unchanged and unchangeable. 
Herein lie the great and eternal sources of joy and 
sorrow, alike to the lofty and to the low ; and when at 
night the little room was made snug and clean and 
comfortable—the fire beeted—the shutters closed— 
work in hand—with tale or song—and the rain 
driving, or the snow falling without—blessed in that 
widow’s dwelling was the lot of humble and unrepin¬ 
ing virtue; and had some wandering sage been on a 
pilgrimage to search out Happiness, he might have 
found her even there, sitting, with her sister Sorrow, 
by the fireside in that obscurest tenement. 

The winter had set suddenly in with extreme and 
unusual severity; and deep long-lyingsnow blocked up 
the lane till it was dug through and heaped up against 
the wall higher than the ground windows. Provisions 
and fuel were dear; and it was a severe season even 
for those families who were not the very poorest, and 
who had enough to do to procure the bare necessaries 
of life. It was a bad time for attempting to open the 
smallest school, even with the very lowest children’s 
fees ; but the attempt had been made, and about a 
dozen scholars came to the house with their Bibles, 
seams, and samplers. That number, if their parents 
could pay the merest trifle a quarter, was sufficient to 
keep the family of their teacher alive, along with what 
they could othenvise earn. And there is a pride 
among the very poorest of the poor to pay such 
debts; for parents who think of educating their 
children at all are not likely to wish to do so at 
E 2 
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the expense of their own honesty, and at another’s 
loss. 

Before Christmas the Lyndsays were known and 
respected, not only in their own lane, but throughout 
several adjacent streets.- The parents of the children 
soon saw that they learned there nothing but what 
was right and good. When at school, they were kept 
warm at a fireside and out of the way of all harm ; 
and even those parents who were themselves too care¬ 
less of human duties, or of their duties to their 
Creator, could not but be pleased to see their children 
more quiet and decent in their manners, less fractious 
and disobedient, and disposed during the long winter 
nights to find amusement in what was instruction, and 
pleasure in reading over their lessons in that Catechism 
and that Bible which they themselves perhaps had 
too much neglected. Even the idle, the base, and 
the dissolute respected the inmates of the floor of 
that house, and gradually abstained from offering them 
any of those insults which thoughtless and unfeeling 
brutality so often takes a satisfaction in heaping upon 
those whom they suppose pure enough to feel, and too 
helpless to repel them. Much meanness, duplicity, 
coarseness, and vice were daily before the eyes, and 
often carried into the hearts, of this harmless and 
industrious family ; but the minds even of the young, 
as long as they feel the happiness and the sanctity of 
innocence, remain pure amidst pollution—to them 
contact is not contagion—much is seen and heard 
which they do not understand ; and from the sins 
that nature in her greatest purity must know, there is 
found a preservative in the simple joy of that virtue 
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which is strong in the consciousness of being pieasant 
in the eyes of God. 

The very cares, and troubles, and anxieties of her 
little school, were all of a kind to lead away the 
thoughts of the widow from her own misfortunes. The 
tensing ways of the careless and obstinate imps forced 
her to exert herself, and even called out at times 
exercises of patience, and occasioned slight irritations 
of temper, that made her wonder with a sigh how she 
who had suffered such great evils could be affected by 
trifles like these, By degrees she felt an interest—a 
pride—even a selfishness in her humble and useful 
trade; and the very airs of the schoolmistress, so 
necessary to uphold her authority among these urchins, 
fortified her heart against the intrusion of formidable 
recollections. So powerful over misery are the occu¬ 
pations of utility or innocence! Margaret, too, 
delighted in her little school-room. She saw, with 
deep satisfaction, that it was restoring her mother to 
peace of mind ; and as for herself, she in whose heart 
love did by nature overflow soon bestowed it on one 
and all, even the least winning of her childish pupils. 
Above all, not an hour in the day was left unoccupied ; 
and thus, after a bustling morning and busy after¬ 
noon, came on a joyful evening and a tranquil night. 

Occupied as they thus were almost continually, 
yet they had their leisure for amusement and for 
deeper happiness. Occasionally a neighbour from 
Braehead came dropping in, bringing with her a 
crowd of recollections, which were now not only easy, 
but delightful to bear. Braehead itself none of them 
had yet ventured to re-visit. Their town-neighbours, 
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too, had sometimes their own fireside parties; for 
mirth is not afraid of misery, and joy will laugh before 
the jaws of poverty opening to devour. Then the 
Sabbath came, and church-bells were ringing all over 
the wide city,—too much in such cities are the 
ordinances of religion apt to be neglected or scorned. 
But multitudes still feel their power ; and if it be true 
that sometimes “ those who scoff remain to pray,” how 
much oftener must those do so likewise who have 
entered the House of God in mere carelessness, or 
with some light purpose or design ? This poor 
widow, with her daughter Margaret, blind Esther, 
and also she who being so stricken could know no 
sin, went regularly every Sabbath to some church, 
and sat down wherever they could find a scat, in 
passage, or in pew, or in window-seat; or they stood 
humbly at the door, and received into their hearts the 
weekly restoration of Christianity. Perhaps no one 
looked at them, nor knew who they were; or haply 
Margaret’s meek beauty, so poorly arrayed, touched 
some stranger with pleasure during the time of prayer 
or psalm, or Esther’s sweetest voice made some to 
look towards the dim and retired place from which 
that blind musician was pouring forth the rich song of 
praise. 

Margaret Lyndsay, too, had some companions 
about her own age. Iler young heart yearned to¬ 
wards happy creatures like herself; and what better 
was she than those around her, that they might not 
claim her friendship ? Her mother trusted to her 
own nature to form intimacies, and as yet saw nothing 
to cause anxiety. Pretty Mary Mitchell was her 
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dearest friend, of respectable parents, and living 
beneath their own roof; and although she was gay 
and thoughtless, these surely were no sins in one not 
seventeen years old ; and she could not be gayer than 
her own Margaret once was, before care and an awful 
sense of duty saddened her, and slackened the quick¬ 
ness of her lightsome footsteps. Therefore, on a 

Saturday night, Mary was always a welcome visitor at 
their fireside. 


While the winter was thus passing away, with its 
long nights, and a perfect reconcilement had grown 
in the minds of them all to their new life, Esther 
became to her mother and sister an object of solemn 
sympathy and commiseration. She had received 
from Nature a thoughtful mind and deep feelings ; 
and left so much alone to her own meditations as she 
necessarily was, her soul disturbed itself, in the 
absence of all outward objects, with its own workings, 
bile became sad and sadder every day, and at last 
appeared plunged in a deep and dark melancholy. 
The tears were often seen pouring from her white 
sightless eyes ; and she frequently moaned, and even 
got up and walked in her sleep. She was overheard 
praying God to forgive her sins-and hoping, in 

saveT 1 ag ° ny ’ tHat ShC WaS n0t t0 ° Wicked to be 

withAem°^ and t MargarCt knewthat she ^d been 

at u chu [ ch sever al times, when a severe and 

mysterics r of C Ch r ^ °" S ° me ° f the most awful 

Chr,stlamt >'; and his denunciations of 

knMW f S eance on unrepentant sinners, and all who 

knew not the utter wickedness of their fallen nature 
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had gone far down into the silence of the blind 
creature’s soul. \\ hat could they do to comfort her? 
In their simplicity they knew not how to deny that 
the words of that dreadful preacher were true ; yet 
they could not endure to witness the fear of the 
innocent Esther, who, partaking as she did of human 
corruption, had yet never injured one of God’s 
creatures, and could not, as they hoped and believed, 
have done or thought anything to deserve His wrath. 
1 hey now never suffered her to be alone, and tried to 
occupy her tender heart with former remembrances of 
Braehcad, or with thoughts of others’ happiness or 
misery. But her soul turned away from all such 
things—and, brooding over itself, bewailed its own 
sinfulness, and trembled at the wrath to come. This 
was a new and a strange affliction, and one which 
they knew not how religiously to overcome. 

It happened, too, that there came into this lane— 
the abode of so much poverty, disease, ignorance, and 
vice—a young and amiable lady, of an opulent and 
respectable family, who took an interest both in the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the poor. She 
visited the Lyndsays, and inquired into the state of 
their souls. She was a disciple of that powerful 
preacher, but one with little knowledge on subjects 
which it is hard for the wisest to understand. Her 
attention was naturally directed to the blind girl—an 
object interesting to a mind in search of wonders or 
novelties in lowly life ; and Miss Ramsay, from a few 
dark expressions of poor Esther, immediately declared 
that the child was awaked to the truth. She fed her 
disease with ill applied and worse understood passages 
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from Scripture, and darkened the terrors that had 
been long gathering in her soul. The Bible now was 
a book of fear, or of love in the shadow of fear—and 
the child looked at last as if she felt a smile to be a 
sin. The lady told her never again to sing any of 
her idle and wicked songs ; and Esther repented 
with bitter tears, through many sleepless or haunted 
nights, that she had sung airs displeasing to a jealous 
and dreadful God. 


Margaret Lyndsay thought it hard to charge her 
little blind sister with such sins as these ; and could 
not help wondering that a lady, who could take the 
trouble of coming from a fine house into such a poor 
room in a dirty lane, with such beautiful and expensive 
clothes should teach such very cruel Christianity. 

You do not know, ma'am, our history, or you would 
not call Esther a sinner. The old clergyman of this 
parish- \yq are m Greyfriars—did not think her so 
When h e V‘ s| ted us He told my mother that, when 
he looked on her face, he could not help thinking on 
our Saviour s words about the little children-' Of 
^uch is the kingdom of heaven.’ “ We have suffered 

“ and E°th° W H* nd SOme hardshi P s >” said the mother 
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life mair innocent than this blind lassie ? ” Miss 
Ramsay made no reply, but shook her head, that 
rustled and glittered with a proud show of ribbons, 
put some tracts into the mother’s hand, and went 
away. 

Knowing her own ignorance, and fearful to be less 
alive to the holiness of God than her blind sister, 
Margaret ventured to knock one evening at the door 
of the clergyman of the parish—and found herself, 
with a beating heart, in the presence of the reverend 
old man. She told her tale in meekness and simpli¬ 
city—and, with a gentle smile, he bid her go her ways. 
He came soon after to the little school in the lane, 
and spoke pleasantly and graciously, like a father, to 
them all. Esther felt the peaceful power of his ex¬ 
treme old age quieting the terrors of her quaking 
heart. He spoke to her, not as a child of sin, but of 
faith—encouraged her to believe that God was well 
pleased with all His children who strove to be dutiful 
—and reminded them that all Christ’s miracles were 
of mercy and exceeding great love. “ Did He not 
make clay and put it to the eyes of the blind man, 
Esther, till they saw the light ?—and did He not 
rebuke those who asked if it were because of his own 
sin, or that of his parents, that he had been born 
blind ? Fear not, my dear child ; it is not on such as 
thou that the wrath of God will descend. I, an old 
man of fourscore, have more reason to fear God than 
thou. Continue to honour thy father and thy mother 
that thy days may be long on the earth that the Lord 
thy God hath given thee. Forget not your prayers— 
be glad in the Lord—and sleep, my child, on thy bed 
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in peace.” Esther’s soul was quieted. She returned 
by degrees to her former serenity ; and although she 
was not quite so gay as before, there seemed to be 
complete composure of heart. Neither her mother 
nor Margaret allowed her now to sit long by herself; 
for none can tell the power of silence and solitude 
over the blind. Margaret especially kept her sweet 
voice constantly in hearing of the child, whom now 
they loved with a deeper compassion of love; and 
Esther, who marked in her darkness the motives of 
her sister, had a pleasure in showing her by her smiles 
that they were understood, and that her kindness had 
inspired both gratitude and tranquillity. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The spring had now begun to show itself all round 
about the city, in the pleasant suburbs, the green 
squares, and the old courts adorned with their solitary 
elm-tree or a few flowery shrubs—for it was about the 
middle of the variable, but pleasant month of April. 
Little wooden boxes, with their sprouting mignonette, 
were to be seen at windows which the vernal airs and 
sunshine frequently visited through the smoke ; and 
the old piles of building looked more cheerful be¬ 
neath the brightening azure of the sky. Birds were 
chirping in the more lonesome places among the con¬ 
gregated dwellings of men ; and here and there a few 
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yards of hawthorn hedge, preserved by accident or 
caprice even along the streets, gave notice to townsfolk 
of the beautiful spirit now bursting into life over 
the silent country. 

The influence of the sweet season was not wholly 
lost on the widow and her family pent up in that dark¬ 
some lane. The anemones and ranunculuses that 
they had brought from Braehead had put forth a few 
dim blossoms; and Esther, who often enjoyed the 
faint perfume, asked Margaret if they were not almost 
as beautiful there as they had been in their own 
garden. The widow’s heart, too, seemed to revive— 
her health was better—and there was a stronger, 
steadier tone in her speech. Their scholars had 
rather increased in number—they had almost all 
behaved well—and the faithful discharge of duty had 
given a satisfaction to her heart, that enabled her to 
think with less trouble on its own hidden and peculiar 
afflictions. 

Her great anxiety now was about her sweet Mar¬ 
garet. She was now in the full beauty of her girl¬ 
hood—and, retired as her industrious life was, many 
eyes must have seen and admired her. No doubts 
had her mother of her purity and innocence ; but 
dark fears of evil coming, no one knows whence, will 
for ever find their way into a maternal heart, as long 
as there is wickedness upon the earth. She some¬ 
times, in their most solemn hours, warned Margaret of 
guilt that might lie in wait for her even in holy places ; 
and at such times the thought of her own husband 
would chill her very heart-blood. Margaret listened 
with confidence in herself, but replied without 
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presumption ; and then indeed her mother saw that her 
daughter’s soul was too much filled with filial piety 
to admit even any strong innocent affection for any 
human being out of their own family. She saw this, 
and was satisfied—although often and often the vague 
apprehension would, in spite of herself, return. 

“ As for you, Esther, if both I and Margaret were 
dead, you might get into the Orphan Hospital—and, 
as none on earth would ever seek to hurt you, you 
would be taken care of by one after another all your 
days.”—“ Blind lasses, mother, seldom live long, they 
say; and I will add one to the number of them that 
die young. But I am not afraid now of the next life 
at least, not as I used to be—although it is an awful 
thought. If it hadna been for that kind old man, I 
should hae died distracted with fear of that dreadful 
world. But what makes you speak o’ an Orphan 
Hospital, mother ? No doubt they are blessed 
places for money a ane—but I couldna leeve a haill 
day awa’ frae you and Margaret. Neither o’ you, 
with a’ your kindness, can ken the heart o’ the blind.”' 

“ Do you know, mother,” said Margaret, “ what is 
become of that Miss Ramsay that used sometimes to 
call on us, and who was forgetful enough to call our 
good Esther a sinner ? No, Margaret; I hope no 

7 r\ir' e has given her father—I was told yester- 
ay by Mary Mitchell—a sore heart. She has married 
a wild young man in the army and gone away to the 
ndics. ‘I hope he will be good to her,” said Esther, 
or she was a kind lady, or she would never have 
thought of visiting the poor. But it is nine o’clock, 
and I maun awa’ to my bed, for I was obliged to 
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finish my mat, and I am not able to keep up my eye¬ 
lids.” 

I sometimes wonder within myself,” said the 
widow, “ that I have brought my mind to such forget¬ 
fulness of my Laurence. It would almost seem as if 
I had not a mother’s heart towards him ; but I can 
think of nae living creature but his father. I daresay 
my callant is dead. The yellow fever, they say, aye 
kills the bonny fair-haired laddies, and my Laurence 
was ane. He maun be dead, Margaret, or he would 
never hac been months and months without writing 
hame.”—“ Don’t be unhappy, mother—sailors’ letters 
often miscarry. Ye know Laurence has frequently 
warned us o’ that, and told us not to be afraid when 
we happened not to hear frae him. When I pray for 
my brither, I always have an assurance that God is 
guarding him on the wide sea. What for are you 
greeting, mother ? ” and Margaret, unable to prevent 
her own tears, stirred up their fire on the hearth, and 
said, “ Let us hope the best—I would aye hope the 
best if I saw you mair cheerful.” Her mother soon 
recovered her composure, and they continued to sit up 
a little longer, talking of ordinary things—when a 
quick loud knock, as of a strong hand, struck the 
door, and in a moment it flew open. 

There he stood in his blue sailor’s dress, and his 
face beaming with joy—their own Laurence. His 
mother saw him for a moment, and then darkness 
shut up her eyes and her soul. Margaret, who never 
had feared but that he would return, rose strongly 
from her chair, but her knees trembled before she 
reached his eager arms. The sailor then went tenderly 
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up to his mother, and kissed her cheek. After a little 
while her eyes again opened on her boy. “ I believed 
you dead of the yellow fever, or drowned in some wild 
adventure.—I had no trust in God ; but thou art alive, 
Laurence, and now that I have seen thy face could I 
lie down and die in peace. For thou, Laurence, wilt 
yet be a father to them all, and sorely may they yet 
want a father’s care.”—“ I hae been at Braehead, 
mother, and may God bless my father wherever he may 
be, and whatever may be his life.”—“ Ay, Laurence, 
that is my prayer by day and by night. Whatever 
else others may say about him, we will all continue to 
bless him—poor man.” Laurence wept like a very 
child ; and for a little while it seemed as if this meet¬ 
ing had been one of grief. But it was human nature, 
in its strongest affections, carrying human happiness 
on to the very brink of suffering. 

Peace was at length restored, and time allowed for 
question and reply. For a moment there was silence, 
and a soft footstep was heard coming down the stair. 
1 he blind girl had heard her brother’s voice in her 
unsound sleep ; and, slipping on her gown, came with 
her arms wide open towards the fire. “ I thought at 
first it was but a dream—but here thou art, Laurence. 
—Oh! brother, brother, but this is sweet l ” 

It was yet not late in the night, and the fire was 
renewed. Esther ran to her bed, and put on all her 
clothes. The little table was set out, with cheerful 
voices and laughter, and covered with a napkin ; and 
the mother said, with a face that could now smile 
from the heart, “ My sailor must have his supper ;— 
never, never did I hope to see thee break bread 
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again ! ” Margaret soon put things into order; and 
saying laughingly, “ I must away for eggs and butter 
and be back in a twinkling,” she lifted up a little 
basket, and went out, casting a gleam of bliss upon 
the brave boy, sitting with one of his hands on his 
mother s lap held fast between both of hers, and the 
other laid gently on the head of his blind sister, now 

as happy as any being on the face of the whole 
earth. 


CHAPTER XII. 

As Margaret was closing the door behind her with a 
light heart, she observed the dark figure of a man 
standing under the shadow of an old staircase, just 
opposite their room window, the shutters of which she 
had that evening forgotten to shut. But thinking him 
merely some idle and curious person, she tripped 
away down the lane, saying inwardly, “ Well, he saw 
a happy fireside.” In a little, however, she heard 
quick footsteps following her ; and as she was passing, 
somewhat alarmed, through a solitary court of houses 
almost all uninhabited, a man’s heavy hand grasped 
her arm, and she stopped, with a short cry of fear. 
The person beside her seemed to be wrapped up in a 
great-coat, and a black handkerchief half concealed 
his face. Her first thought was of Edwards—the 
height of the figure seemed the same—and the same 
that unforgotten grasp that clutched her in the wood. 
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But Edwards had been sent across seas for his crimes 
—and this could not be that ruffian. The hand on her 
arm relaxed its hold, and now touched her with gentle¬ 
ness, while a low broken voice said, with a groan, 
“ Fear not, Margaret, I will not hurt you. Surely you 
fear not me?” That voice made her heart leap up, 
and then die within her ; for, sorely changed as it was, 
she could not mistake the sound which had given pure 
and deep joy to her heart for so many years. It was 
indeed her father who spoke—and these few words 
were all that could yet be uttered by the miserable 


man. 


Neither for a while could Margaret speak—she 
sobbed upon his breast, and kissed his hands, that 
were intensely cold. “Oh! blessed night,” she at 

length exclaimed, “beyond all blessedness—God has 
indeed heard and granted all our prayers. O father! 
all has long been forgiven, and my mother will this 
night kneel beside her husband in prayer. And 
think—oh, think—this very night, too, has Laurence 
come home!” Walter Lyndsay stood fixed to the 
spot, and his frame shook as with an ague. By the 
dim glimmer of one solitary lamp in the court, and 
the light of the only window that had a candle burn- 
mg Within, Margaret indistinctly saw her father’s face 
Hollow and bony it now was, and worn away by 
uttermost-nnsery. No traces were now to be seen of 
that fierce anger that glared upon her in the little 
glen on the night he left his home. Fixed despair 

' y ' Vas "°' V there ! an d as she kissed his lean cheek 
she ^thought in agony, “ My father is an hungered ! ” 

Margaret, this is a thoroughfare, and people will 
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be passing—come with your father, for I see thou 
lovest him still—come with me for a few minutes to 
some more lonely place, for I must speak with thee, 
the best child that ever man had, shamefully and 
most wickedly left an orphan! ” Margaret could 
hardly find breath to say that whatever shame or 
wickedness there had been, it was all over now, and 
buried like a stone in the deep sea. She had put her 
soft arm within that of her father; he led her almost 
in silence out of the streets ; and then ascending a 
few steps up the bank below the Castle rock, where 
nothing could interrupt them, they sat down together 
in the darkness. It grew somewhat less black before 
a word was said, for many hundred lights were burn¬ 
ing high above them in the garrison, the city gleamed 
through the thick night-smoke, and something like 
moonshine struggled through the huge clouds that 
lay dense over the sky. 

Her father put his arm round Margaret, and made 
her lean her head on his breast. It was long since 
one pure untroubled joy had been his ; and as the 
soft-breathing bosom of his innocent child was felt 
regularly meeting the hurried beatings of his own 
distracted heart, he knew that in losing her he had 
lost an enjoyment which cannot be exceeded even 
within the gates of heaven. 

“ I arrived in Edinburgh, Margaret, at the dusk of 
the evening, and I came just to look, for an hour or 
two, at the house in which you all live. Providen¬ 
tially the shutters were not closed, and I saw through 
the clear room into the fireside. You arc all quite 
happy—your mother looked as if she had forgiven 
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me; and I knelt down on the stones near the 
window, when no one was in the lane, and asked God 
if He would hear the thanks of a sinful wretch like 
me. I started up when a sailor boy—yes, my own 
Laurence—came, and went in at that door which I 
may never enter. I beheld that meeting—and then 
I knew that my son had even then returned from sea. 
God is indeed kind to me, a sinner ; for my guilt, my 
crimes, have fallen heavy on no head but my own, 

and that of the poor partner of my sin—the good I 
see, are still happy.” 


Margaret listened to the sorrowful words and the 
sorrowful voice, and her heart was melted into a pro- 
found happiness; for she knew not the meaning of 
what her father uttered when he said that he must 
never enter into her mother's house. Reconciliation 
—forgiveness—clasping embraces—silent prayers— 
and a blessed burden of sweet dreaming sleep—these 
were the thoughts that now filled all her soul; and 
she half wondered why her father held her on his 
bosom here m the darkness, and on the cold hill-side 
when a house full of happiness was at hand -all that 

S' r "° n “"" d " '*> on" 


I had resolved to stand there all the night 
Margaret, when you came suddenly out, and then I 
took courage to go and reveal myself unto you peni 
toit, or at least remorseful, for all my sins Bu ' 

SS 1 "»”™« „o 

time is not vet rnmp_ j •*. o • 

I -dare to me^r hotter 

not, Margaret, to say it shall now be otherwise; fa £ 
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few months, if alive, I will come again, and it is 
possible that then I may show myself to my wife 
upon my knees.” Margaret was lost in grief and 
wonder, and knew not how to speak to her' father, 
who continued—“You know my sin, Margaret—you 
saw her with me. Poor woman, she has not many 
weeks to live ; but ought I to desert her too, and on 
her death-bed ? ”—“ No—no—no, father—the dying 
must not be deserted ; but come home—come home 
—and my mother and I will both accompany you to 
the place where she is dying, wherever it may be ; 
and we will forgive and comfort her, and say our 
prayers for her by her ’bedside.” 

“ Oh! is there indeed in Nature such pure good¬ 
ness as this ? Am I, with all my cruel guilt, yet 
remembered and beloved by you both? Take to 
your mother, Margaret, the blessings of a woeful, 
heartbroken, perhaps dying man—for thyself, who 
treatest me so tenderly, I know not what to pray. 
Will you not loathe me, when we part, as something 
odious and polluted, and wish that you had had a 
different kind of father?”—“I love you better than 
all this earth—better than if you had never left us. 
If you were well, and living at home again, we should 
all be the happiest family living. O father, father! 
come home, or let me first run and tell my mother 
what awaits her, and then come you in a few minutes 
to the door.” He made no answer, and then said— 
“ I left the dying woman in care of one even poorer 
than ourselves, and said to her that I would return on 
the second night. I have seen my wife, and you all; 
and now you must go your ways. As soon as I have 
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buried her whom I led into sin, I will see you again, 
and then do whatever Alice and you wish me to do 
for the few months I may have to live.” His daugh¬ 
ter well knew from his hollow voice, that sounded 
more hollow in that wild rocky place, that her father 
would give her a parting kiss in that darkness, and 
she tried not to gainsay his resolution. “But, O 
father! you are white, and thin, and icy cold—have 
you cat anything to-day? and where, where will you 
sleep?”—“I will sleep nowhere, Margaret; but the 
night will have an end, and before the morning breaks 
I must return whence I came, to the dwelling of sin 
shame, despair, and death.” 


Margaret was seized with terror that her father 
would sit there all the night. There was frost in the 
air, and the stones around them were intensely cold. 
She implored him to suffer her to let him into the 
house when all had gone to bed, and he could come 
up to the room where she and Esther slept. Nobody 
would see him, and she would give him food, and sit 
beside him as he lay down, and send him away, since 
it must be so, before it was light. The miserable man 
!°se up, and held her for a long, long time to his heart, 

wht he" T d ’ € l, DUt,f V 1 HaSt th ° U CVCr been ’ and ever 
wilt be. obey thou thy father in this thing-rcturn 

to your mother and your brother. Disturb not their 

SK"* 11 by my namC * but when you 

think fit, tell your mother that you saw me alive, and 

forsake God Tr miserable than a » must be who 
forsake God and forget the nature of their own 

immorta 1 souls.” Margaret, stunned and awed by the 

solemnity of his voice, did not even kiss her tether 
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again, but did as he bade her, in obedience to a power 
that overruled her will, and left him sitting by himself 
in that solitary place. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

On her return, Margaret found them all greatly 
alarmed by her unaccountable absence ; and it was 
not in her power to conceal the secret within her own 
heart for a single night. Indeed, her agitated manner 
showed that something unusual had happened to her; 
and therefore, after a few minutes’ ineffectual efforts 
to recover herself, she summoned up courage to tell 
the whole truth. The joy that had been so loud by 
that little cheerful fireside was suddenly hushed down 
into deep and solemn thought—the young sailor’s 
laugh was silent in a moment, and his arm tenderly 
supported his mother, as, with a deep sigh, she laid 
her head upon his bosom. It was a wild, strange 
thing to know that her husband was then, perhaps, 
within a few hundred yards of them all, yet hidden 
from them, in the darkness of night, in some obscure 
and unsearchable place—perhaps cold, hungry, and 
sleepless, and without shelter. Here they had a warm 
fire, a frugal meal, and comfortable beds—while he 
was lying, perhaps, in his penitence, upon the cold 
ground, in self-inflicted punishment and debasement. 

“ Oh! ” thought Alice, “ if his soul would but tell 
him to come to me this night, he would know how 
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perfect can be a wife’s forgiveness—how heavenly to 
her own soul a wife’s love ! ” But the night passed 
on, and her husband came not to her—although, no 
doubt, the unfortunate man was not far off in his 
penance ; and perhaps, at the dead of midnight, ven¬ 
tured up the lane, when all the inhabitants were 
asleep, and looked upon the little tenement that con¬ 
tained a treasure he had flung away, and which he 
could only hope to have restored to him in heaven. 

After a few days passed in constant consideration 
on her husband’s affecting behaviour, Alice began to 
take comfort, and to allow herself to be persuaded 
that she ought now to be much more happy. That 
Walter had come a long journey from some unknown 
place, just to be assured that she and his children 
were well, and to see them with his own eyes, was a 
thought that sank with deep joy into the dejected 
heart of one who had been so cruelly forsaken. Not 
a word, even of rumour, had she heard about him for 
many, many months, and she had believed that she 
was utterly forgotten by him, or an object of dislike 
and aversion. But now she knew that she and her 
children were still dearer to him than anything else 
in this world; and although, in her humble and 
humbled heart, she attributed his visit more to his 
love for them than for herself, yet she did not such 
injustice either to her own nature or to his as to think 
that she had no share in his disturbed affection. Some¬ 
thing pure and unselfish, yet not unallied to pride, 
touched her heart as she felt herself restored, in 
thought, to her husbancTs bosom. Her own had ever 
been warm and faithful; and there had been a time 
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when it sufficed to bless Walter Lyndsay as he laid 
down his head upon its innocent beauty. Time and 
sorrow had changed both her heart and the bosom 
where it beat ; but wasted as her frame now was, and 
seeming to bear the burthen of more years than had 
yet been hers, she felt that were God to send back her 
husband, she would meet him in all the love of their 
younger and brighter days, and that her lips would 
kiss away for ever, and without reproach,- Hie stains 
that an erring life had left on that manly breast. 
There were now times in which she almost per¬ 
suaded herself that she was no longer a widow. 

Everything that Margaret told her of that inter¬ 
view seemed to prove a fixed determination in her 
husband’s mind to return to his family, on the death 
of her for whose sake he had forsaken it; and when 
Alice tried to imagine all the miseries he must have 
gone through—all the remorse—and then his affec¬ 
tion for herself and children that had survived them 
all, she not only forgave him his sins, but wept for him 
tears of an unminglcd tenderness and pity, the same 
as if he had sustained some great misfortune in his 
own house, and had never deserted her bed. She even 
tried to frame excuses for him, in his own impru¬ 
dence, in the ruinous conversation of unprincipled 
men, and in other artifices to her unknown, but 
that might have assailed him by degrees, till at last 
he was entangled in a net from which he could not 
break. Even her own deficiencies and defects were 
brought meekly up by this Christian to soften her 
husband’s sin ; and she tried to believe that if she had 
been more cheerful, more lively, more inclined to 
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propose occasional relaxation and indulgence in inno¬ 
cent pleasures and recreations to her husband, that his 
affections might perhaps never have been alienated, 
and that they might still have been all happy together 
at Braehead. 

Such were the conversations that her mother 
sometimes had with Margaret; and a happy thing il 
was, indeed, to that young and loving heart to hear 
her father spoken of by one she revered as almost 
perfect in such gentle terms of forgiveness. In the 
kindling joy of filial affection, all thoughts of the 
guilt and the sin were consumed ; and no image was 
before her but that of a long-absent father returned at 
last. When she did think of his guilt, it was with 
awe and grief; but rather for herself, and all human 
beings in general, than for her unfortunate father. 
If he had so sinned—he who was so kind, so good— 
how could she hope to escape guilt ? She remembered 
all his instructions—all his prayers long ago ; how 
she had often seen him even weep when her mother, 
or herself, or her sisters, were ill—how he had often 
sent away the beggar from his door blessing him and 
his fireside. Since such a.father has indeed erred, 
what may become of us, his children? Therefore 
Margaret Lyndsay cheered her mother by tenderest 
expressions respecting him who was away, and in 
that communion of simple, humble, and forgiving 

Christian hearts, he was thought of less as a sinner 
than as a penitent. 

Nor did the mother receive less solace and support 
from her son—her brave and affectionate sailor boy. 
All this misery had happened since he had gone to 
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sea. Something of it he had known before his return; 
but the full light had not been let in upon him till the 
night of his father s visit. He had himself given his 
mother a sore heart when he became a sailor ; and 
now he had an opportunity, however short the time 
might be, to assist in healing a far deeper wound. 
Though little more than sixteen years of age, he had 
seen and suffered great hardships on board ship on 
the West India station ; and although nothing could 
tame the ardour of his strong, fearless, happy spirit— 
yet the roaring of the elements, and the frequent 
spectacles of ghastliest death, had given a thoughtful 
cast to the lad s character, and made him very gentle 
and compassionate. A single year of danger and 
hardship had made his soul grow largely; and when 
his mother spoke to him about his father, she was 
made happier than she had thought she ever could be 
by his grave, sensible, and most affectionate participa¬ 
tion in all her fears and hopes. She now looked upon 
her Laurence no more as a wild, reckless creature, for 
whom she would have alternately to weep tears of 
blame or grief, but as a dutiful son, firm and thoughtful 
even beyond his years, and likely, if his life was 
prolonged, to be a blessing to them all, and also, when 
she looked at him with a mother’s eyes—her own 
darling pride. 

It seemed now as if the sunshine came more 
brightly and more frequently into the lane—people’s 
faces did not look so sallow and cheerless—the noises 
about the house were not so harsh and grating—and 
they felt that the darkest nook in the heart of a town 
could be a pleasant place. Laurence had leave to 
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come ashore very often, his lieutenant befriending 
him; and every day his weather-beaten, sunburnt face, 
that glistened at the same time with the joyful beauty 
of boyhood, sent new strength into his mother’s heart. 
He whistled and sang like a very bird all day long 
whenever he saw they were all disposed to be happy. 
The veteran alone has a right, and a strong one, to 
be desponding; but the young sailor, feeling his life 
afloat and drifting over the sea, rejoices when his feet 
touch again the steadfast earth, and gathers from 
every short and uncertain visit to the house of his 


father or his mother new thoughts and feelings to 
feed and live upon, when again the midnight winds 
shall be piping in the shrouds, and his ship going in 
darkness along her foaming paths on the great deep. 

The free and joyful demeanour of the young 
sailor pleased all their neighbours in the lane. Some¬ 
thing of that enthusiasm with which most minds think 
of the British navy was found even here; and he 
never made his appearance without kind and cordial 
greetings from many a door and window. It was 
well seen that he was a dutiful son, and the power 
of that most human and needful of all virtues, filial 
piety, is never lost, even to the most careless or most 
cal ous. It goes, with its appeal to every human 
feeling at once to the gate of the heart, and nothing 
obstructs its entrance. The satisfaction the neigh 
hours felt m seeing the young sailor spread itself over 
all the family; and some of them who had not been 
accustomed to speak with the Lyndsays now con¬ 
gratulated them with homely warmth on the boy's 
return, and prayed that God would save life and limb 
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from battle or shipwreck, for sake of his mother, who 
was a widow, and worse than a widow. Thus was 
peace restored to the soul of Alice Lyndsay—and she 
could now sit by her fireside at night, with her children 
laughing, talking, working, singing round her, and 
almost partake in the circling merriment;—while on 
Sabbath, as they sat beside her in the House of God, 
her heart was filled with a tranquil gratitude, and had 
a humble hope that one great blessing more might 
yet be granted to their united prayers. 

It was in such a tranquil state of resignation, that 
on the afternoon of a Sabbath-day, about the middle 
of April, Margaret ventured to propose to her mother 
that they should all take a walk together as far as 
Braehead. The sound of that word was a pang to 
her heart; but she looked upon Margaret’s face, and 
she saw nothing but a cheerful smile. “ Why not go, 
mother ? we are all together now, and before very 
long may be even more together still. Laurence, ask 
my mother to go—for she can refuse you nothing— 
and does not care about me, now that you have come 
home ! ” The two together soon prevailed. Esther’s 
blind face sparkled with joy—and Marion, whose 
remembrances, dim and confused as they were, yet 
came upon her at the sound of the word Braehead, 
which had for so long been one of the most familiar 
in her small vocabulary, looked upon them with an 
expression of fleeting intelligence as they were pre¬ 
paring to set off, and said—“Braehead is the place 
for birds and butterflies, and the singing honey-bees. 
Is robin redbreast dead and buried ? We’ll soon 
see; ” and then she ran to her tame dove, and taking 
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it up, began to fondle it, and entirely forgot that any 
other notion had been in her mind, or that she was to 
be taken with the rest to Braehead. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, and thousands of 
peaceable parties, mostly family ones, were taking 


their weekly walk in quiet and contented happiness. 
Each group was satisfied within itself, and greetings 
were interchanged, as they passed along, in that kind 
spirit which had been infused into their minds by the 
service of the hallowed day. There was no noise, 


and one character of grateful contentment reigned 
over all. The large city was hushed within, without, 
and around. Every irregular and disturbing feeling 
seemed almost wholly calmed ; and the gentle closing 
of day, without being dull or spiritless, was such as 
the minds of men would have desired who were 
obliged by necessity to forget in their usual occupa¬ 
tions more serious and solemn thought, and who 
therefore, enjoyed the stated return of leisure and 
freedom from a painful thraldom, much more in the 
sobriety of reflection, than they would have done in 
eager and unrestrained delight. The young sailor 
? ho. had not forgotten his Scottish Sabbaths in 
°re,gn countries, but who had kept them with a 
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ol a ship of war, now walked through places well 
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reflected how happy were all her children, and that 
her husband would probably return to her, that 
despondency gradually wore off, and before they 
came in sight of the plane-trees of Braehead, faintly 
tinged with the verdure of spring, she felt quite 
happy, and joined with her children in a joyful ex¬ 
clamation as soon as they beheld the roof of what 
had so long been their own house. Its appearance 
gave no painful shock. There it stood in its well- 
known vernal beauty; and Margaret’s eyes flashed 
through joyful tears as she turned smiling round to 
her mother, and said, “ Bonny Braehead looks as 
sweet as ever—it is not true that they have cut down 
our trees.” 

The small party did not go straight up to the 
house, but, by a footpath, went into the wide broomy 
field behind it, and sat down together on a green 
knoll. Little or nothing was changed. They knew 
the very cows that were pasturing about them, and 
the tall grey horse belonging to John Walker, their 
old neighbour, was taking his Sabbath rest in the 
pasture. A few early lambs were running to and fro 
—the voice of bees was not unheard—and the loud, 
clear, and mellow song of the blackbirds was ringing 
through the Braidhill Wood. It was just a Sabbath 
of other years. One person only was wanting. Had 
he been with them, their happiness had been com¬ 
plete. But although he was not there, his image was ; 
and there were circumstances known to one and all 
of them that gave them reason to hope that, on their 
next visit, he might be present at the head of them 
all, and dearer to them for the sake of his misfortunes 
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and his repented sins. So the small party continued 
sitting in tranquillity—not indeed a party of pleasure, 
for that is but a shallow word—but one contented 
with their lot, and humbly anxious to deserve it, 
with all its sorrows, by resignation to the decrees 
of Heaven. 

Laurence started up, and taking Margaret by the 
arm, cheerfully said, “ Let us visit honest John 
Walker.” His mother, Esther, and Marion followed ; 
and by well-known ways they soon were at the door 
of their rude but kind-hearted neighbour. All the 
family were at home; and, after the first friendly 
meeting, all eyes were riveted on the young sailor. 
Young and old devoured the words of him who had 
sailed the seas and seen far-off countries. The good 
woman of the house soon got tea ready, and the 
spirits of all rising in the unexpected pleasure of the 
visit, an hour or two passed away as cheerfully as 
ever they had done in former times, when the Lynd- 
says were themselves inhabitants of Braehead. No 
heart was suffered to flag, or to give itself up to 
painful recollections. A homely happiness bound 
them all down within the limits of that room ; and 
while Laurence told tales of foreign parts, and spoke 
of his ship, her guns, and her crew, his own mother 
listened with pride and admiration, and had not a 
single thought of her own calamities. Margaret sat 
eyeing her brother with a sparkling countenance ; 
and blind Esther, whose own steps were so limited, 
followed in a dream the course of the ship in which 
Laurence had sailed so many thousand leagues, and 
formed her own incommunicable ideas of the countries 
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lie described, and their strange inhabitants. Poor 
Marion, forgetting, as it seemed, her present life, in 
the vivid remembrance of other days, recognised 
pieces of the furniture formerly familiar to her, went 
up to the large wicker-cage, and spoke to the thrush 
by his name, and then patted the head of the large 
good-natured mastiff, whom she knew to be an old 
acquaintance. “ Let us return thanks,” said John 
Walker—and every one was silent as he repeated the 
prayer and thanksgiving. 

“ Let me now discharge my debt,” said Alice, with 
a cheerful countenance. “ You raised four pounds 
for us among the neighbours, when it was sorely 
needed. There it is—and my sailor gave his share— 
God bless him !—nor was Esther wanting.” A calm 
satisfaction of the conscience was in the widow’s 
heart when Mrs. Walker took the money, and said, 
that a’ the neighbours would think there had been 
a blessing in it—for that the Lyndsays were no 
longer poor. 

But they could not leave Braehead without visit¬ 
ing, if they durst, what had so long been their own 
dwelling. They understood that decent and good 
people now inhabited that house. Without any dis¬ 
turbed emotion they opened the little gate, and heard 
the sound of the gravel beneath their feet, as they 
walked together past the front. The windows were 
as clear and bright as before, and the creeping shrubs 
which had grown up under their own eyes, and had 
been tied by their own hands, had not been neglected. 
All was neat, orderly, and beautiful. A similar spirit 
of domestic happiness now seemed to prevail over the 
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dwelling. As soon as it was known who they were, 
chairs were kindly set for them all, and a young, 
decently-clad, couple welcomed them as visitors to 
the house in which they had so long lived. Their 
hearts were fortified by pure, resigned, religious con¬ 
tentment, and not a tear was shed. Alice was grave 
and sedate—but Laurence and Margaret, overjoyed 
at seeing their mother so happy, smiled at each other, 
and alluded to former times. They did not repine— 
they felt no envy towards the present worthy inhabi¬ 
tants. They had had their own long days and years 
at Braehead—and now Margaret was satisfied to live 
in that dark and gloomy lane, and Laurence to be a 
wanderer on the seas. 

They all felt that God had been gracious to them, 
and that, as long as they obeyed His laws, happiness 
would find them out wherever their lot was cast. It 
was the Sabbath-day—the day of contentment and 
peace they had been happy for a few hours more at 
Braehead ; and now that the daylight was nearly gone, 
and the sun sinking, as they had all often seen him 
sink behind the distant Highland mountains, they said 
good-night without any painful sighs—and, walking 
quietly back to the town through the pleasant dimness 
of the dewy evening, they entered the door of their 
own dwelling in the lane—and, after short and fervent 
prayers, all lay down in peace. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LAURENCE sometimes brought to his mother’s house 
a young messmate, named Henry Needham, who had 
been his bosom friend from the first month they were 
together at sea. He was an English boy, the son of a 
poor curate with a large family, and had left home 
clandestinely, like Laurence himself, for the life of a 
sailor. He was nearly two years older than the Scotch 
boy, and had been of great use to him in all his duties 
on board ship. In Kingston Harbour Laurence had 
had the yellow fever, and Harry Needham had been his 
nurse. The lads, therefore, were indeed real friends— 
brothers; and no wonder that Harry was at all times 
welcome in the widow’s house. Alice, in a few days, 
absolutely loved him as her own son. Margaret showed 
him, by her sweet smiles and gentle voice, how happy 
she always was to see him who had saved her brother’s 
life ; and blind Esther, charmed by the sound of his 
southern speech, and by the heartsome laughter that 
ever accompanied the gay talk of the witty “ English 
laddie,” was always more cheerful when he was in the 
room. Both boys had ceased to indulge in any delusive 
dreams of a sea life, and had experienced many of its 
hard and stern realities. But they had chosen it, were 
now bound to it by honour, pride, spirit, fortitude, 
and many other feelings that are not easily tamed or 
extinguished ; and, although the ignorant enthusiasm 
of young imagination had now less power in their 
minds, yet they were proud of their profession, and 
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showed by their bold, free, and unclouded eyes, that 
they were contented to face danger on that element, 
and glad, when it could be so, to enjoy on shore the 
happiness of calm human affections. 

Laurence’s mother had for a long time been so 
much a prey to severe affliction, that her heart had 
often ceased to follow him over the seas, and had almost 
been brought to a sort of dull and sad conviction that 
her boy would never return. His sudden and un¬ 
expected reappearance completely thawed the frost in 
her heart—and that heart was now filled with the warm 
overflowings of maternal love and pride. Laurence 
was much grown ; and while any one might have 
thought him a handsome boy, to her he seemed much 
more. Her naturally calm and sedate spirit, rendered 
more so by no ordinary sufferings, was not proof against 
such deep delight as now came upon it; her face was 
now often overspread with smiling happiness; her 
motions more lively and active, as in former pleasant 
days; and all the neighbours said that Mrs. Lyndsay 
was quite a new woman since the return of her boy. 
Laurence, too, looked forward on life in hope and con¬ 
fidence ; and told his mother that, if he was spared, 
he might not always be serving before the mast; 
for that his captain, finding he had education, had 
promised, if possible, to get him, some day or other, 
made a midshipman. The widow’s heart was full of 
gratitude to Heaven when she listened to her son’s 
cheerful voice, and partook insensibly in some measure 
of those eager and ardent hopes which buoyed up and 
gladdened the lad s fearless spirit. The sea sounded 
less mournfully and terribly in her dreams, and she 
G 2 
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was even able to smile and half believe, when Laurence 
laughingly told her that sea was the place for long 
life, and that people almost all died on their lazy beds 
on shore. “ I will not be so low-spirited about you 
again, when you are away, Laurence,” said his mother ; 
but she knew not her own heart at the time she spoke, 
for her fears were to be in proportion to her love, and 
that was now indeed exceeding great. 

“To-morrow is May-day,” said the young sailor to 
his mother, “ and I am set upon a ploy. I must have 
my face washed in May-dew on the top of Arthur's 
Seat. It will keep it from being sunburnt. Bonny 
Mary Mitchell shall be my sweetheart for the time, 
and Margaret there may be Harry Needham’s. Esther 
will take hold of my other arm, and we will all come 
back perfect beauties, in time to breakfast. We must 
start by sunrise, or the diamonds and pearls will all 
be gathered up from the grass by the hands of idle 
thieves like ourselves, who go to cheat the fairies.” 
Harry joined his eloquence to that of his friend, and 
Alice, happy to see them all happy, agreed to the 

four o’clock on May morning the party left 
the dark narrow lane, wherein all seasons of the year 
were so much alike, and walked arm-in-arm together 
beneath the soft still dawning that was colouring the 
heavens above with the beauty of its rosy light. The 
city was yet hushed in sleep, and the huge masses of 
buildings smokeless, glimmering, and silent. Here 
and there the footfall of an early riser was heard, per¬ 
haps going to awaken or collect a party for the same 
pleasant pastime. The turrets of Holyrood were 
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sounding in the twilight with the coo of pigeons as 
the little party passed by the old palace ; and it seemed 
to be getting visibly lighter every moment, till they 
reached the stone seat at St. Anthony’s Well. 

Their hearts were happy, and as they sat talking 
and laughing, all the scene before, around, and above 
them, became apparent, 

“ Under the opening eyelids of the morn.” 

The heaven sent its still bright joy into their young 
and open souls—the freshness of the dewy green¬ 
sward glittered on all sides—the pure radiance of the 
little undisturbed fountain, by which they sat, in its 
rocky cell, was pleasant to them so early afoot—the 
small birds began to twitter among the masses of the 
ruined chapel and “ There she lies! ” exclaimed 
Laurence, gazing on the now apparent Firth, and 
pointing to their own frigate—“ There she lies, Harry 
—the lazy lubbers will be about mounting the morn¬ 
ing watch! ” Harry pointed out to Margaret, at his 
side, his Majesty’s frigate the Tribune; and said, press¬ 
ing her arm closer to his heart, “After this, I shall 
never drink my grog without saying or thinking, 
‘Health to sweet Margaret Lyndsay.’ ” 

It was now perfect daylight, and the joyous party 
ascended the hill. “What right, by-the-by,” said 
Harry Needham, “have you folks in Scotland to call 
your mountains by the name of our English kings ? 
King Arthur, indeed ! He never sat up yonder inliis 
days. ^ And then you have your round table, too, at 
John o Groat’s House. If my father was here—he is 
a devil of an antiquarian—he would tell you all about 
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it, and send that old Scotch fir round table spinning 
into the North Sea.”—“ \\ hen we come to any o’ the 
fairy rings,” whispered blind Esther, “ I wish you 
would stop and tell me, for I would just like to sit 
down in the middle o’ ane, and try a charm .”—“ No 
stopping, ladies and gentlemen,” said Laurence, “till 
we get to the topmost top of the Seat, and then I will 
take breath, and a kiss and a half from Mary, which 
she promised me last Wednesday. I think I see Jack 
Swinton looking at us with his glass from the frigate. 
But we have the best of the joke.” Youth and joy 
carried them swiftly up the hill, and they welcomed 
in May-day, as it was right they should, in spite of all 
the telescopes of the Tribune. 

“Could you show us such a sight as this in Eng- 
* land, Harry ?—If King Arthur never sat here, as you 
and your dad say, so much the greater pity for him. 
There’s a Castle for you, that you Englishers never 
could take since it stood on that rock—and there is a 
City worth looking at—nane o’ your low-built strag¬ 
gling streets, but houses o’ fourteen storeys, and filled 
from keel to deck with perhaps a jolly crew of five 
hundred men, women, children, and auld wives!— 
There’s a corn country for you—and yonder’s the 
Highlands, that will send down in harvest time a 
shower of shearers. England !—Will you ever com¬ 
pare England again, Harry, with such a country as 
Scotland ? Look at it, I tell you. Let Margaret 
wash her ain face in the dew, and look down, you 
lubber, on the Lothians.’ - ’ Harry was in too happy 
a humour to deny Scotland’s pre-eminence over all the 
lands of the earth; and as Margaret Lyndsay wiped 
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the May-dew from her smiling face, and with an in¬ 
nocent blush half hid it from him below her bonnet, he 
would have willingly allowed Scotland, even if it had 
been nothing but a sterile waste of sand, stones, and 
rocks, to be the Garden of Eden, and the very heart 
of Paradise. 

Hundreds of other parties were now sprinkled 
over all sides of Arthur’s Seat. The townsfolk met 
on the summit with people from the country, who 
had ascended from the direction of Duddingstone, 
and other villages to the south. One spirit of hilarity 
prevailed over them all ; and the gay, glad, green hill 
sent up the voice of its rejoicing into the air, which 
was now brightened by the strong sun, and animated 
by the multitudinous currents of insect life, that 
seemed to come flowing interminably on from the 
unknown places of their generation, and passing away 
with their burnished or sober-suited wings into the 
appointed silence of their transient and happy exist¬ 
ence. The city bells chimed “six”—and the fair¬ 
beaming May morn was now in all her beauty, glory, 
and magnificence, over earth, sea, and heaven. 

This little party, quite wild with joy, came dancing 
down the hill—but one of them always was with the 
blind girl. She seemed to enjoy the May-day morn 
as much as any of them—and almost every minute 
had been adding to her bunch of primroses, which 
the others had gathered. The loss of eyes was no 
loss to her—her happiness was complete. And when 
again they rested, after their descent, on the stone 
seat by St Anthony’s Well, unasked she sang them 
one of her favourite songs. In the midst of such 
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happiness as theirs, it is not to be wondered at that 
she chose a plaintive air ; and never had her voice 
sounded so silver-sweet as among the echoes of that 
silent place. I wo or three other small parties, arrested, 
as they were passing by, listened with delight to the 
unexpected music.—“ Puir thing, I’m thinking she’s 
blind.”—“ It's that makes her sing sac sweet.”—“God 
send you a long life and a happy ane, my bonny bairn” 
—and with these and similar words the strangers 
passed on their own way. 

Then there was talk of foreign countries—of islands 
overshadowing the sea with their beautiful trees—of 
the canoes of savage men—of battles—shipwrecks— 
calms—storms—midnight watches on the mast-top— 
merry' meetings below-dccks—the dull imprisonment 
at sea—and the exulting liberation on shore. The 
girls drank in every word with greedy cars; and 
Esther forgot the fairies and their rings in thoughts 
dim and delightful, stretching away, in her dark imagi¬ 
nation, over the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Alice and poor Marion had not been up above 
half-an-hour, the room had just been made clean and 
tidy, and the breakfast-table covered with a white 
napkin, when the laughing May-dew gatherers were 
heard in the lane. Laurence brought in Mary Mit¬ 
chell and Esther ; and happy Harry Needham, a few 
paces behind, attended Margaret, beautiful from the 
breath of the clear mountain air, innocent and happy, 
and forgetful of everything but the present hour, 
which to her bounded this life, and left it undarkened 
and undisturbed by memory of the past and fear of 
the future. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'll! at May-day morning* had sent mirth and joy 
through many a narrow lane and gloomy court among 
the multitude of huddled houses from the Castlehill to 
Holyrood. Many dwell in those dark and hidden 
places, the years of whose childhood have been passed 
on the clover lea or the heathery moor. They have 
not lost their iiking to the pleasant cottages and 
farms of the country, nor altogether forgotten the 
sound of the stream along whose banks they walked 
to the parish school, and in play-hours bathed in its 
pools and linns. A thicker atmosphere is now over 
them than that which they breathed of old ; and they 
are in all respects townsfolk, and contented with their 
lot, in the midst of noise and obscurity. But if there 
be an occasional festival in which they may recur to 
the images of their former life, there are many who 
will not choose to forget or neglect it. The artisan or 
mechanic leaves his dim workshop for an hour or a day 
and feels that he has yet a heart not insensible to 
those pleasures which have long ceased to make a 
part of his life s enjoyment. Gathering May-dew on 
a green hill-side, and dancing in a fairy ring at sum 

^ SUited to poor h ard-working 
p ople, cribbed and confined in noisome alleys and 

Horht °of h m ° St th V Vh ° Ie yCar trough from the very 
hght of heaven. But the love of nature lies more or 

less m every human heartin many hearts such as 

these it is strong and indestructible ; and on May-day 
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morning, Arthur’s Seat and the other high grounds 
(thirty years ago, at least) used to be covered with 
groups of persons in the very lowest situations of life, 
whose hearts and whose imaginations, town-bred as 
they were, rejoiced once more in the fresh dew 1 *: and 
pure airs of the country, remembering, as they did, 
the green pastoral hills of Tweeddale or the misty 
glens of Badenoch and Lochaber. 

Mrs. Lyndsay’s scholars had May-day to them¬ 
selves ; and some of them brought to school next 
morning flowers scarcely yet faded, and small twigs of 
the green hawthorn. That play-day had given spirits 
both to teachers and scholars. There was even more 
than the usual cheerful hum in the room, and Margaret 
had never before felt her task to be so pleasant. Her 
heart was happier than it knew ; and were her father 
to come home (which she felt assured he would do 
soon), then that room in the lane, which had at first 
seemed so wretched a place only a few months ago, 
would be just as pleasant and happy as the one at 
Braehead. 

In this cheerful state of mind Margaret had one 
afternoon gone to take a walk with Mary Mitchell. 
Mary was the first girl about her own age whom 
Margaret had formed acquaintance with since she had 
ceased to be a child ; and, rather from that circum¬ 
stance than any similarity of disposition, she felt 
for her a very sincere friendship. She was a good- 
humoured, good-looking girl; and Margaret, who had 
scarcely any other companions of her own years, was 
always happy in her company. They met, accident¬ 
ally, with Harry Needham, and he proposed going to 
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the theatre. At this proposal Mary’s face kindled ; 
but Margaret knew that her mother never went there, 
and she also knew that her grandmother had always 
spokerTof the playhouse as a den of wickedness. She 
therefore at once refused to go. But the gay young 
sailor laughed at all her scruples, and offered, if she 
would go, to take all the blame upon himself, and to 
convince her mother of the harmlessness of the amuse¬ 
ment. Margaret felt her imagination roused by the 
words “ Tragedy of Douglas ”—she said within herself 
that it was hard not to see for once in her life what so 
many had seen; and having read the play, which has 
been often printed as a cheap pamphlet, she knew 
there was nothing bad in it—so, being by nature some¬ 
what mutable in her lighter resolutions, she was pre¬ 
vailed upon to enter the door. 


The house was a full one ; and, before the curtain 
drew up, Margaret thought herself in a splendid 
dream. The lights—the music—the ladies in the 
boxes—the whole spirit of the place—so totally at 

variance with the small quiet room she had just left_ 

all held her in a delighted delusion ; and she scarcely 
thought herself in this world. At last the stage was 
revealed—and that solemn Soliloquy was spoken by 
one whose every word sounded straight to the heart 
Mrs. Siddons. As the tragedy went on, Margaret 
gave her tears and sobs freely—and would not, even 

T angCr ’ have torn herse lf away from 

Lady Randolph and her late-found son. At last the 

cur a m fell upon the dead Norval and th 

wailing over “ my beautiful-my brave ; - and Mar¬ 
garet, whose hand had long been held, without her 
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being sensible of it, by the young sailor, started up, 
with her face drenched in tears, and many sobs 

-Juggling in her bosom, and, as it awakened out of a 
trance, insisted on going home. 

Marry Needham parted with them near the lane, 
at Margaret's request; and now she trembled as she 
opened the door, for she knew that she had done what 
would give her mother much concern and displeasure. 
Mary Mitchell was with her; and, immediately on 
sitting down, said that Margaret had been drinking 
tea with her, in the absence of her parents, who had 
gone to visit a neighbour. Margaret, thus relieved 
from the painful necessity of confessing her fault to 
her mother, seemed, by her silence, not to contradict 
this falsehood—and in a short time her confusion went 
away. 

Then Margaret Lyndsay felt that she had been 
guilty of joining in a lie to her mother, to conceal 
conduct which she knew would be displeasing and 
distressing to her, and therefore forbidden. She was 
ashamed to look up, and wished there was no light in 
the room. But how could she confess her fault now, 
and make poor Mary Mitchell a liar? That good- 
humoured girl was not afraid about herself; for her 
parents did not care about such things, but had broken 
the truth to save a friend. Partly, therefore, from 
shame, partly fear, and partly from feeling to her 
companion, Margaret said nothing, and they all went 
to bed. The simple creature hardly dared to say her 
prayers. Her sin had not been very great; but, in 
the night-time, it seemed to her to be most wicked, 
and she often thought of rising up, and going to her 
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mother’s bedside to confess.it all. But the innocent 
creature fell asleep, and in the morning light she felt 
relief, and began to consider her offence as less heinous. 
She determined, however, to confess her fault to her 


mother before another evening’s prayer. 

The scholars came in, and Alice was just going to 
ask some question in the Catechism, when one of the 
girls said—“ Oh ! I wish you had taken me to the 
playhouse with you last night. My brother said he 
saw you there with Harry Needham, the English 
sailor” Margaret wished herself dead. Had she 


been convicted of a deadly sin, more sinking and 
suffocating sickness could not have oppressed her 
heart. Alice looked at her with astonishment and 
grief; but other feelings touched her when her poor 
ckughter rose up, sobbing, pale, and weeping, and 
with difficulty walked into the other room " It is 
quite true, mother. I did what I well knew was for- 

r 1 l< v d T’i and 1 t0ld 3 he t0 conceal il: - 1 knew not that 
I had been so wicked. O mother, that yesterday 
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mg her face with her hands, as if in the shame of sin 
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prayed her happy mother. She saw how the poor 
girl had been led to allow a falsehood, and had then 
not enough of courage, and too much kindness, to 
confess it, to the discredit of one who had wished to 
shield her ; and therefore all day her manner towards 
Margaret was as tender and affectionate as she could 
make it, and never before had she uttered her name 
perhaps with such extreme tenderness as she did that 
night in her prayers. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

MARGARET Lyndsay’S naturally buoyant and gay 
disposition now coloured all life to her eyes with the 
brightness of hope. She had no doubt that her father 
would return during the summer—that her mother 
would soon be as happy as ever—and that her brother 
would go and come back from sea safe and unhurt 
among a thousand dangers. Her mother sometimes 
could not but be sad to see her so happy; and 
perhaps a suspicion—not painful, but uneasy—was in 
her maternal heart, that Margaret’s excessive gladness 
was in a great measure owing, unknown to herself, to 
young Harry Needham. The two boys served to¬ 
gether, otherwise she would have prayed, much as 
she was pleased with his frankness, simplicity, and 
warmth of heart, that the ship would sail, and carry 
the young Englishman for ever away from her house. 
She feared that if he stayed much longer Margaret 
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would not easily forget him, and that a secret sadness 
might long remain in that pure and innocent heart, 
now overflowing with happiness. Laurence never by 
any accident came to see them but Harry Needham 
was along with him ; and although Harry sometimes 
pretended that he had come up to see Mary Mitchell, 
she discerned clearly that he cared for nothing but 
the sweet smiles of her own Margaret. 

The young sailor was indeed very much in love. 
Never before had he seen such a girl as Margaret 
Lyndsay. Her sense, her simplicity, her gaiety, all 
made to him more delightful by her Scottish voice, 
dialect, and manner, quite won his whole heart. As 
to marrying, that thought never once entered the 
mind of a boy of eighteen, who had run away from 
his parents, neither did so much as the shadow of one 
wicked thought pass across the heart of that brave 
young sailor. He had sisters of his own about 
Margaret’s age, and he loved her as tenderly as he 
loved them, but with a passionate and engrossing 
restlessness, when she was out of his sight, all unlike 
calm fraternal affection. He never thought of the 
future, or, if he did, it was of his ship coming again to 
Leith, or of himself and Laurence walking down to 
Edinburgh from some English seaport on leave of 
absence. In the present he lived—and, whenever 
he could leave the vessel, that moment he turned 
his back upon the shore, and walked with a quick 
undeviating step to that lane where he was always 
sure to get a glimpse, at least—a smile—a word—a 
touch of the hand from Margaret Lyndsay. 

The time was now drawing near for the frigate to 
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sail, and Harry said that every morning he expected 
to see her “ hoist the Blue Peter ; ” for it was rumoured 
that the French Republican fleet were going to put to 
sea, and that Lord Howe was to be reinforced. A 
great battle, he said, was expected. At these words 
Margaret laid down her work, and grew deadly pale. 
“ Be not afraid for your brother, my dear lassie, I’ll 
insure his life for one single kiss ; ” and, for the last 
time, the young sailor kissed her lips. Margaret 
looked round to see if her mother was in the room ; 
but as she was not, she took up her work—said 
nothing—and in a few minutes laughed and talked 
as before. This was on a Saturday evening, and he 
made her promise to go with him next morning to 
church. “ I will meet you at the head of Leith Walk, 
and we will go to the English Chapel, as they call it, 
at Leith. You never were in one, I dare say, and I 
wish you to see our religion.” 

Margaret said that she was afraid she might 
not be allowed to go; but he told her mother that 
Laurence was to be of the party, and that they would 
all three return together after service. Margaret 
thought she saw something in the expression of 
Harry’s face that looked as if he were deceiving her 
mother about Laurence ; and she almost wished that 
it might be so—a slight silent deceit in a young heart 
yielding to the first delight of an unconscious and 
innocent passion—but a deceit, small as it was, that 
was soon to be wept over in rueful tears. 

On Sunday morning Margaret dressed herself 
with all her care ; and her mother could not help 
sighing as she saw the happy creature standing so 
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much longer than usual before her little mirror, across 
the gilt top of which hung a bright crimson feather of 
some foreign bird, a present from Harry Needham. 
At last she was ready to go ; and as she had to walk 
to Leith before church time, it was necessary to leave 
home without her mother and sisters, who were going 
to a nearer place of worship. Margaret was glad of 
this ; for she had been afraid that her mother might go 
with her to the head of Leith Walk to see Laurence, 
when no Laurence might be there ; so she took up 
her little red Bible, and, knowing that she was going 
to a good place, she went away with a happy, but 
a beating heart. Some of the church-bells were be¬ 
ginning to ring, and she feared she might be too late; 
yet she well knew Harry would wait for her—so she 
walked at her usual pace through the yet unbroken 
silence of the Sabbath streets, on which few people 
had begun to appear. 

Her heart was indeed glad within her when she 
saw the young sailor at the spot. His brown sun¬ 
burnt face was all one smile of exulting joy ; and his 
bold clear eyes burned through the black hair that 
clustered over his forehead. There was not a hand¬ 
somer, finer-looking boy in the British navy. Although 
serving before the mast, as many a noble lad has 
done, he was the son of a poor gentleman ; and as he 
came up to Margaret Lyndsay, in his smartest suit, 
with his white straw hat, his clean shirt-neck tied 
with a black ribbon, and a small yellow cane in his 
hand, a brighter boy and a fairer girl never met in 
affection in the calm sunshine of a Scottish Sabbath- 
day. 

H 
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“ Why have you not brought Laurence with you ? ° 
Harry made her put her arm within his, and then 
told her that it was not her brother’s day on shore. 
Now all the calm air was filled with the sound of 
bells, and Leith Walk covered with well-dressed 
families. The nursery gardens on each side were 
almost in their greatest beauty—so soft and delicate 
the verdure of the young imbedded trees, and so 
bright the glow of intermingled early flowers. “ Let 
us go to Leith by a way I have discovered,” said the 
joyful sailor; and he drew Margaret gently away 
from the public walk into a retired path winding with 
many little white gates through these luxuriantly 
cultivated enclosures. The insects were dancing in 
the air—birds singing all about them—the sky was 
without a cloud—and a dazzling line of light was all 
that was now seen for the sea. The youthful pair 
loitered in their happiness—they never marked that 
the bells had ceased ringing ; and when at last they 
hurried to reach the chapel, the door was closed, and 
they heard the service chanting. Margaret durst not 
knock at the door, or go in so long after worship was 
begun ; and she secretly upbraided herself for her 
forgetfulness of a well-known and holy hour. She 
felt unlike herself walking on the street during the 
time of church, and bcsecchcd Harry to go with her 
out of the sight of the windows, that all seemed 
watching her in her neglect of Divine worship. So 

they bent their steps towards the shore. 

Harry Needham had not perhaps had any precon¬ 
ceived intention to keep Margaret from church; but 
he was very well pleased that, instead of being with 
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her in a pew there, in a crowd, he was now walking 
alone with her on the brink of his own element. The 
tide was coming fast in, hurrying on its little bright 
ridges of variegated foam by short successive en¬ 
croachments over the level shore, and impatient, as it 
were, to reach the highest line of intermingled sea¬ 
weed, silvery sand, and deep-stained or glittering 
shells. The friends, or lovers—and their short dream 
was both friendship and love—retreated playfully 
from every little watery wall that fell in pieces at 
their feet; and Margaret turned up her sweet face in 
the sunlight to watch the slow dream-like motion of 
the seamews, who seemed sometimes to be yielding 
to the breath of the shifting air, and sometimes obey¬ 
ing only some wavering impulse of joy within their 
own white-plumaged breasts. Or she walked softly 
behind them, as they alighted on the sand, that she 
might come near enough to observe that beautifully 
wild expression that is in the eyes of all winged 
creatures whose home is on the sea. 

Alas ! home—church—everything on earth was 
forgotten ; for her soul was filled exclusively with its 
present joy. She had never before, in all her life, 
been down at the sea-shore—and she never again 
was within hearing of its bright, sunny, hollow-sound¬ 
ing, and melancholy waves. 

See, said Harry, with a laugh, “ the kirks have 
scaled, as you say here in Scotland—the pier-head is 
like a wood of bonnets. Let us go there, and I think 
I can show them the bonniest face among them a7’ 
The fresh sea-breeze had tinged Margaret’s pale face 
with crimson, and her heart now sent up a sudden 
II 3 
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blush to deepen and brighten that beauty. They 
mingled with the cheerful, but calm and decent 
crowd, and stood together at the end of the pier, 
looking towards the ship. “That is our frigate, 
Margaret, the Tribune; she sits like a bird on the 
water, and sails well, both in calm and storm.” The 
poor girl looked at the ship, with her flags flying, till 
her eyes filled with tears. “ If we had a glass, like 
one my father once had, we might perhaps see 
Laurence; ” and for the moment she used the word 
“father” without remembering what and where he 
was in his misery. “ There is one of our jigger-rigged 
boats coming right before the wind. Why, Margaret, 
this is the last opportunity you may have of seeing 
your brother. We may sail to-morrow ; nay, to-night.” 
A sudden wish to go on board the ship seized Margaret s 
heart. Harry saw the struggle—and wiling her down 
a flight of steps, in a moment lifted her into the boat, 
which, with the waves rushing in foam within an inch 
of the gunwale, went dancing out of harbour, and was 
soon half-way over to the anchored frigate. 

The novelty of her situation, and of all the scene 
around, at first prevented the poor girl from thinking 
deliberately of the great error she had committed in 
thus employing her Sabbath hours in a way so very 
different to what she had been accustomed; but she 
soon could not help thinking what she was to say to 
her mother when she went home, and was obliged to 
confess that she had not been at church at all, and had 
paid a visit to her brother on board the ship. She 
knew that she had almost deceived her mother from 
the beginning; and remembered her former fault in 
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going to the theatre, and then being accessory to a 
falsehood in order to conceal it. And now the loud 
laughing merriment that filled the boat struck her 
heart as a violation of the Sabbath. She then tried 
to believe that the desire alone to sec her brother had 
brought her there ; but Harry Needham’s arm was 
round her side, and she felt with a pang that she had 
acted contrary to all the practice and principles of her 
former life. It was very sinful in her thus to disobey 
her own conscience and her mother’s will, and the tears 
came into her eyes. The young sailor thought she 
was afraid, and only pressed her closer to him, with a 
few soothing words. At that moment, a scamew came 
winnowing its way towards the boat, and one of the 
sailors, rising up with a musket, took aim at it as it 
flew over their heads. Margaret suddenly started up, 
crying, “ Do not kill the pretty bird ! ” and stumbling, 
fell forward upon the man, who also lost his balance. 
A flaw of wind struck the mainsail—the helmsman 
was heedless—the sheet fast—and the boat instantly 

filling, went down in a moment, head foremost,in twenty 
fathom water. 

The accident was seen both from the shore and 
the ship ; and a crowd of boats put off to their relief. 
But death was beforehand with them all; and when 
the frigates boat came to the place, nothing was seen 
upon the waves. Two of the men, it was supposed, 
had gone to the bottom entangled with ropes or beneath 
the sail—in a few moments the grey head of the old 
steersman was apparent, and he was lifted up with an 
oar—drowned. A woman’s clothes were next descried ; 
and Margaret was taken up with something hea\y 
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weighing down the body. It was Harry Needham, who 
had sunk in trying to save her; and in one of his 
hands was grasped a tress of her hair that had given 
way in the desperate struggle. There seemed to be 
faint symptoms of life in both ; but they were utterly 
insensible. The crew, among which was Laurence 
Lyndsay, pulled swiftly back to the ship ; and the 
bodies were first of all laid down together side by side 
in the captain’s cabin. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

MARGARET’S mother had gone with her other two 
daughters to the Greyfriars Church, and after service 
had taken a walk with them round the outskirts of 
that part of the town where she thought it likely they 
might meet with the little party coming up from Leith. 
No one who saw them walking quietly along could 
have supposed that she was a deserted wife—one girl 
blind, and the other an object of the deepest human 
compassion. For the stillness of the hallowed day 
had breathed into the mother’s breast a perfect resigna¬ 
tion ; her face wore a calm smile in the sunshine ; and 
she was respectably dressed in some of those garments 
which she had bought in the undisturbed days of her 
humble prosperity. The blind girl was neatly attired 
in a blue gown—the colour she loved best, because it 
was that of the sweet-smelling violets—and the straw 
bonnet of her own workmanship was gaily bedecked 
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with ribbons of a fainter hue. Poor Marion was decently 
and neatly clad in sober and Quaker-like grey ; and 
always on the Sabbath she seemed less like an afflicted 
creature, partly from imitation of others, and partly, 
no doubt, from dim intimations within her darkened 
spirit of its dependence on something called God. 

Not meeting with those they sought, and afraid of 
being surprised on the street by the sound of the after¬ 
noon bells, Alice took her daughters home, and, instead 
of again going to church, read to them some chapters 
of the Bible. In these and other innocent occupations, 
hour after hour wore away, and still no appearance of 
Margaret. Such a thing had never happened before : 
and the mother, after a short fit of doubt and dis¬ 
pleasure, was suddenly seized with affright and terror. 
“ Can she have deceived me, as she went out with her 
Bible in her hand ? and is she forgetting me and her 
God, and His Sabbath, in company with that English 
laddie ? ” But that unjust suspicion passed by in a 

moment, and then she thought of sudden sickness_ 

even of sudden death. The city clocks tolled six, and 
the dull iron sound drove the belief of some fatal 
calamity deeper and deeper into her quaking heart. 
“ Sit still, children, till I come back,” and with totter¬ 
ing knees she walked down the lane into the wide 
street. 

f umour of the death of the very humblest 
individual by flood or fire, or any other lamentable 
accident, sometimes passes through a populous town 
almost as quickly as that of some great national event, 
a victorious battle, or fatal overthrow. Open hearts 
greedily swallow it in broad and in obscure places— 
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it goes into the dwellings of rich and poor—and for a 
while thousands upon thousands repeat a name which, 
an hour before, was known only to a few families, and 
which, in a day or two, will drop away from the 
column of a newspaper into silence and forgetfulness. 
Alice saw four or five people standing together, and 
speaking earnestly, at the entrance of a court, and 
heard the words—“All drowned, poor creatures, in 
breaking the Lord’s day—a bonny bit young lassie, 
they say, pleasuring wi' her sweetheart, and baith 
called before the God they had forgotten.” She stood 
close to the group, as if she had been one of them ; 
but she was not able to connect together any more of 
their words. “ Gude preserve us ! ” said a woman with 
a child in her arms ; “ wha is this among us wi* siccan 
a white face of consternation ? Arena ye the school¬ 
mistress in the lane down-by yonner? ”—“ I am ; and 
if a lassie has been drowned, it is my ain daughter 
Margaret; for she went out this morning, and I ken 
now that she will be brought hame a corpse, if ever 
brought hame at a’ out of the sea, where Harry Need¬ 
ham has let her be drowned on the Lord’s day.’’’ 

The sound of wheels was heard coming down a 
steep street that led into that where they were stand¬ 
ing ; and a coach approached at a foot’s pace, sur¬ 
rounded by a considerable crowd, who walked by it, 
not like a mob, but silently, and with composed faces. 
It passed by, and Alice, although nearly blind, thought 
she saw at the window one in a sailor's dress, like her 
son. “ Wha’s in the coach ? ” asked one of the women. 
“The schoolmistress’s daughter; some says shes 
dead, and ithers that she’s lcevin’; but I saw her face, 
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and I’m sure she is dead : for the bonny ccn were 
shut, and her checks had a blue and drowned look.” 

There was no want of pity and commiseration 
when Alice said—“ The drowned bairn’s mine.” Every 
heart then was, for a time, made equally compassion¬ 
ate by the sight of such deep affliction brought home 
to them all ; and when the door of the house was 
shut by the sailor boy on Margaret and her mother, 
both equally insensible to what was passing, the crowd, 
in a few minutes, went away silent, one by one, and 
many with tears in their eyes. " He’s a fine callant 
yon sailor, and ane that wouldna flinch in fecht for a’ 
his greeting so bitterly the noo. Saw ye hoo he lifted 
the poor bit lassie out o’ the cotch, as she had been 
nae heavier than a windle-strae ? The folk are saying 
he wasna wi’ her when she was drowned, but came 
rowing like desperation frae the frigate o’ war in the 
Roads, to save ane that he kentna was his ain sister 
till he raised her up wi’ his oar, dead and drowned 
out o’ the cruel salt sea.” * 


But Margaret Lyndsay was not drowned, and was 
now lying in her bed, restored both to life and to her 
senses. One question only had she asked at her 
brother, and the answer to it was enough to make her 
content that the coldness and the pains of death were 

r;r^ u over , , her body - Harry ^am was 

dead. She now felt no shame to meet her mother's 

SOrr ° W 40 depait from them all—no regret 
that she was to leave the light of day, and to be 

V r .! e ' Even the fear °f God’s judgment was for a 
vhile absent; and her soul cared for nothing here or 

hereafter, smee she had been the eause ofsweel 
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Harry’s death. Esther sat by her bedside, and felt for 
her cold hand. Now had come the time when the 
blind was, in her turn, to administer comfort; and 
the soft mournful tone of her voice could not well 
be heard without comfort by her sister’s spirit, how¬ 
ever sorely and hopelessly distressed. He who was 
drowned had been known to her only for a few weeks. 
She who spake had been beloved from her earliest 
remembrances. But then, it was not merely that he 
was lost to her, for she had expected him every day to 
be sailing away for ever; but the unendurable and 
soul-killing agony was, that he was dead—all his glee, 
mirth, happiness, and beauty extinguished forever and 
ever, and that, too, by her own sinfulness and guilt. 

Her mother had no upbraidings in her eyes, for 
Margaret had strength enough to tell, in a few words, 
the simple truth. But even if her mother had sup¬ 
posed that there was wickedness in so carelessly be¬ 
having on the Sabbath (and to the heart of a religious 
mother, so troubled, a slight profanation of that day 
was a heinous thing), Margaret would as yet have 
heeded her not. But exhausted and sickened nature 
sank down into sleep, while they who looked upon her 
face prayed that it might be free from all terrible 
dreams ; and as soon as her eyelids were heavily shut, 
and her hearing locked up, her mother, Laurence, 
and Esther knelt down together, with their faces upon 
the bed, and joined their low sobbing voices in fervent 

ejaculations of prayer. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

After an illness of a good many weeks’ duration, 
Margaret Lyndsay was again able to rise from her 
bed at the usual early hour, and to attend to the con¬ 
cerns of the small household. Her life had been in 
great danger for some days, and she had known it. 
At first inconsolable grief and unallayed self-accusa¬ 
tion had made her pray for death ; but life is sweet 
to the young, and the love of it had been insensibly 
re-awakened in her heart. Her mother and sister had 
partly succeeded in convincing her, from her own 
worst confessions, that the death of poor Harry Need¬ 
ham could not be laid at her door; and although a 
secret self-blame was at her heart, and often suddenly 
filled her eyes with tears, yet in general her mind was 
tranquil on that sad account; and conscience, which 
will not suffer itself to be long wronged by passion, 
asserted its own claims to peace. 

But on reviving from that fever, Margaret found 
that there was now greater need for her exertions 
than ever. The school had stood still during her long 
and doubtful illness; and it did not seem easy to 
bring together again all her little scholars. There had 
been a break ; and it is often difficult, even in humblest 
situations, to take up the thread of life. One or two 

IT** KWu Ch ? nged their 0pinion of Margaret since 
ber Sabbath-day adventure, disastrous as it had 

L° th T’ who of themse lves would have had no 
such thought, affected to partake in the judgment of 
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the more austere ; but toothers her innocent calamity 
only the more endeared her, and they kindly told Ijer 
that God did not spare the very best in His inscrutable 
dispensations. Margaret observed both the cold looks 
of them who disapproved, or pretended to do so, and 
the kinder manner of them who pitied her, with the 
same meek and humble spirit; and she hoped that 
neither might be lost upon her future conduct. Her 
sin, great or small, had been sorely punished ; but 
that punishment only turned her soul in upon itself 
in lowly contrition, and strengthened, not shook, her 
faith in the unchangeable goodness and mercy of 
God. 

The very day after the fatal event the frigate had 
left the Firth, and Laurence had been obliged to give 
a silent farewell to Margaret’s lips as she lay asleep. 
Expense was necessarily incurred during her sickness, 
although the benevolent physician, who attended her 
as regularly and tenderly as if she had been the 
daughter of a rich man, would take no fee from the 
poor widow. He saw what kind of a family, under 
Providence, he was rescuing from affliction ; and the 
name of Gregory was one that, illustrious as it was 
in the halls of science, had its greatest and truest 
glory in the obscure dwelling.of wretchedness and 
want. The mother, who had formerly depended so 
much on Margaret, had now become as active and 
awakened as in her more cheerful days, and exchanged 
the drooping serenity of the comforted for the spring¬ 
ing hope of the comforter. But above all, this 
affliction brought up, from the silent regions of its 
growth, the beautiful strength of the blind girl’s 
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character. No eager selfish delights had she ever 
known of her own ; and now all the love and affection 
of her sinless spirit flowed up, like a gushing spring 
when the green flowery surface has been stirred, 
towards her eldest sister, whose hand had taught her 
to set down without fear her dark steps, and from 
whose cheerful talk she had strengthened the silence 
of her own heart, and gathered many pure joys to 
delight her when sitting in the stillness of her uncom¬ 
panioned solitude. She sang her hymns by the 
bedside ; and sometimes, too, her old Scottish ballads; 
and that music was a medicine that has lulled to 
sleep or quieted the throbbing pulse, when any other 
might have been administered in vain. 


By the end of July Margaret Lyndsay was com¬ 
pletely recovered. All her beauty had returned ; and 
some of the neighbours said that the “ puir lassie was 
far bonnier than ever.” Now and then one of her 
scholars would make her and her mother some little 
useful present; no parent suffered her children to be 
in arrears with their small weekly payments ; even 
poor people bought things of Esther’s manufacture 
for which they had no use, just to put a few shillings 
m their way; and these not unobserved humanities, 

creature 0 • ^ a ‘ WayS P assin g amoil S human 

creatures even in states of most abject penury send 
far h Cng l ° i hC heartS ° f those who experience' them 

1 therefore, os if He summer would 

satisfied^' n 1 SUCK happiness as the y were all well 
satisfied to possess; and even if each succeeding 
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season of the year were to bring its own distress, they 
were prepared to meet it, with hearts that had all 
experienced severe and searching sorrows. Laurence 
had been spared in the great battle with the French 
on the first of.June, and would becoming to see them, 
perhaps, during the autumn or winter. And “ O God 
of mercy ! ” would the mother often think, and some¬ 
times say, “ my Walter may yet return to my bosom, 
as he promised, and all his sins be forgiven by his 
Maker, as by me they will be forgotten as they had 
never been.” 

They were all sitting together by the fireside one 
cold, raw September night, somewhat low-spirited, 
and the mother more than usually desponding and dis¬ 
consolate—for fits of melancholy overpowered her at 
times, in spite of herself and her children, that spread 
its dim influence over them likewise—when a single 
hesitating knock came to the door. Margaret opened 
it, and a person putting a letter into her hand went 
away into the darkness, without saying a word. She 
brought the letter to the fire, and stooping down to 
read the direction by that light, she saw that the 
feeble and faint scrawl was in the handwriting of her 
father. It was not for her, but for her mother ; and 
although she would fain have known its contents 
before she gave it into her mother’s hand in her 
present doleful mood, yet that was impossible; so, in 
reaching it over, she just said, “ Oh, me! oh, me!—it 
is surely my father’s writing. It may be to tell us 

that he is coming home at last.” 

Mrs. Lyndsay opened the letter, and looked at it; 
but she saw only the first words, “ My dear Alice,” 
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and the few irregular lines that stopped in the middle 
of the first page. 

“ I cannot see to read it, Margaret, and my heart 
is sick—but read it thou—and be the contents dismal, 
as I know they are, even unto the fear of death, leave 
not out one single word, however small. Let us all 
together hear the worst.” Margaret first read the 
letter to herself; and, accustomed as she had been 
for some months to grief, she was then able, and just 
able, to do as she was bid. 

“ My dear Alice— 

“ I am on my death-bed. For sake of the love of 
our youth, and of Him who died that sinners like me 
might not utterly perish, come, if you can, to the 
Laigh Wynd, opposite the Barracks, Glasgow. You 
will find me, by asking for Jacob Russel, at the shop 
of Mrs. Alison, a widow. Give the love of their dying 
father to our children. 

“Walter Lyndsay.” 

Till this hour, there had always been hope in the 
house. Not very often did Alice speak of their father 
to Margaret and Esther ; for in such a case, thought¬ 
ful, and affectionate, and forgiving silence was best 
for them all. But never had the deserted wife lain 
down one night on her bed—never had she risen from 
it one morning—without remembering him in her 
prayers ; and believing devoutly that the bonds of sin, 
though strong, often snap suddenly asunder, and that 
Walter could love no one in this world as he had once 
loved her; she had convinced her soul, in her desertion, 
that her husband would most certainly return, and 
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that they might yet be buried side by side, or in one 
grave. That trust was now known to be a delusion ; 
for it was too plain that he would not have so written, 
had he not felt that his hour was nearly come. 

Neither Margaret nor Esther could think other¬ 
wise than that their father was dying. Margaret read 
over many a hundred times the miserable paper, now 
completely soaked through with tears, and looked at 
the shape of every letter, syllable, and word, to 
see if she could extract comfort from one firmer line 
here and there ; but comfort there was none to be 
found, for palsied and almost torpid must the hand 
have been, once so strong and dexterous, that had 
contrived by many renewals to finish the faint and 
blotted scrawl, that solemnly, yet humbly, implored 
love to come to the bed of sin, remorse, and death. 

An evil spirit seemed to have put in the letter at 
the door, to turn their hearts against the God of judg¬ 
ment, and then to have disappeared in the mists and 
darkness of night; and, sure enough, despair took 
possession of them, and during the night no one 
sought to stop another’s groans. Poor Marion alone 
slept. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

LONG before daylight Alice and Margaret left their 
house—not fearing to trust the two helpless creatures 
alone and asleep for a few hours, till a good neigh¬ 
bour, who had promised to take charge of them 
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would go to them in the morning; and they walked, 
almost without speaking, to Braehead. They awakened, 
as quietly as they could, the same friendly man who 
had formerly taken their furniture in his cart to their 
lodging in the lane; and Alice told him, in a few 
words, that her husband was at the point of death, 
and had written for her to come instantly to Glasgow. 

“ If you can take us there in your cart, John, we will 
pay your day’s wages before many weeks go by—if 
not, we must just try to walk, although neither of us 
are very strong, and it is, they say, a langdreigh road. 
But, you may be sure, my heart langs sair sair to be 
wi’ my husband, gin it be possible, this very night.” 
John Walker was a poor labouring man—a carter— 
who earned a subsistence to a large family by hard 
work from morning to night ; it was impossible to 
have fewer fine feelings than he had—and his manners, 
often coarse, were perhaps sometimes even brutal. But 
he had a heart, and had always shown to the Lynd- 
says a respectful kindness, scarcely to be expected 
from one of his disposition and habits. He yoked his 
horse to the cart without delay—put into it a bundle 
of hay and a bag of oats—covered Mrs. Lyndsay 
with a thick duffle cloak of his wife’s, and Margaret 
with his own great-coat—and drove off on their way to 
Glasgow, before the light of the frosty stars had yet 
become faint on the approach of the morning. 

John Walker scarcely spoke ten words the first 
ten miles, except to his horse—a tall, raw-boned grey 
—that stepped freely out at the rate of better than 
four miles an hour, without his usual weight of a ton 
and a half of freestone from the quarry. About half 
I 
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an hour after perfect daylight, John turned about to 
Alice and Margaret, who were sitting among the 
straw in the cart, and said, “ Weel, weel, God bless 
you, Mrs. Lyndsay—how do you feel yourself noo ?” 
They both answered him at once that they were well, 
and could not be sufficiently thankful to him for his 
friendly behaviour. “Your gudeman mayna be so ill 
as he thinks—there’s aften a langway and many years 
atween sair heart-sickness and the point o’ death. I’ll 
wauger half-a-croon that he’s no at the point o’ death, 
and wunna be for a whileock. I hae been saying a 
prayer for him, puir man, these last twa miles. We 
a’ liked you—the haill family o’ you—at Braehead. 
Ma faith, ye’s pay me nacthing for this job—unless I 
bring back your gudeman wi* us, alive and weel, to 
Embro’. Mair unlikely things has happened ! ” The 
poor woman listened to every word—and tried and 
tried to believe there might yet be hope, while her 
tears were falling down upon the straw. But John’s 
last inconceivable thought of bringing her husband 
back in their very cart quite smote to pieces all the 
gathering delusion—and she knew that Walter was 
dying, or at that very moment dead. 

The cart stopped for an hour each time at two 
small wayside public-houses; and while the horse was 
baiting the travellers sat by the kitchen fire. The 
respectable appearance of the mother and the extreme 
beauty of the daughter—they were so like that their 
relationship was plain to all—at once insured them a 
kind reception ; and at both places, after the mistress 
of the house had spoken a few words with John 
Walker, nothing could exceed the eager and heartfelt 
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pity she expressed for them in their affliction. Re¬ 
freshment was pressed upon them, and given into 
their hands at the warm fireside with condolence and 
encouragement. Such outbreakings of the native 
goodness of the human heart sent a comfort even unto 
their despair; and Margaret once ventured to smile 
in her mother’s face, as if to say “ Let us hope ; ” but 
the wife was not able, with all her efforts, to return 
the smile, and her features were only drawn together 
in a ghastly and hysterical convulsion. 

Before dusk, Alice saw, far off to the left, the high 
grounds at the head of Clydesdale, and the beautiful 
green hill of Tintock. Under the shadow of that hill 
she had been born—there had she passed her young 
innocent days; and though she had for many years 
ceased often to remember those places, and then but 
dimly and for a brief dream, yet now that the real 
objects themselves were before her eyes, their power 
drew her into the very bosom of that happy life—and 
she shuddered at her own image, and that of her loving 
and beloved Walter, on their marriage-day. Margaret, 
who saw her eyes fixed long in the same direction, 
and heard a deep groan, feared that her mother was 
about to swoon, but she only said, “ Yon’s the hill o’ 
Tintock, Margaret;” and Margaret, who knew the 
.name well, at once understood what was passing in 
her mothers heart. In another hour or two they 
passed “ Bothwell banks,” now not “ blooming fair,” 
according to Esther’s favourite song, but with their 
rich golden autumnal groves shrouded in the thicken¬ 
ing darkness of evening—then the wayside houses 
began to thicken—and by-and-by the wide gleam of 
I 2 
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the great iron-foundries shot fitfully round about the 
sky. “I’m thinking,” says John Walker, “ that this 
maun just be Glasgow;” and as the evening bugle- 
horn was blown in the barracks, the cart stopped short 
at the end of its journey before the well-lighted and 
variously-adorned window of Widow Alison, Grocer 
and Meal-monger. 

John Walker drew up his cart close to the pave¬ 
ment, and remained with it while they walked into 
the shop. “ Ken you ony thing, Mrs. Alison, o’ ane 
Jacob Russel?” said Alice, while Margaret stood 
close behind her. “ Wha is’t that speers ? ” said the 
well-fed, pursy Widow Alison, who was at that 
moment whirling down a yard of twine from the 
roller, to tie a two-pound parcel of brown sugar. But 
getting no answer, she looked up, and met those two 
countenances, both deadly pale, looking upon her 
with fixed eyes. “ Gude safe us, women, what d’ye 
want wi’ him?—he’s no far aff the dcad-thraw—gang 
round the corner into the wynd, up three stairs to the 
left, and in at the right-hand door, and ye’ll find him, 
aiblins, and his Miss—for she’s nae wife yon.” 

It was Saturday night, and people were coming 
into the shop like a beehive. A staring attention 
had been directed to the two poor creatures, but they 
heeded not, saw not, felt not any insult, however 
coarse, and Alice meekly asked to be suffered to pass 
out of the shop. John Walker had stopped his cart, 
and was at the door. “ I sec stabling ayont the street 
at yon lamp-post ; you can fin’ your ain way to him 
up the wynd, and I’ll no let an hour pass till I see you 
baith again.’’ 
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Margaret took her mother’s arm, and they went as 
they had been directed. They soon found the door, 
and listened ; but heard no sound except that of 
something breathing. “There’s life in the room,” 
whispered Margaret to her mother, and then gently 
tapped. No answer was made, so they opened the 
door and went in. They saw, by the flickering light 
of an oil-lamp, bare, damp-stained, yellow walls, and 
a strong breath of wind came upon their faces from a 
window, with some broken glass or paper panes. 
Turning towards the breathing sound, they beheld a 
low wretched bed, in which there seemed to be a 
sleeper, covered with a brown rug or carpet. Alice 
went up to it, and, lifting tenderly a small bit of this 
miserable coverlet, she saw her husband’s face, marked 
with certain symptoms of approaching dissolution. 

I here could be no mistake — no hope —Walter 
Lyndsay was a dying man. 

There were no chairs in the room—only a wooden 
lorm, on which mother and daughter sat down On 
the table near the bed, on which the oil-lamp stood 
weie a glass, seemingly with some ardent spirits a 
small bottle, labelled Laudanum, a bit of oatmeal 
biead, and a few cold potatoes. Not a word was 
spoken. His wife rose several times, and put her 
ear to his lips ; she kissed them, and sat down again 
on the form. Margaret took off her cloak, and let it 
drop slowly and by degrees above the rug that alone 

fihecTthe " ^ fatherfrom thcco| d night-air that 
filled the room almost to freezing. 

“O God 1 this is a dreadful sight, mair than ony 
mortal can bear,” lowly groaned forth the wife ; “ pray 
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for me, Margaret—pray for me, for my heart is like to 
burst.” Margaret knelt down, awed far beyond 
sobbing or tears, with her head just touching the edge 
of the bed, and her clasped and uplifted hands close 
to her father’s knees, that were drawn up by pain as 
he slept. 

The door again opened, and an emaciated woman 
came in like a ghost into the glimmering room. 
Seeing two figures, one with her head bowed down, 
and her face covered with her hands, and the other 
kneeling, she stopped short in the middle of the floor, 
and said, with a hollow voice, “What is this?—who are 
you ?—and whence came ye here?” Margaret looked 
around, and they knew each other. “ You are his 
daughter—1 remember you well. Is this his wife who 
hides her face—your mother and his wife? ”—“ She is 
so indeed.” The miserable creature went and sat 
down on a seat in the window, where the wind waved 
up and down her ragged and rusty hair, and all the 
while kept her sunken but wild eyes directed towards 
the bed and the two figures by its side. 

The rug moved, for the dying man had awoke, 
and he now strove to lift up his head. His face 
became uncovered, and his eyes were open, although 
they seemed as yet to sec nothing. Alice stood up 
before him, with her meek well-known face, and it 
was in a moment visible to his whole soul. “Thou 
art come in time, Alice, to let me die not unforgiven. 
Oh ! a mother's curse is enough.—let not that of a 
wife’s be mine too, deserved although it be, Alice, for 
in thee there was no sin.”—“Your mother unsaid that 
cruel curse, and her last words were a blessing on her 
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son,—and I am here to bless thee too, Walter:—and 
oh, if it were possible, to die that you might live ! ” 
The awfulness of the scene gave strength both to her 
mind and her frame, and she said, almost with a smile, 
“ Behold your daughter Margaret, our first-born, kneel¬ 
ing at your bedside.” He rose up in his bed, and 
gazed with a smile upon her face, now turned towards 
him, till his eyes grew glazed. “ Kiss me, both of 
you.” His wife and daughter did as they were bidden 
—his white cold lips returned their kisses—something 
gurgled in his throat, and he fell back on his chaff 

pillow. The sins and the sorrows of Walter Lynclsay 
were at an end. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The widow and her daughter would have been ill off 
indeed during their greatest trial, without the kindness 
of John Walker. He found in the stabler, to whose 
house he had taken his cart, an old east-country 
friend, and told him the melancholy business of his 
journey. The general claims of humanity are much 
strengthened by any particular circumstance attend¬ 
ing them, however slight; and this man's interest was 
forthwith awakened towards the poor women, who 
had come m distress from his native place. A com¬ 
fortable bedroom was got ready for them, and to it 
they were removed, before midnight, from the bed¬ 
stead on which lay the body of Walter Lyndsay 
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After everything had been made decent about it, with 
the assistance of that other emaciated and deathlike 
woman, whom, at such a season, they treated as it 
became Christians to treat one who so deeply tasted 
the bitterness of sin, the door of the fatal room was 
shut and locked. At the bottom of the stair Alice 
stopped to speak a word to that unhappy person, and 
to give her a trifle to buy food, of which she seemed 
in great want; but she had disappeared, and they 
could see no more of her that night. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and it was passed 
in their room. Alice could not move from bed that 
day—but Margaret was up as usual, and watched 
every little restless motion of her mother. Nothing 
could be said by one to the other, much as they were 
mutually beloved, in an affliction like this; and they 
were both stunned into silence by a blow which had 
removed from their souls one great, dear anxiety, 
never till then, for one hour, entirely absent during a 
whole long year. There was a completeness in the 
widow’s desolation that almost allowed her to sleep; 
and once or twice, when Margaret drew the curtains 
and spoke to her, although her eyes were but half- 
closed, she made no reply. 

Another day and two other nights dragged their 
dark hours along—and their light ones worse than the 
dark. On Tuesday forenoon, John Walker came into 
the room in a suit of black, with white muslin weepers 
on his sleeves, and a crape on his hat, which he held 
in his hand. He sat down, and in a minute or two 
said, “ One o’clock is the hour when the funeral is to 
leave the Wynd—it will be but sma’—but our land- 
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lord is a decent man, and twa or three o’ his maist 
respectable ncebors are to walk by the coffin. There’s 
naebody but mysel to tak the head—but I’se do it 
wi* a sair heart, for I baith liked and rcspcckit your 
husband; and, although but a coorse man in my way, 
I hac grat mair than ance since twal o’clock on Satur¬ 
day nicht.” So saying, John looked at his old-dialled 
silver watch, and went away in silence. 

“ 1 wish you would shut the shutters for an hour,” 
said the widow, “and I will lie down.” Margaret did 
so; but she left a small opening, and looked through 
it down upon the street, which was all in the lively 
bustle of eager and hurrying trade. She kept her 
eyes on the dark entrance of the Wynd, and the 
funeral came out into the crowd of carts and people, 
unheeded except by two or three boys and girls, who 
stood gazing, and sometimes laughing, as the small 
procession moved off from the place where they had 
gathered to see it, and by a few people here and there, 
leaning indifferently over the half-doors of their shops' 
One great waggon, with several horses, almost ran 
against the pall, and Margaret shuddered as if her 
father had been lying there alive. It found its way 
however, through the tide of existence, and, slow as it 
went^ along, soon passed by out of the reach of Mar¬ 
garet’s weeping eyes. She said nothing to her mother 
of what she had seen, and then closed the window- 
shutters entirely. I n less than an hour John Walker 
reined. His face wore a look of composure, almost 
of indifference, for dust had been given to dust; and 
hat look gave a kind of cold comfort to the poor 
girl s heart, speaking, as it did, of the fruitlessness and 
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the follyof struggling with, or repining at, the finished 
decree of God. 

Towards the afternoon the widow arose, and some 
very plain and cheap mournings, which she had 
ordered carl)’ on Monday morning, being brought, she 
and Margaret put them on, and, as soon as daylight 
was gone, she said that they would go out and breathe 
a little air ; and they bent their steps towards the 
burial-ground of the old Cathedral. They soon 
found the sexton’s house, near the ruined arch of the 
gateway, and he went with them to show Walter 
Lyndsay’s grave. He was an old, seemingly careless, 
taciturn man, and putting his foot on one of the 
fresh-covered heaps (for there were several not far from 
each other), he said, “ That’s it, I’m thinking,” put 
the pence that were given him into his pocket, 
and hobbled away over the pavement of the fiat 
tombstones. 

They sat down, one at the head, and the other at 
the foot of the grave. The shadow of the great 
Cathedral was over them, and the gloom of that adja¬ 
cent hill, with its black pine-grove. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of graves were visible around them, 
in the uncertain moonlight—grassy turfs—deep-sunk 
slabs—headstones—tablets—tombs and monuments ; 
but they saw nothing but that one single heap. The 
night was a raw early frost, but they felt it not—the 
clock on the tower of the Cathedral tolled eight, 
and the dull, deep reverberating sounds were heard 
as if at a distance, and no way regarding them ; 
but something white came before their eyes; they 
both looked up, and, with a sudden superstitious 
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fear, saw a being like a ghost standing close by the 
grave. 

“ I would not have come here,” said a hollow voice, 
which they recognised at once, “ if I had known who 
were before me.” Alice said/ 1 Poor unhappy thing, 
we are all of us sinners ; there’s no anger now in my 
heart towards thee, whatever there once may have 
been ; but I wish you would gang awa’ and sit down' 
on a stane ower-by yonder, and leave me and my 
daughter to ourselves.” The figure did so, and re¬ 
moved to a tomb within an angle of the Cathedral 
walls. 


After sitting a long, long time, with few words, but 
many thoughts and feelings, till they were both forced 
to feel the chillness of the air, and of the grave 
covered with hoar-frost, Alice and Margaret rose up, 
and went to the place where the woman was still 
sitting " Tell me what you can about my husband 
-but let it be in few words.”—” Four months ago he 
went to Edinburgh, with my consent, just to get a 
00 k of you all, as you well know. I was then thought 
to be dying, and he resolved to stay by me till I died. 
It !S true what I am now saying, that I would have 
le him go away altogether, and leave me to my fate • 
but he would not. He promised to me to return to 
) ou, and be reconciled to you after my death But 
he grew suddenly worse than me, and l dead before 
this miserable sinner."—” Were you a 5 -e kind to him 

fd ,i 
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weak, weak indeed ! Look at these bones, and say 
that you are satisfied with my sufferings.” The poor 
creature was thinly and miserably clad, and her 
emaciated body had little left for the decay of the 
grave. 

Every faintest remain of anger or aversion to the 
hollow-voiced wretch died away in the widow’s bosom. 
She knew not under what temptations, or in what 
ignorance the sin had been committed ; but she knew 
well what had been its punishment. “ Oh, tell me 
where you hae sleepit Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
night, for you are bluidless and cauld, like ane with¬ 
out food or shelter ? ”—“ I do not remember where I 
fell down on the Saturday night; on Monday night I 
was put into a cell, and let out in the morning; and 
last night I came out to this churchyard, where I 
heard he was to be buried, and I tried to sleep below 
a tomb, but it was bitter, bitter cold. But all this 
cannot kill me, although I am far gone in a con¬ 
sumption—although my lungs are rotten—and 
although, save the cold potatoes you saw on the table, 
which I huddled into my lap that night as we left the 
room, as God is my witness, have I had nothing since 
that time to eat! ” 

Margaret had a piece of biscuit in her pocket, 
which had been given to her by some kind hand on 
her journey to Glasgow, and she held it out to the 
famished ghost. “ Take it away, take it away, for I 
wish to starve myself!” and with that she clutched it 
out of Margaret’s hand, and greedily devoured it. At 
the same time she held her glaring eyes upon the 
girl, and muttered, “ I dashed you to the ground— 
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I dashed you to the ground, and, like a she-devil, 
carried off your father to sin and death—yet you pity 
me, and give me food ! ” 

Margaret and her mother, unable to bear any 
more of such horror, pointed to two or three shillings 
—it was all they had to spare—on the tombstone ; 
and forgetting their own griefs before such a spec¬ 
tacle, committed her to God’s mercy ; and leaving 
the churchyard as quickly as they could, retired to 
the house where they lodged. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The; Widow and Margaret, on their return home to 

[ ound the two helpless creatures, whom 
they had left to the care of a neighbour perfectly 

I d Wh ° Se thou 8 htful mind had pre- 

pared itself for the worst, heard of her father's death 

recital the tears nmVf-Kr , , ue sirea. At the 
her sightless els bu y r h Wed d ° Wn her cheek ^ from 
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pursuits peculiar to herself, and had seldom been 
disturbed by what more or less agitates all those who 
take a part, however humble, in the activity of life. 
No doubt the appearance of the blind child sitting, as 
usual, at her work, with the same sweet smile upon 
her face, which no sorrow was suffered to scare away, 
and thinking of her father’s former happiness—his 
going away from them—and his death at last—con¬ 
tributed much to restore to peace both her mother 
and sister. In her they saw a living lesson of lowly 
resignation. She had lost a natural protector for 
ever, as well as they ; but she trusted to God in her 
blindness, and feared not that He would continue to 
her His inward light. Her fingers plied unceasingly 
their daily task ; and sometimes even she said that, 
if it would not disturb them, she would sing them a 
song—and did so till the sweet sounds calmed their 
melancholy hearts. The goodness of God was indeed 
constantly visible to them in the unbroken happiness 
of this girl ; and often, when she herself knew not 
that any eyes were looking at her, those both of her 
mother and Margaret drew from her placid coun¬ 
tenance unspeakable comfort. 

They both felt that to repine at the decrees of 
Providence was not only fruitless, but sinful. While 
there was life, there was hope; but now Walter 
Lyndsay was not, and their souls submitted. Theirs 
was not a barren religion ; but under it their hearts 
sent up both feelings and thoughts. They had never 
been hard upon him when he lived, in their conversa¬ 
tions about the unhappy man ; they had been pre¬ 
pared to welcome back the sinner with all love to his 
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home 4 and now that all such fears, hopes, and affec¬ 
tions were buried in the grave, they looked on that 
life which was henceforth to be their lot, and turned 
themselves to endure its hardships and to discharge 
its duties. Often did they see each other’s tears— 
and tears there were shed by both, which each 
knew of only for herself, in dark and silent 
midnights. These nature would not yield up, in 
the passionate selfishness of brooding sorrow, 
even to religion ; but they interfered not with the 
more tranquil hours of stated employment. The 
family were now, as before, regular and industrious ; 
and the hum of the little school revived, like the 
sound of a hive of bees when the cloud-shadows have 
again let out the sunshine. 

Among the affluent there is sometimes a luxury 
of grief which is altogether unknown to the poor. 
There is such a thing as a pampered sorrow, which 
the heart cherishes without being aware of its own 
selfish enjoyment. Indolent, perhaps, and called to 
the discharge of no duties, the mourners give them¬ 
selves up to the indulgence of feelings which are 
known to be natural, and which they conceive of as 
amiable, till the remembrance of the loss sustained 
becomes evidently fainter and fainter in a mind still 
surrounded with the comforts and blessings of life ; 
and at last the afflicted return to their usual avoca¬ 
tions without having undergone much real or soul- 
searching and heart-humbling distress. But in the 
abodes of poverty there is no room, no leisure, for 
such indulgence. On the very day that death smites 
a dear object, the living are called by necessity, not 
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to lie down and weep, but to rise up and work. The 
daily meal must be set out by their own hands, although 
there is in the house one cold mouth to be fed no 
more : and in the midst of occupations needful for 
them who survive, must preparations be made for 
returning, decently, dust to dust. This is real sorrow 
and suffering; but, although sharp, the soul is framed 
to sustain it ; and sighing and sobbing, weeping and 
wailing, groans heaved in wilful impiety, outcries to a 
cruel Heaven, and the delirious tearing of hair— 
these arc not the shows of grief which Nature ex¬ 
hibits on the earthen floors and beneath the smoky 
rafters of the houses of the poor. The great and 
eternal law of death is executed there in an awful 
silence; and then the survivors go, each his way, 
upon his own especial duty which is marked out to 
him, and which he must perform, or perhaps he and 
the family utterly perish. 

Under such circumstances the discharge of duty is 
painful indeed, but it is also consoling. If the heart 
then knoweth its own bitterness, so knoweth it also 
the sweet infusion of resigned faith. If the father of 
the house die, the fire must still be lighted—the floor 
swept—the board spread—the cradle rocked, that 
holds one, since morning, an orphan. Not otherwise 
will God feed the poor. But the hand is connected 
with the heart—and both must exert themselves to 
procure peace. So was it now with this family. 
Everything went on as before. They all wore mourn¬ 
ings —and, when the scholars left them to themselves, 
the room was more silent than formerly, and there 
were, as yet, fewer visits from neighbours. Natural 
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feeling, whose truth and sincerity, in such cases, is a 
surer guide than the artificial delicacy of custom, kept 
the families in the lane for awhile aloof, except on 
very short visits. But in a few weeks smiles were seen 
on the faces both of Alice and Margaret, when friendly 
greetings were interchanged—questions and replies 
passed between them all on ordinary topics, just as 
before—and both took, or seemed to take, the same 
interest as ever in the goings-on of that narrow and 
obscure little world. 


Indeed, they both felt now that death was mercy. 
Sin had ruined his soul for ever in this world ; and 
had he been permitted to return to them, it might only 
have been to witness the gradual dissolution of a 
frame preyed on by the most incurable of all diseases 


remorse. A good husband and father had he been 

for many, many years; and the widow and the 

daughter dared humbly to hope that, as he had died 

in the religion that promises remission of sins, he 

might not be excluded, guilty as he had been, from 

the kingdom of heaven. Had they thought that the 

prayers of the living would change the doom of the 

dead, they would, indeed, have worn the floor with 

their knees ; but, in spite of ail those natural emotions 

hat have made such a belief holy in other religions 

they knew that the decree had gone forth— and from 

the pages of the Bible they only ventured to draw a 

firm trust that he was among the number of sinners 
that were saved. 


This affliction served, too, to remove from poor 
Margaret s mmd the image of Harry Needham. That 
'ght dream had been short indeed—and now it 
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appeared dim in the distance. Sometimes he seemed 
to be sitting by her side, and his loud merry voice 
startled her in the stillness of the room, when nothing 
was said at their work. But the soul loses hold of the 
objects of its delight, and would in vain cling to un¬ 
fading love when the beloved is dead and gone. She 
thought then of Laurence, without the friend who, as 
he said, swung in the hammock next to his own ;— 
and all sadder remembrances faded away, as she hoped 
that her brother would soon return. Her heart was 
formed for affection. All that she had given to her 
father now sought her mother’s pillow; and almost 
all that her drowned lover had inspired, now followed 
her brother over the distant seas. To deaden the 
feelings of a heart—so young—so pure—so unselfish 
—and so pious, was not in the power of anything but 
death. 

In little more than a month after their return, it 
happened, too, that they received a visit from one 
whose visits were indeed always a blessing to the 
poor. Miss Wcdderburne was young—not much above 
twenty; but although not averse to the innocent 
amusements and gaieties of youth, and well qualified 
to grace and adorn all parties of which these were the 
occasion, she had thought on the mournful spirit of 
human life, and how she might best relieve some of its 
secret miseries. She looked not on the population of 
her native city as upon beings alien to her; but often 
observed, as it passed by, the countenance that bore 
marks of something deeper than mere common 
anxieties, and found out the gloomy places to which 
the eye, dull or red with weeping, retired at night 
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after long hours of toil. She knew that it was in her 

power to relieve, at least, much temporal distress, and 

that charity, even in its lowest sense, is the most 

Christian of virtues. If a family wanted bread or salt, 

she could often procure it for them; and she knew 

that a very little, added to the earnings of industry, 

would often change penury into comfort. She flew 

not upon wings to the dwellings of the poor—for she 

was no angel; but she walked quietly on feet—for she 

was a woman, with a heart true to the virtues of her 

sex. On a bed of down she forgot not those who lay 

upon straw; the glare of light in her own opulent 

house blinded not the eye of her mind to the glimmer 

of the hovel-hearth; and while she enjoyed, with 

gratitude, all the comforts which affluence gave her, 

she remembered that there were such things as cold, 

hunger, and thirst in this world. Therefore, this 

young and lovely gentlewoman was not an utter 

stranger to the hidden tenements of the poor, huddled 

together in the obscurity of a large town. Her 

charities were not ostentatious—they were little 

talked of in drawing-rooms and saloons, although, 

perhaps, they sometimes received, what seemed there 

to be their due—a sneer ; but her name was a spell 

in many, miserable places—her face gladdened the 

sickly child, even in its cradle—at her voice the din 

and anger of the wretched often ceased—and her 

alms, given in the spirit of knowledge, and love, 

and religion, were truly a boon of charity, and there- 
lore they were blessed. 

Nor m giving sustenance to the bodies of the 

poor, did she forget their souls. But she had learned 
J 2 
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to say her prayers by her mother’s knees, surrounded 
with plenty and with peace ; the daily bread she asked 
from God had been laid before her at all times, and 
never had been wanting; her heart had been taught 
to feel for others, but as yet had suffered few severe 
afflictions of its own ; that heart she might know in 
its simplicity, in its happiness, and in its untried virtue ; 
but all this, she was well aware, entitled her not to 
judge the life of others to whom God had given a far 
other doom. Ignorance she pitied rather than con¬ 
demned ; vice, to which her pure nature, fortified by 
religion and fostered in peace, had always been a 
stranger, did not separate from her sympathy the 
erring children of men ; of temptations which she had 
never been called upon to withstand, she acknow¬ 
ledged the power when she saw others giving way; 
and feeling that the Christian religion was addressed 
to beings liable to sin, she learned from it to believe 
that sin abounded, and therefore did not retreat in 
horror or disgust from iniquities that steeped the 
bread of the poor in something bitterer than their 
tears. By the New Testament she tried herself, and 
felt that she was in too many things wanting; by the 
same book she tried others too; and when she beheld 
vice, error, or guilt, then with humility and compassion 
she knew the awful meaning of those words, “ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

Miss Wedderburnc, therefore, sought not to make 
converts to any peculiar creed till she had first made 
converts from sin ; and it was not till she had lent her 
aid to put a fire on the hearth, and a meal upon the 
table, that she spoke of those sentiments that would 
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make the light of the one cheerful, and the taste of 
the other sweet. The spirit of religion was, in her 
opinion, gradually to rise out of the spirit of humanity; 
and till the father and mother of a family attended to 
their household cares, and wished that their children 
should be clothed and fed, she feared that religious 
advice and conversation might be thrown away. She 
used no words unintelligible to uninstructcd minds; 
enforced no doctrine or points of faith till she saw 
hearts willing to receive the spirit of Christianity; and 
even then remembered that the New Testament was 
for all the human race, and that she, in her own igno¬ 
rance, which she knew to be great, was not to lay 
down imperatively the laws of Christ. She went not 
into hovels to harangue, but to leave behind her such 
charity as might benefit both body and soul; remem¬ 
bering that we have all one common human heart, 
and that no thought or feeling true to nature, and 
expressed meekly and earnestly, is likely to be often 
repeated without finding its way, sooner or later, into 
almost any bosom. She thus never left the poor and 
ignorant and vicious perplexed, confounded, and irri¬ 
tated by words they could not understand, or of which 
they were unwilling to admit the painful truth ; but if 
at one visit she did but a little, at another she hoped 
to do more, and to accomplish at last a slow, but a 
sure, reformation. 

It may easily be supposed what a blessing at such 
a time as this was a visit from such a person to the 
family of the Lyndsays. At her very first entrance, 
they knew her to be a friend. No airs of condescen¬ 
sion, no pride of superior knowledge, no consciousness 
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of alms-giving, were with Miss Wedderburne. She 
stepped like a lady, as she was, across the threshold— 
saluted Alice and Margaret as if they were her equals 
—and so they most assuredly were—and then sat 
down without intrusion by their fireside. The old 
clergyman of the parish had told her their story, so 
there was no need of any painful conversation. She 
offered, at any time they chanced to need such assist¬ 
ance, to lend them money; and said, with a smile, that, 
at all events, she would be a good customer to the 
blind basket-maker. She saw at once that Mrs. 
Lyndsay was a woman of intelligence and amiable 
character. A few words can tell that to the ear of 
one like Miss Wedderburne. As to Margaret, even 
this young lady, who was familiar with the fairest 
beauties of her native land, could not help being 
startled at the appearance of such a being in such a 
dwelling. But the same good sense and fine feeling that 
made her speak with respect to the mother, prompted 
her to speak with nothing more than kindness to the 
daughter. She did not look surprised to see loveliness 
in a low station; she did not praise it as many might 
have done ; nor, indeed, did she long think of it, when 
she saw Margaret moving about the room, at her 
mother’s bidding, with such ordered and staid steps, 
and heard her answers to any questions, so full of 
sense, and simplicity, and unembarrassed modesty. 
Never before had she been so deeply interested in 
the welfare of any two human beings so little known 
to her; and after sitting an hour—during which time 
blind Esther, who had been visiting a school-girl, 
came smiling in, unled, and, when told there was a 
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lady in the room, dropped a curtsey towards her as if 
she had her sight—Miss Wedderburnc rose and shook 
hands with them all, and then benignantly saying 
that she would be not an unfrequent visitor, took her 
departure. 

That day was the beginning of a new life to them 
all. They felt their hearts cheered and strengthened 
by being admitted into communion with one so mani¬ 
festly good. Margaret’s heart yearned towards her 
with a delightful feeling of admiration, love, gratitude, 
and reverence. Esther said she would know that voice 
again, if she was not to hear it for years to come; and 
the widow thought that, if she were to be called away, 
“here is one who will be a friend to my orphans— 
God bless her and hers for ever! ” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Another year came round, and it was ushered in by 
the dwellers in this lane with the usual homely re¬ 
joicings. A livelier stir was among their dark rooms 
for a day or two, and merriment more eager from the 
severe and often desponding toil with which it was, for a 
short term, contrasted. Some families made it a truly 
happy festival, in which one spirit of disencumbered 
gladness prevailed, from the old man in his elbow- 
chair to the very child in the cradle. Too many, 
perhaps, give way, in their idleness, to vulgar and even 
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vicious indulgences, aggravating the evils of poverty, 
which they were vainly seeking to assuage ; while no 
doubt others, too dispirited by the pressure of want or 
sickness to admit jollity within their doors, gave a 
hasty welcome to the New Year, which to them was 
the commencement of another twelvemonth’s weary 
labour, and felt that they could afford no more to a 
foolish festival. Nor were there wanting many who 
sickened at the very sound of the annual gaieties— 
those who since that last celebration had lost perhaps 
their all—the employment by which they had lived, or 
the parents or children without whom life was now 
but a burden. Still the spirit of joy was prevalent 
over the city. On the whole, there was happiness, 
and dull or dim faces kept out of the way; so that 
almost all who were visible at windows, at their doors, 
or upon the streets, wore the looks of contentment and 
satisfaction. 

The Lyndsays did not shut their door against the 
glee that was laughing in the lane. “I wish you a 
happy New Year,” was indeed a salutation which 
could not send its cheerfulness far into the heart of the 
widow. Scenes were yet present before her eyes little 
indeed akin to mirth ; and the loud laughter that rang 
around was hard to be borne when she thought of that 
room in the Laigh Wynd, and the burial-ground of 
Glasgow Cathedral. But she had strength of heart to 
return courteous greetings to all her neighbours; and 
then going into the room where she slept, she closed 
the shutters, and lay down for an hour on her bed, 
shedding floods of tears for the sake of her dead Walter. 
Margaret’s mind yielded to the cheerfulness about her ; 
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and she dressed herself in her best attire to attend a 
tea-party with her friend Mary Mitchell. Esther sang 
several songs to the neighbours as they came dropping 
in, and who said they thought they were entitled to 
ask that favour on a New Year’s Day ; while poor 
Marion, with a new gaudy ribbon round her waist, 
seemed happy as a May-day queen ; and, but for the 
sudden and causeless coming and going of her way¬ 
ward smiles, would not have appeared to be in any¬ 
thing different from other human beings. All days in 
the year were alike to her ; but she saw that there was 
something happy—she knew not what—and repeated 
the customary words she heard around, sometimes 
carelessly, as if they meant nothing, and sometimes 
with a momentary earnestness, as if her spirit, darkened 
as it was, caught a glimpse of the light of humanity, 
and saw something more distinctly in the appearances 
of this mortal life. 

The poor people who inhabited this lane did right 
to make the most of their annual festivities, for it was 
to be a long time before such merriment was again to 
sound between its narrow walls. The Typhus fever 
had been showing itself here and there throughout the 
winter, and it now took possession of these old wooden 
tenements—creeping on, week after week, from one 
dark dwelling to another, till at last the long steep 
lane held more than a hundred sick, and life was gasp¬ 
ing with difficulty on a multitude of beds. For some 
time it was known that the fever was somewhere in the 
lane; but few seemed to know in what house. But 
soon the young girls that were wont to go tripping 
down to the well, morning and evening, were not so 
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frequent, and elderly persons took their place. Within 
a month after the first rumour of disease, every third 
or fourth house had its patients, and several small 
funerals had left the lane. The careless passenger, 
hurrying along on his own business down this tho¬ 
roughfare between street and street, knew not that 
the dying and the dead were on both sides, and that 
he was surrounded by the close air of contagion. 

Mrs. Lyndsay was now a good deal broken down ; 
and her mind took the alarm when she found that the 
fever was below and around her house. She thought 
at first of leaving the lane altogether, but she had no 
means; and, besides, what house in city or country is 
safe from the visit she feared ? For herself she had no 
apprehensions ; but should Margaret be taken ill, what 
would become of them all ? Her terrors were too pain¬ 
ful to be hidden from Margaret, and she was not found 
wanting in cheering and consoling trust. Her health 
was at that time better than it had ever been, and the 
friendship of Miss Wedderburne had lifted her up even 
above herself, and made her look on existence with 
less trepidation than she had for awhile been able to 
do after her father’s death. Her soul threw off every 
shadow of selfish fear : nor did she, on her own account, 
lose one hour’s sleep when she knew that the fever 
was coming towards them down the lane. She saw 
now so distinctly that her mother’s very life, and that 
of her poor sisters, depended upon her exertions, 
that, instead of trembling for her own sake, she felt, in 
the generous expansion of her loving heart, that she 
was perfectly safe. No retired hut in a garden of its 
own, far away in the country by a river-side, would 
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have seemed a safer place for her than this airless and 
crowded lane, where infection had penetrated through 
the timbers of all the overhanging buildings. But she 
felt that her services might be needed night and day, 
and she was ready to watch by the sick-bed. She had 
no reason to think, even for a moment, that their 
house would escape; and several times, during every 
day, she went into some silent corner, and fortified 
her heart with prayer. 

The scholars, of course, all stayed away, for the 
school-room would have been a den of infection. One 
day the thoughtful little family were all sitting together 
at their work, when Esther laid aside some straw she 
had been plaiting, and said, “ I am weary, weary, and 
must lie down! ” She spoke somewhat sadly, and 
could not help giving a deep sigh. Her mother and 
Margaret took her to bed, and she lay down without 
speaking, as if something sorrowful were passing 
within her soul. “ Esther, my bairn, you are not very 
ill, surely—I wish you would speak.” Esther said, 
with a low trembling voice, “It’s the fever—and I 
fear, I fear, that I’m gaun to be ta’en away.” Tears 
followed those words, and another long melancholy 
sigh. Margaret kissed her cheek, and applied her 
very softest, tendcrest voice to the poor child’s ear • 
but her soul was disquieted within her, and would not 
be comforted. The fear of death was upon her, and 
innocent as she was, and incapable of harming any¬ 
thing of God’s creation, yet she had always seemed 
to think with quaking awe of the world to come. 
Visions, or sounds, or inconceivable thoughts had 
visited her in her blindness from the region^of sleep, 
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and now the harmless being trembled as if she had 
been a great sinner. 

The slow fire that had been kindled in her veins 
was not to be extinguished, and it continued to burn 
on, day after day, as if smothered and kept down, but 
not like a dying flame. Weakness, weariness, de¬ 
pression, and anxiety preyed upon the poor victim 
with visible ravages, and every morning the daylight 
showed a face touched anew by the fingers of death. 
Moanings came from her continually, and her mind 
wandered—not as such an innocent mind might have 
been thought to wander in delirium, but through 
ghastly and hideous places, that gave utterance to 
miserable words. Her mother was often unable to 
sit by her bedside, when such terrible thoughts were 
heard piercing her Esther’s soul; but Margaret, 
strong in youth, stood the trial, and sat till sleep, or 
some other unknown mystery, set free her sister’s 
brain from the phantoms. There was no want-of 
medical advice. All that human skill could do was 
done; but the fever lurked in the strongholds of life, 
and by no power was to be expelled. Three weeks 
thus wore away ; and if Esther was like death, some¬ 
times lying without motion on her bed, so was 
Margaret, moving about continually, with her sweet 
face now like ashes, and her limbs weakened 
by want of rest. Her mother did all she could 
—but that was little ; for she was not able, with¬ 
out assistance, to rise from her bed, and some¬ 
times even from her chair. On Margaret depended 
everything—but at last an old neighbour, who 
cared nothing for infection, came in to assist her, 
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and sat up with her, night about, with the afflicted 
child. 

But, alas! the widow had now her own patient 
with her in the other room, for Marion also took the 
fever, and with her it was more rapidly mortal. A 
few days’ sickness were all that the Innocent had to 
suffer. Her few thoughts were locked up, and she 
never spoke after the third day of the fever, except 
about an hour before she died. She then opened her 
eyes; and, as if cleared from the mist that for years 
had bewildered her, she uttered some intelligible 
expressions of love towards her mother. Her face 
had a less vacant look, and her eyes remained fixed 
upon those of her mother, instead of glancing away 
suddenly, as they had been long used to do. “ Nac- 
thing sac sweet as the sound o’ Psalms in the kirk on 
the Sabbath-day—oh, mother! nacthing sac sweet ! 
God must love the sound of our Esther’s singing—I 
think I hcar’t the noo. They say angels sing.” 
These were her last words ; and her mother thought 
that God had sent back reason to her spirit, at the 
very moment that He was taking it up to heaven. 

While Marion lived, her mother felt towards her a 
love deeper than even she could herself know ; but 
when her little bosom ceased to move, all was hushed 
in that mother’s heart. The death of so utterly help¬ 
less a being was wept over by natural tears ; but it 
could not, on her own account, be lamented. As long 
as her pulse beat, her mother had watched her as if 
upon her life her own had hung ; and many indeed 
were the recollections of by-past things gathered 
round that helpless head ; but when her Maker took 
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to Himself the soul which, in His inscrutable wisdom, 
He had darkened during its short sojourn on earth, a 
melancholy mystery seemed at an end, and one all 
unfit for this life had been mercifully removed. She 
had been happy in her mild derangement ; so ten¬ 
derly treated that no hardship had reached her; no 
bodily miseries had ever painfully perplexed and 
confounded her ; but her imperfect speech had often 
been about birds and flowers in their beauty, and the 
little she did know was all of kindness and love. 
Therefore her mother and Margaret both stood look¬ 
ing calmly upon her face—now pleasing and intelli¬ 
gent in death, as if she had enjoyed perfect reason ; 
while her smile, that in life had been so wavering and 
inconstant, was immovable now, and liable to no 
change but that of fast-approaching decay. 

In such extreme affliction, the presence of Miss 
Weddcrburne would indeed have been an unspeakable 
blessing; but she could not, consistently with her 
most sacred duties, visit her poor friends during the 
prevalence of an infectious malady. She had at 
home two young sisters of her own, not so old as 
Esther and Marion, and she did not think that she 
ought to endanger them by attending at such sick¬ 
beds. Her mother, too, laid a positive prohibition 
upon her; and therefore she informed the Lyndsays 
that she could not see them in their distress. But 
she sent them wine, food, and money, and medical 
attendance, and lost no opportunity of conveying to 
them proofs of her unabated affection and regard. 
Her virtues were not founded in prudence, but they 
were guarded and guided by, it; she saw distinctly 
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the marks which conscience set on the scale of duty ; 
and as far as blind mortals can act in the light of 
their imperfect wisdom, she never sacrificed to 
generous impulses that higher good, whose know¬ 
ledge is a product of the thoughtful heart. All that 
Christian charity could give to the Lyndsays she 
gave, except her presence; and glad were both the 
widow and Margaret that their benefactress was not 
exposed to death in their dwelling. They knew her 
motives, and felt that in this, as in everything else, 
her conduct was wise and pious. What misery would 
have been added to all they now suffered, had infec¬ 
tion been carried from their house into that of her 
who was their best earthly friend ? And if it had 
sent to the grave those two beautiful children, whom 
sometimes she had brought with her to the lane— 
the pensive Harriet, with the dark eyes and raven 
locks, and Frances, the fairy, with golden hair, and 
eyes so light blue in the lustre of their perpetual 
smiles ? 

But although Miss Wedderburne visited not the 
house, yet she seemed to be often present in Esther's . 
delirious dreams. “ Oh, kind lady ! do you come to 
comfort the poor blind lassie on her death-bed ! Keep 
hold o my hands, that they may not tear me frae 
you. Hear how the great serpent is hissing—the 
dragon who devours the soul! ” Her mother and 
Margaret took her hands, as the child wished, for they 
hoped that the touch might change the horror of her 
dreams. They also repeated to each other the name 
of her whom Esther was dreaming of, that it might 
reach her spirit through her unsleeping ear, and make 
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her think that her guardian angel was by her bedside. 
Love, and grief, and pity made both these simple 
creatures, Alice and Margaret, skilful in administering 
to a mind diseased. They watched and followed 
every changing mood of Esther’s mind, which they 
had long known so well ; and none 'but themselves 
could have been able to relieve, as they often did, the 
agitations that disease was exciting in that soul, which, 
when the body was in health, lay serene in its beauty 
and its happiness, like some small secluded glen, 
where a rivulet murmurs on clear in all weathers— 
where sometimes up springs the lark with a song, and 
on whose gentle braes are lying, in the sunshine, a 
little peaceful flock. 

“ Look, mother—the expression of her face is 
quite changed all at once—far happier ; you need not 
fear to look on it now ! ” Alice gazed upon her child, 
and two or three big tears fell upon her face. Esther 
put up her hand and wiped them away. “Is that 
you, Margaret, weeping for me ? Dry up your tears, 
and weep no more. For I have awaked frae a fear¬ 
some dream. How is Marion ? ” “ Our Marion is with 
the Lord,” said Alice, with a calm voice. “ And I, 
mother, may this night be with her in heaven ! Is the 
lady near me ? or was she but in a dream ? ” They 
tried to hush Esther’s voice ; for they both feared that, 
in her extreme weakness, such an effort was dan¬ 
gerous. “ O Death ! where is thy sting ?—O Grave ! 
where is thy victory ?”—said the blind child with her 
usual clear and silver voice, that sounded for a 
moment strong, as if she had been about to sing a 
hymn. Her eyelids had all along been shut—and 
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they never opened more ; her pale lips remained just 
as they were while she was speaking, and not even a 
sigh was heard when her pure spirit took its flight to 
heaven 1 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Margaret and her mother had now lived nearly two 
months alone, and they had become reconciled to the 
silence of their new condition. The stool on which 
Esther used to sit, and her own little round oak-table, 
on which her hands so readily found the lightest straw, 
as she was industriously pursuing her ingenious work, 
were not removed into the other room, but stood as 
before, and were often looked at as something sacred 
belonging to the beloved dead. The few articles of 
her workmanship, some of them unfinished, were laid 
aside in a place where nothing could injure them, not 
to be parted with, but kept during her mother’s life¬ 
time as precious memorials of one who had known 
but little sorrow and no sin. It was sad to miss her 
voice that sang so sweetly to the passing hours, to 
hear no more her soft, cautious footsteps stealing 
along the floor. That voice was already as the voice 
of other years; and those footsteps, deadened in 
memory by the weight of two months’ solitary resig¬ 
nation, faintly sounded in the souls of the survivors, 
like something long since heard in a dream. But, 
according as the too distinct images of sense faded 
K 
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away under the softening power of time, and relieved 
their hearts from too severe a pressure, did all purely 
spiritual remembrances deepen there, till her mother 
and sister came at last to see only their Esther’s soul. 
Her name now gave no pang ; it was pronounced by 
them both without faltering, but in a low and 
solemn voice; and always at that word a more 
serene stillness seemed to overspread the room, and 
a heavenly communion, as of mortal and immortal, 
to subsist between them and her who had gone to 
heaven. 

Nor was poor Marion forgotten. A thousand little 
tender cares and anxieties had daily watched that 
helpless creature, and never had she been allowed to 
disappear for many minutes from the sight of her 
mother or her sister. A familiar object at all times 
to their eyes, yet never had a profound interest left 
the inexpressive face of the Innocent ; and with in¬ 
cessant and yearning affection had they tended her 
whom God had sent so utterly weak into this world. 
If at any time sickness or pain afflicted her, how 
tenderly had they ever treated such a patient! Her 
soul, although darkened, was yet made of imperishable 
light. The poor creature could repeat her prayers, 
nor could it be known by others what thoughts came 
wandering into her spirit, when she too knelt down, 
and folded her little harmless hands before God. 
Certain it was that her nature was restored and 
revived during her dying hours ; and the intelligence 
that had re-visited her countenance at last, now en¬ 
abled her mother and sister to accompany her in 
thought to heaven, and to see there, not only all tears 
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wiped away from her eyes, but all darkness rolled off 
for ever from her immortal spirit. 

It was thus that, by the middle of May, perfect 
peace was in the widow’s house. Laurence frequently 
wrote home, and always in affection, hope, and happi¬ 
ness. They who had been unfit for this world had 
been mercifully removed. Margaret, now a young 
woman in the perfection of her youth, and instructed 
by sorrow in the duties of life, had no gloom in her 
eyes but such as passed by like a cloud ; and the 
widow herself, although she had buried much joy in 
the grave, had yet enough to bestow upon that sole 
survivor, and felt that round her were now entwined 
all the threads of love and of life. 

The disease had now left the lane, and everything 
went on as before. A good many scholars came back 
to school; but a few that had been among Margaret’s 
chief favourites were to return no more. The hum of 
murmuring voices was again heard from morning till 
noon, and by degrees, tones once familiar were for¬ 
gotten. The happy children, although some of them 
had lost their sisters in that fever, danced, and laughed, 
and played as before ; Death might take them away 
into his dark chambers, but Life kept joyful all that 
belonged to her ; and the thoughtless creatures no 
more looked sad because their companions had been 
carried to the grave, than the flowers of the field 
pine away when feet have trampled down their 

sisters, blooming by their sides, on the same dewy 
turf. 

Margaret Lyndsay had reached that time of life 
when the character grows as much in one single 
. K 2 
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year as during all its previous existence. Thoughts 
formerly dim or transient were now clear and per¬ 
manent in her mind ; many feelings about her own 
estate, and that of other human beings, crowded 
in upon her heart as if from a new-opened source; 
things that formerly passed before her eyes unobserved 
or not understood, now were seen to be manifestations 
of good or of evil, misery or happiness; the chances 
and changes that had diversified her own humble lot 
were now beheld by her at work all around ; the 
future, although it lay before her shut up in dark¬ 
ness, was often pierced by the involuntary power of 
her mind ; and, feeling that a destiny yet unknown lay 
upon her, that might be severe, she thought of herself 
and her condition often with a solemn awe that never 
dashed her fortitude, but that tamed her smiles, and 
gave to a countenance naturally bright and cheerful, 
a permanent expression, almost of sadness, which it 
was impossible to behold without emotion in one so 
very young and so very beautiful. 

At such a period of life the friendship of Miss 
Wedderburne assisted the benign and gracious power 
of Nature. Her refined manners were insensibly 
imitated by Margaret, whose own character was so 
susceptible of elegance; her elevated sentiments found 
in the pure heart of the orphan a soil where they at 
once took root and grew; and the delightful sense of 
self-worthiness that was thus inspired by an equal 
communion with one whom she thought so far superior 
to herself, not only in rank, but in knowledge and in 
virtue, expanded all the faculties of her being, and 
made the humble creature rejoice in a meek and 
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unpresumptuous confidence. Above all the other 
kindnesses of Miss Wedderburne, in Margaret's heart, 
washer kindness to her poor mother, who was always 
perfectly happy for several days after a visit from 
their benefactress. Nothing delighted her daughter 
so much as to see honour done to her mothers 
character. Well did she know its sorely-tried and 
unfailing excellence, supported by faith ; and while 
Miss Wedderburne sat speaking to her parent, Mar¬ 
garet would be mute, listening to instruction that 
came with double force from the lips of that en¬ 
lightened lady, as yet unafflicted, but the friend of 
affliction, and from the lips of a poor widow that had 
drunk deep of the cup of grief, but had found at the 
bottom not bitter dregs, but the pure waters of com¬ 
fort and peace. 

But the visits of Miss Wedderburne did not turn 
away the hearts of the widow and her daughter from 
their lowly neighbours. During all the infectious 
sickness that had at last thinned the house, those 
neighbours had been found wanting in none of those 
duties which human beings owe one another, more 
especially at such times. Many of them, too, had 
experienced the kindness of this same lady, or of her 
friends, in the same afflictions ; and in the evenings, 
when one or two of those humble folk came to sit for 
an hour by the ingle, they often spoke of Miss Wed¬ 
derburne, and of the loveliness which a charitable life 
gave to the fairest lady. The friendship of such a 
being was too great and deep a blessing to awaken 
pride. The gratitude it inspired went into the depth 
of the heart; and, when Alice and Margaret thought 
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within themselves what would have become of them 
but for her, they felt no inclination to elevate them¬ 
selves above the poorest of the poor, but to fall down 
upon their knees before Him who had sent one to com¬ 
fort them in their distress, to support their bodies with 
needful food, and to cheer their spirits within them 
by the beauty of holiness. 

Margaret had another friend, one in the same rank 
of life with herself, whose cold and heartless conduct 
towards her at this time gave her affectionate heart 
much pain—that was Mary Mitchell. During the 
time the fever was in the house, Margaret thought 
little of her absence, although she wondered that no 
inquiries ever came from her through the neighbours; 
but now that the lane was safe, it seemed cruel in her 
never to call upon her friend after such great loss. It 
happened that Margaret was taking a walk by herself, 
one quiet evening, in the Meadows, when she met 
Mary Mitchell, and, in the impulse of her warm heart, 
she cordially took her by the hand, and, with a half- 
upbraiding smile, asked why old friends should be 
forgotten ? After some intermission, Mary seemed 
glad to sec her, and they walked along as they used 
to do in other days. But Mary soon became cold and 
reserved, and would not speak freely either about her¬ 
self or her former friend. Margaret soon saw and 
felt that there was a change in her heart; and that 
change gave her pain, for she had loved Mary well, 
and had bestowed upon one who had not much that 
was amiable about her but good-humour, a free share 
of the affection that was overflowing in her young, 
innocent, and happy heart. To lose the kindness of a 
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human being, and one of her own age and condition, 
was so painful to Margaret Lyndsay, that the tears 
trickled down her cheek. As she was going to say 
something tender to Mary, if possible to re-kindle old 
affections, a young gentleman met them, and familiarly 
shook hands with her companion, whose face blushed 
with pleasure and confusion. He was evidently much 
above their condition, and spoke to Mary with an 
air of confidence and condescension. In a few minutes 
he went away, and the two girls sitting down on a 
bench together, Margaret ventured to say that such 
as they were ought not, on any account, to have such 
acquaintance. Mary seemed displeased and iuitated, 
and said that she was old enough to take care of her¬ 
self, and wanted no advice. Free as Margaret was in 
her nature from all suspicion, she knew in sadness 
that Mary Mitchell was now a lost girl. Her dress— 
her air—her speech—her countenance, all had under¬ 
gone a sort of change. That careless and cheerful 
laughter was gone, and something evidently lay 
upon her mind that damped her spirits. Margaret 
knew at once that her companion, with whom she 
had spent so many innocent hours, had fallen either 
into gross imprudence or into guilt; and she boldly 
said, taking her kindly by the hand, “ Mary, Mary, 
oh, be warned by me, and never speak to that per¬ 
son more! If you do, you will be ruined for ever, 
and all your family brought to sorrow and dis¬ 
grace.”—“ Margaret Lyndsay, I wish you would look 
after your own doings, and let me alone to judge for 
myself. I never went a-sailing in boats with a sweet¬ 
heart on a Sabbath-day. You have as much reason to 
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repent as I have.” This was a cruel blow to Margaret’s 
heart, and her hand, that held Mary’s, insensibly let 
go its hold. Never could she think of Harry Needham 
without tears ; and now the very hour of his death 
was brought back before her—the rush of the waters— 
and her own often-repented sin. Her heart began to 
sob as if it would break, and it was some time before 
she could speak. “ Ay, ay, Mary ! I behaved ill, in¬ 
deed, on that unhappy day, and if I were to live till 
I was ninety years old, never, never could I forget it, 
nor cease to acknowledge my great guilt.”—“ Then 
why attack me, when you are sae much waur yoursel’? 
I never was the cause o’ ony ane that liked me being 
drowned.”—“ No, Mary, you never were. But you know 
that I had a long and dangerous fever after the death 
of Harry Needham, and that I repented my guilt often 
on my knees to God, when you yourself were in the 
room, only our two selves, and then you wept for me. 
Oh! why this cruel charge ? Both my little sisters, 
too, you ken, are dead ; and, wae’s me, my mother is 
no strong. Will you be friends with me again, Mary? 
and, if ever I give you advice again, it will be in a 
better spirit, and you will not be angry with me any 
more.” Had Mary Mitchell been but on the verge of 
guilt, her heart could not have withstood this appeal, 
for it was not destitute of kind affections. But her 
innocence and her virtue were gone, and she felt abased 
before the purity of Margaret Lyndsay. She there¬ 
fore, in self-defence, cherished anger in her heart, and 
would not be appeased. She had also thought that 
Margaret’s beauty had been observed with too admiring 
eyes by her seducer, and sudden jealousy had entered 
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into her unconfiding bosom. Now there was an oppor¬ 
tunity of quarrelling with Margaret for ever, and, in 
the selfishness of fearful and suspicious vice, she again 
addressed the weeping girl. “ Many a sair heart you 
made, Miss Lyndsay, that Sabbath your English lover 
was drowned. He had a father and a mother, and, he 
used to tell us himsel’, four sisters. What could ye 
hae said, or how would ye hae looked, had ye been 
present amang them a’ when the letter was opened, 
telling them that he had been drowned ? ” Margaret 
sat gasping for breath. “ I would have wished to die, 
as I do now ; for, if it were not for my mother’s sake, 

I would like to die, and to be burried down at Leith 
yonder beside my Harry. Too true it is that I was 
the cause of his death. I had persuaded myself that 
I was not, but I know now that I was ; but, oh, Mary, 
Mary ! I am mair an object o’ pity than o’ blame, 
especially from a friend and a lassie o’ my ain age like 
you.” Margaret now felt something coming to her 
relief—partly conscience—partly the power of inno¬ 
cence—partly the holy anger of Nature, which was thus 
unjustly smote within her sanctuary, and which, at 
first thrown down, rose up now in her own vindication. 
“ Mary Mitchell, we are both sinners, and as such we 
will both be called before the judgment-seat of the 
great God. If we are to be friends no more, will you 
kiss me before we part ? ”—“ I hae nae ill-will at you ; 
but there is nae need o’ that. We’re no likely to meet 
again, for I live noo on the ither side o’ the town. I 
wish you weel—gude day to you. It’s very true we 
hae a our faults, and I hae nae wish to be better than 
my neebours.” With these words Mary Mitchell 
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walked away, and left Margaret sitting by herself in 
tears below the shadows of the elm-trees. For awhile 
her heart communed with itself, and was soon restored 
to peace. She knew herself to be free from all vicious 
thoughts, and disposed, in the strength of Christianity, 
to discharge whatever duties God might lay upon her 
in her humble lot. She then thought of Miss Wcddcr- 
burne, and, wiping away her tears, her face was soon 
restored to its former sweet tranquillity, for her heart 
was calmed, and the Orphan entered with a smile into 
the Widow’s house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

MARGARET had hoped that, as the summer advanced, 
her mother’s spirits, which had been much depressed 
of late, would rise to their former quiet level; but in 
this hope she was sorely disappointed. The mind of 
the widow seemed to have lost its tone irrecoverably; 
and there was something sadder than resignation now 
breathed over her whole demeanour. A letter came 
from Laurence, telling how he had been engaged in 
the desperate service of cutting out a brig from below 
a battery, and had been put upon the list of midship¬ 
men. His mother read it with tears of joy, but im¬ 
mediately after relapsed into her deepest melancholy. 
Not even could the frequent visits of Miss Wcdderburne 
bring a steady smile over her countenance. She often 
retired to her room, desiring Margaret not to disturb 
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her for an hour or so ; and, on coming back, she did 
not look like a person refreshed by sleep, but pale, 
languid, and exhausted. Sometimes she fixed her 
eyes for a long time together on Margaret, while her 
cheeks were thin and sunk, and she uttered not a word. 
At midnight, when she thought her daughter was 
asleep, she sat frequently up in bed, and gave vent to 
long deep groans, praying, at the same time, for a 
speedy release to her sufferings, or greater fortitude to 
support them till all was over. Everything combined 
to convince Margaret that her mother thought herself 
in a dangerous way ; and the poor girl knew well that 
no groundless fears ever entered so serene and resigned 
a heart. She began to fear that the last earthly 
calamity was about to befall her, and that her mother 
was soon going to join her husband and her children. 
Alice was indeed a dying woman. 

Margaret also observed that Miss Wedderburne 
had several times visited the house when she was out 
on some errand, contrary to her usual practice. After 
such visits, her mother, although seemingly composed, 
was always more mournful and melancholy, and once 
or twice wept as Margaret came into the room. 

At last, one Sabbath evening, Margaret was 
desired by her mother to place chairs for the old 
clergyman and Miss Wedderburne, from whom she 
was expecting a visit. There was something more 
than commonly solemn in her voice; but that 
solemnity in no degree lessened its extreme tender¬ 
ness towards her daughter. Margaret placed pillows 
behind her mother as she sat in the old arm-chair 
and could not help thinking that her faded face 
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seemed almost as near to death as the face of that 
venerable old woman who had sat there palsied for 
several years, in the midst of a family now nearly 
extinguished. “ Thank you, Margaret—you have 
been a dutiful child all your days ; they who behave 
best to their parents when living, remember them 
longest when dead.” 

The old clergyman and that beautiful young lady 
now came in, and they all sat together almost mute. 
Alice was the first to speak. “ Margaret, let not your 
heart be utterly cast down when, before the two 
human beings we both most reverence, I tell thee, my 
child, that I have not many days to live. Nay, this 
very night may my soul be demanded of me.” No 
one spoke. Margaret looked first on one and then 
on another ; but both countenances were calm and 
fixed, and no hope was found in expression so full of 
the inward conviction of the soul. “ I'or some 
months, Margaret, pain has been gnawing close upon 
my very heart. There, where your cheek in infancy 
often lay, has it pleased God to fasten the arrow of a 
slow death. I have been forced to speak at last. 
But no skill could have aided me. I thought that I 
had borne my Walter's death like an imperfect 
Christian ; but my heart has been sorely troubled— 
and its grief has rankled here, till I have been 
brought near to the hour when I am to be mercifully 
released ! }> 

Now indeed Margaret knew why her mother had 
often sought to be alone, that she might wrestle with 
agony unseen by human eyes. Oh ! thoughtless and 
unreflecting one—not to have suspected, long before, 
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that some hidden trouble had seized her parent! 
But now it was too late to upbraid herself; nor could 
she yet find voice to utter one single word, neither 
would a single tear fall from her eyes. She sat like 
one that has received the doom of death ; and for a 
little space saw nothing in the room but moving and 
glimmering figures, although they who sat there were 
motionless, and neither foot, nor hand, nor head yet 
stirred at the ceasing of the widow’s words. 

The old man lifted up his withered hand and 
prayed. Margaret was somewhat revived by the 
weak tremulous voice that had for so many long years 
been employed in the service and the worship of God. 
But the words spake of death, and of a soul about to 


be released from its bonds in a prison of clay. They 
held out no hope, except the bright hope of eternal 
life. She looked at her mother, and her face was 
perfectly calm. Now and then her eyes were raised 


up to heaven, and her pale, pale hands lifted devoutly 
upon her knees. Her lips moved in short whispered 
ejaculations; and when the prayer was done, she 
looked over to the old man with a smile, gently bowed 
her head, and said, “Thank you, sir, for the great 
comfort you have given me 1 ” The old man took 
Margaret by the hand, and laid one of his own upon 
her head, that was bowed down in affliction almost to 
the floor. “ Fear not, my daughter, for yourself—my 
young friend here will take you to her own house • 
and repine not that, after her mortal pains are over’ 
your mother is about to enter into the joy of the 
Lord.' “ Oh ! mother, have you no pain just now- 
have you no pam ? No, Margaret, I have no pain- 
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and perhaps all my worst pangs are over.” Margaret 
sank down quietly, and without any agitation, upon 
her knees ; and, inspired with a holy fervour, poured 
out her soul audibly to God. Never had more tender 
bescechings reached heaven from earthly lips kindled 
by filial love. Miss Wedderburne knelt down also by 
her side—the old man wept almost his last tears—and 
the dying woman said, “ Is this death ? ” It was not 
the evening of her last day—but she lay down to rise 
up no more; and, before the next ringing of the 
Sabbath bells, Alice Lyndsay had happily breathed 
her last, free from all pain, even in the arms of her 
own Margaret. 

And did Margaret Lyndsay wish to live another 
day, when she looked round the room, and felt in the 
dead silence that all the family but herself were now 
dust ? “ Oh, my dear Laurence ! art thou yet alive ? ” 

“ Fear not,” said Miss Wedderburne ; “ both you and 
your brother will yet be happy. Are the decrees of 
God dreadful to bear, Margaret, or do you feel them 
all to be holy and just?”—“ Poor worm that I am— 
shall I lift up my voice from the clay against my 
Maker? No, no. I am willing at this hour to render 
up my soul—I am willing to live on, if it should be in 
poverty, shame, and tears, till my pulse feels His 
decree.” Her friend began to converse with her even 
beside the calm countenance of her dead mother ; and 
Margaret, supported by her enlightened piety, scarcely 
shed a tear. “ Till within these three years or so, my 
mother told me herself that no one had ever been so 
happy on this earth as she; and, since her troubles 
began, God did not desert her; and she was often— 
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often perfectly blessed. Now her pangs arc over ; 
and may I, may I believe that she is now an angel 
in heaven ? ”—“ Yes, Margaret, she is with her 
Saviour, and so is Esther—so is poor Marion, she 
who was a helpless one on earth, but is now more 
glorious in heaven than the wisest of the living 
children of men.”—“ Oh! do you fear to mention my 
father’s name ? Must he be shut out from the gates 
of heaven, when those he loved on earth arc admitted 
into the Holy presence?”—“The judgments of God 
are dark, and our eyes are feeble to read them ; but 
what sayest thine own heart ? ”—“ That God has 
forgiven him ! ” 

Margaret Lyndsay would not leave the lane till 
after her mother’s funeral. The same worthy people 
who had formerly taken care of Esther and Marion, 
when her mother and she were at Glasgow, received 
her for a few days into their house, and saw all 
necessary preparations made for the interment. 
When all was over, the house empty, and no trace 
left on this earth of those who had so lately 
inhabited it, Margaret paid her farewell visit to 
all her neighbours, who gave her their blessing, 
many of them not without weeping, and she then 
went to live in the house of Miss Wedderburne. 


1 



CHAPTER XXV. 


Margaret Lyndsay was now lifted out of the dim 
and obscure dwelling of poverty into a mansion rich 
in all the comforts and elegancies of refined life. 
She was in a new world. Everything was still, 
regular, orderly, and graceful in all the rooms. 
Intelligence and taste ruled over the character of the 
whole, alike visible on the walls, and the floors, and 
the furniture of the house. Poor Margaret was 
indeed a novice in all such things ; but she felt the 
effect in her very heart of all that tranquil arrange¬ 
ment which as yet she did not understand, and a 
gentle wonder and surprise mixed with her gratitude 
as she lay down to rest, for the first night, beneath 
the roof of her benefactress, and in her own little 
bedroom, where everything had been prepared for her 
under the direction of Miss Wedderburne herself. 
Nay, that benevolent lady came into her room, after 
she had lain down, and spoke cheerfully to the 
orphan. Soon all was silent; and the moonlight 
glimmered upon the floor of Margaret’s room 
through the yellow curtains. God. had given her 
an asylum ; and she vowed to show her gratitude by 
a life devoted to her duty, and, if possible, void of 
offence towards both her heavenly and her earthly 
protectors. She lay awake great part of the night; 
and thought, with almost unpainful tears, of those 
whom she had survived, and whom, notwithstanding 
her present lot, she almost wished to follow to the 
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realms of peace. But although, in her profound 
affection for the dead, she felt as if it would be a 
happy thing to join them in another world, yet there 
were feelings unwithcred and unfaded in her young 
innocent heart that were to make this life pleasant 
and bright; and when towards the morning she fell 
asleep, it was with delightful anticipation of becoming 
the friend of the two beautiful children who were 
henceforth to be committed to her charge, and of 
doing all she could to keep them in the ways of 
innocence and peace. 

In a few weeks Margaret Lyndsay was the delight 
of every one in the house. As for the two girls, 
^Harriet and Frances, they danced around her during 
their play-hours in perpetual glee. Not one spark of 
love was dead in Margaret’s bosom ;—her tears had 
extinguished nothing—and her heart had the same 
power of affection as if it had never followed a 
funeral. Every evening and every morning she 
heard the girls say their prayers along with their 
sister. She always kissed them both before they rose 
up from their knees. What she could teach then) 
was taught with a gentle voice; and when she took 
them into the Meadows, whose walks she knew so 
well, the gladness and the beauty of the fair creatures 
completely occupied her soul, and chained it down 
from wandering too far off into the glooms and the 

i the past * Sometim es she would think— 
O 1. if my mother could look down from heaven, 
and see how gracious the Almighty has been to me! ” 
And the belief that it might be even so, often settled 
down upon her grateful heart. 

L 
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Mrs. Wcddcrburne. who had been several years a 
widow, was in delicate health, and required every day 
more and more of her daughter’s attention. She was 
perfectly satisfied with Margaret’s sweet disposition 
and virtuous principles; and although she had a good 
deal of family pride, which was not altogether 
unobservable in her manners, yet so much true 
benevolence shone over the fine features of her faded 
countenance, that the stateliness of her demeanour 
had even a charm that the humble and meek orphan 
felt with a sort of reverent admiration. She was 
always dressed in widow’s weeds and with exactest 
care, as if it were due to her husband to wear, even 
with elegance, those garments, whose colour was never 
to be changed till her sables were laid aside for a 
shroud. Margaret’s mournful history was, of course, 
known to her in all its particulars; and the grateful 
girl could not restrain her tears when that face, which 
she had at first feared almost to look upon in its 
somewhat haughty aspect, smiled upon her with the 
utmost benignity, and seemed to be almost as sweet 
as that of Miss Wedderburne. “ I give you the 
charge of my two children, Margaret; and if they 
but resemble yourself, I shall be satisfied.” To be 
loved and respected by such noble-minded persons as 
these made Margaret happy, although an orphan in 
the world ; and seeing already the reward of good 
conduct, not only in comfort, competence, and peace, 
but in the love and approbation of the virtuous, she 
said to herself-—“ As long as I am good, what have I 
to fear? My mother was happy on her death-bed, yet 
whoever suffered like her. both in body and in soul?” 
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Days, weeks, months passed on—and now here 
was no eye that could have seen—no ear that could 
have heard, from Margaret Lyndsay’s appearance or 
language, that she was the daughter of poor parents, 
and had lived almost all her days among the very 
humblest people. To be sure, her parents, although 
poor, had both possessed characters much above 
common. Walter Lyndsay had been a man of mind 
and of manners; and from her mother Margaret 
could have learned nothing that was not good in its 
meekness and simplicity. But now to the truth, and 
sincerity, and openness of her own natural demeanour, 
was added unconscious grace from the observance of 
those to whom grace was native. And over all was 
spread an air of humility, so opposite to that of 
humiliation, that betokened, at all times, a deep 
remembrance in the orphan’s soul of the state from 
which she had been so benevolently taken, of almost 
utter friendlessness and destitution, and, at the same 
time, a delighted gratitude towards her benefactors. 
She had no need to keep a guard upon herself, lest 
she should ever forget her situation. She could not 
forget it, as long as she saw the smiles of Harriet and 
Frances, and the approving looks of their mother and 
sister. To do her duty to them was enough to 
occupy her whole soul, sleeping and waking. Month 
after month, her grief for the dead became more like 
joy; and sometimes it was joy indeed when, in the 
silence of night, she thought she heard Esther singing 
a hymn ; and carried the imagined voice into her 
dreams of a family met together in heaven. 

Nor did Margaret Lyndsay forget her friends in 

L 2 
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the lane, and at Braehcad. Nothing could ever 
obliterate from her heart one remembrance of the life 
she had passed in both ; and if prayers could have 
brought back father and mother and sisters from the 
grave, happy would she have yet been to have left her 
present benefactors with a blessing, to have gone 
back into the utmost darkness and depths of poverty, 
and to have been a hard-working, poor, unnoticed 
woman all the years of her life. None of her former 
friends seemed to envy her happiness—for they saw 
her nature to be meek and lowly as before—and she 
had it now in her power to do them essential service. 
Miss Wcddcrburnc’s charities were not confined ; and 
she often consulted Margaret about the most deserv¬ 
ing and needy families. The windows of those two 
dim rooms in the lane often brought the tears into 
the orphan’s eyes, as she thought of other days so full 
of joy and of grief; and sometimes, when the present 
was insufficient to satisfy the love of her soul, that 
yearned for closer communion with the dear beings 
of past times, she would go by herself into the wide 
burial-ground of the Grcyfriars Church, and sit down 
for an hour by her mother’s grave—a green mound, 
with two lesser heaps close to it—and all three, like 
many hundred others in that ample cemetery, witiiout 
a memorial-stone—which is often felt, in the silent 
oblivion of time, to be needless alike for rich and 
poor. 
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TliE increasing infirmities of her mother, who was 
seldom able to leave her own room till the afternoon, 
now kept Miss Wedderburne almost constantly 
occupied in the discharge of her filial duties, so that 
Harriet and Frances were left to the sole management 
of Margaret Lyndsay. Miss Wedderburne often con¬ 
trasted in her own mind that tranquil and happy 
attention which she was now paying her parent with 
the anxious and agonising solicitude which Margaret 
had been called upon to suffer on the same account 
in such very opposite circumstances. Here all kinds 
of comfort, every soothing indulgence which sickness 
required—silence, warmth, fresh air, noiseless sleep at 
all hours, when its influence might steal upon the 
patient, were possessed by her mother. And if such 
were the benefits which wealth conferred on the sick, 
corresponding ones were enjoyed by herself watching 
by the sick-bed. How different had been the lot of 
poor Alice Lyndsay—how different the trials of 
Margaret! There the soul was left to its own solitary 
and unsupported self—in thick and confined air— 
surrounded often by din and tumult—the cares of the 
living interfering often with those of the dying—and 
the approach of death seen distinctly nearer and 
nearer every day, with nothing to veil the terrors of 
his countenance. To her who had gone through such 
trials, and came out of them resigned and happy, 
Miss Wedderburne now looked up in inward humility 
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of spirit; and while she still admitted those distinc¬ 
tions of rank by which the orphan was in one sense 
greatly her inferior, the very feeling of that accidental 
inferiority served only to heighten the delight in her 
intrinsic worth, and to impart to the sisterly affection 
she felt towards Margaret an endearing character of 
protecting tenderness and pity. 

Harriet and Frances Weddcrburne had hitherto 
received only the heartfelt instructions of a home 
education. All their natural feelings had been fostered 
by assiduous culture. Nothing selfish had been 
suffered to grow up in their nature; and they were 
strong, glad, and free in pity, charity, gentleness, and 
love. Their minds kept pace with their hearts, the 
one becoming unconsciously wise as the other was 
consciously pure. So their manners were gay and 
graceful—their talk always about happy things—and 
their thoughts and feelings the same, except the just 
perceptible and uniting difference caused by the small 
difference of age. From these beautiful and happy 
creatures Margaret Lyndsay learned much while she 
was their teacher; and her understanding quickly 
expanded with her increasing knowledge, as she read 
with them the books of history, the tales, real or 
imaginary, of human life, and the writings of 
divine-minded men, judiciously selected by Miss 
Weddcrburne or her wise advisers. The inoffensive 
simplicities of her speech, and all the more marked 
peculiarities of her dialect, were soon rejected by her 
fine and delicate ear, when she heard nothing similar 
to them ; so that, in a few months, Margaret Lyndsay, 
the governess, could be distinguished from those 
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present of higher birth, even by the best instructed 
eye, only by an apparel somewhat simpler, and a 
demeanour in its unobtrusive gentleness bordering on 
timidity, but perfectly free from awkwardness or 

restraint. 

Miss Weddcrburne was, with all her noble acquire¬ 
ments, also what is called an accomplished woman— 
a linguist, a painter, and a musician. She had taught 
her young sisters something of other languages than 
their own, and the elements of these arts. Margaret 
Lyndsay, although she had seldom sung when Esther 
was alive—for no voice could compete with that of 
the blind child—knew well all Scotland’s melodies, 
and she soon acquired some knowledge of music. 
With quick perceptions, and now in the ripened 
powers of womanhood, she joined Harriet and h ranees 
in those of their tasks over which she was not yet able 
to preside ; and, long within the year, she was fit to 
teach what she almost intuitively had learned. After 
she had made some progress, her advances were 
rapid ; and the orphan girl, brought in poverty and 
destitution from that miserable lane, was now in all 
things a gentlewoman, and worthy to sit in any 
parlour or saloon in the land. There may be some¬ 
thing in birth ; but hers had not been mean, either by 
the father or mother’s side. The Lyndsays, although 
now a faded, almost an extinguished family, had been 
highly respectable for many generations ; and the 
Craigs had long been dwellers on the same soil, and 
in poverty and hardship had lived decently in their 
farmhouses, not poor either in intelligence or virtue. 
Margaret Lyndsay, therefore, though lowly, was 
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respectably born ; and in her appeared what, with 
due culture, was the native character of the race. 

Margaret had led this happy and useful life for 
upwards of a year and a half, when Richard Wcdder- 
burnc, who had been finishing his education at a 
German university, returned home. • His arrival dif¬ 
fused a new character overall the house. His mother’s 
health seemed to revive in the presence of her son ; 
and the habits of retirement which had so long pre¬ 
vailed in the family in some measure gave way before 
the wide friendships which subsisted between the 
YVeddcrburncs and the first people both in city and 
country. In consequence of this, Margaret lived 
more than ever secluded with her young charge ; and, 
when she was present in company, sat silent and 
retired, with that fine feeling of her situation in the 
family which marked her behaviour alike in the small 
fireside circle and in assemblages of ceremony or 
state. Her meek and mild beauty could not pass un¬ 
observed and unadmired upon any occasion ; but she 
was linked in happy and humble love with her two 
dear girls, and was with them almost from morn¬ 
ing to night in their own cheerful school-room. For 
some weeks Richard Wedderburne merely looked at 
her as a lovely and unassuming girl, who was faithful 
to her trust—and no more ; and he saw her come and 
go without taking any further notice of her than what 
kindness and courtesy dictated to one who was a 
perfect gentleman. As for Margaret Lyndsay, she 
regarded him as the head of the house—as her young 
master—the brother of her benefactress, and of the 
children she so dearly loved. His manners towards 
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her she felt to be such as she would have expected 
from the son of such a lady; and not a little 
pride touched her heart when lie expressed himself 
delighted with the progress his little sisters had made, 
and said, “ But Georgina has told me the character 
and history of Miss Lyndsay; and I believe that, 
under her care, they will be as good as they are 
graceful.” 

Richard Wedderburnc was an accomplished young 
man, and fond of society, of which he was the orna¬ 
ment and delight. But after so long an absence from 
his home, in a foreign country, and in the dull routine 


of a college, his heart lay in domestic enjoyments, and 
lie became more and more attached to his own library 
and the evening drawing-room, when none were pre¬ 
sent but his mother and elder sister—or, occasionally, 
Margaret and her pupils. He had heard the story of 
the orphan with an interest which could not but be 
gradually deepened by such knowledge as those hours 
gave him of her pure, simple, and grateful character. 
He had such pride as became the heir of an ancient 
and distinguished family ; and therefore he was en- 
Wted to look upon Margaret Lyndsay as a dependent 
the kindness of his mother and sister. This he did 
without the slightest derogation from the admirable 

time r ler character : and thus, for a considerable 
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those large downcast hazel eyes, lifted up in beaming 
tenderness towards his young sisters, sometimes came 
upon him in his solitude; and that lovely figure, 
moving in and out of the room on such quiet steps, 
sometimes like a light and sometimes like a shadow, 
he was willing to confess to himself was one of the 
most naturally elegant he had ever seen, and nothing 
less than wonderful in one so humbly bred and born. 
Still he was not in love ; but certainly he loved Mar¬ 
garet Lyndsay—and that was more fatal to such a 
deep-feeling, strong-thinking youth as Richard YVcd- 
derburne. As yet it was kindness—gentleness—pity 
—respect—admiration ; but her voice, her smile, her 
face, her eyes, her person, were ever before him ; and 
he had not been two months in his mother’s house, till 
Margaret Lyndsay was dearer to him than life itself, 
and the object of a disturbed and engrossing passion. 

Richard Wedderburne was a young man of an 
ambitious mind, and he was entitled to be so. Well¬ 
born, highly connected, with a finished education, rich, 
and possessing great talents, he was justified in look¬ 
ing forward to the highest civil offices in the country. 
He knew the hopes his mother, his sister, and all his 
friends, had formed of his career in life. And shall he 
marry an obscure orphan—the child of a mechanic— 
one who so lately had lived the life of a pauper among 
paupers ? The thought was repelled instantly. But 
in the evening Margaret Lyndsay was again before 
him in the “dim parlour twilight”—or in the room 
with his little sisters—when he went, not altogether 
for their sakes, to look at their drawings, or hear a 
song. To all other temptations he was superior, in 
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the delicacy of his feeling and the strength of his 
understanding. But this overcame him wholly—his 
senses and his soul alike; and he often wished, in 
anger and agony, that he had not returned to Scot¬ 
land—for he felt that his happiness was lost for ever, 
and that this poor orphan girl was more delightful to 
him than all his proudest—highest—most splendid 
hopes in this life, now seemingly vain, idle, and worth¬ 
less to his impassioned and enamoured spirit. 

Meanwhile Margaret Lyndsay was perfectly happy 
in her quiet life. She was contented to sit whole days 
with Harriet and Frances, or to walk out with them 
in the sweet spring days, and enjoy the sunshine of 
this beautiful world. She was almost as much a child 
as themselves, when out of the rooms where their 
lessons were learned; and, having no disturbing 
hopes or wishes—no longing anxieties about the joys 
or griefs of future life—but a perfect reliance on 
the goodness of her Maker, and a delighted grati¬ 
tude towards those whose house was in her case 
an orphan asylum, she saw nothing around or near 
her but what smiled on the pleasant surface of exist¬ 
ence, and never for a moment suspected that she was 
herself the disturber of a noble heart even to madness, 
and in the passionate thoughts of that mind considered 
to be one who might either be for ever the bliss or the 
bane of his whole mortal life. She had been taken from 
sorrow, want, and almost despair, and made happy at 
last by those whose goodness would not suffer misery 
to live before it; so how could she ever dream that one 
like herself, rescued from death by the hand of charity, 
could become so dear to any human being, especially 
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to one raised above her to such an infinite height, as 
to make him hang upon her love for everlasting enjoy¬ 
ment or everlasting despair ! So she smiled as before 
in her serene beauty ; and now Richard Wedderburne 
felt that Margaret Lyndsay must be his wife, or that 
he was lost for ever. 

lie knew well that such an event as his marriage 
with this friendless orphan would be little less than a 
death-blow to his mother. As to the opinion of the 
world, that was a mere nothing now to him, proud as 
he was ; for to yield up his love to it would be to 
make a sacrifice even of his own soul. Therefore, 
after a long and desperate internal struggle, he deter¬ 
mined to make an avowal of his affection to Margaret, 
and to get her to swear to marry him upon his 
mother’s death. That word sent a shudder to his 
heart, but he knew himself too well to suffer it long 
to distract him; for if Margaret loved him, and pro¬ 
mised to be his wife some day, however distant, that 
was enough to raise him from misery to bliss, and 
might his beloved and honoured parent live to the 
last and most extreme period of human life. Neither 
was he presumptuous in his superior rank or the con¬ 
sciousness of his own worth and endowments. But 
still he could scarcely doubt that Margaret, an orphan, 
and attached to no one else, would be brought to love 
him, and seal her faith by an oath, which would leave 
his soul tranquil and confiding in the future. His pur¬ 
pose was fixed, and no time was to be lost in putting 
it into execution. 

His sister had gone out to pay a visit with the 
young girls, and his mother was in her bedroom. So 
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he went in, with an agitated heart, to the little parlour 
where Margaret was sitting, with two or three draw¬ 
ings of Harriet and Frances on the table before her, 
and preparing them for frames which she herself had 
gilded. He took her hand with vehement passion, 
and a few hurried words were enough to carry surprise, 
fear, and astonishment to the soul of the trembling 
orphan. She sat speechless and thunderstruck, unable 
to believe what she heard, yet unable to think that 
this could be a mere mockery of her who was so 
dependent and defenceless. Richard Wcdderburnc 
poured out his whole soul into ears now able to hear 
distinctly what he uttered ; and then said, “Margaret, 
will you swear it—will you swear it ? If so, God will 

reward you—if not, I am doomed to perpetual 
despair.” 

The heart of Margaret Lyndsay was wholly free 

from the slightest touch of passion towards him who 

now so earnestly pleaded. In her prayers she had 

joined his name along with those of all them she so 

gratefully and tenderly loved. She had looked up to 

him as a being almost of a superior order—so mild— 

so courteous—so .brilliant—so wise—so noble, and so 

good. Was all this that she heard possible in nature ? 

And did such a man so love her as to prefer her to all 

the world, and stake his whole happiness on a few 

words from her lips? It was an incomprehensible 

thought; and therefore she was calm in the presence 

of his perturbation, and dared at last to lift up her 
voice. r 

“ I was brought into this house, a dejected, forlorn, 
an almost heart-broken orphan, by your sister, and, 
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sir, your mother has indeed treated me like her own 
child. I am ready to die for their sakes, or for yours ; 
but, so help me God, let me not bring misery into 
their hearts; for what atonement could I now make 
for such sin ? Oh ! have other thoughts of me, for I 
am altogether unworthy of your love. Go, go, and I 
will leave the house for ever. Go, I beseech you 
upon my knees ! ” Richard Wedderburne started up, 
and, afraid to agitate her further, raised her tenderly 
from the ground, kissed her forehead, and hurried out 
of the room. 

In one hour all life was changed to Margaret 
Lyndsay. Nothing so wild and confounding had 
ever smote her in a dream. A confused sense of guilt 
and ingratitude dashed all her thoughts, and to have 
heard such words seemed of itself a crime. The wife 
of the only son of her benefactress ! The sister of 
Miss Wedderburne, and of Harriet and Frances ! To 
swear upon the Bible to deceive them all ! To live as 
a base, artful, selfish, and designing hypocrite, in their 
presence, even when eating their bread, and looking 
on their smiles, and going along with them on Sabbath 
to church; and all this in return for being rescued 
from want and ruin, and cherished almost in their very 
bosoms ! “ No, no,” fervently exclaimed the orphan, 

in a deep low voice, “ rather would I die and lay my 
head down beside my mother, and Esther, and Marion, 
than wickedly bring misery, wrath, dissension, and 
shame into this house, sacred to me—in my happiness 
or in my wretchedness—now and for evermore ! ” 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


ALTHOUGH Margaret Lyndsay was not one of those 
young persons whose nervous sensibility is so tender 
that any strong emotion seems to render them in a 
great measure irrational, and wholly incapable for a 
season of performing any of their duties, yet this 
sudden declaration of love from one to whom she had 
always looked up from the most respectful distance, so 
shook her very frame, that for several days she was con¬ 
fined to her bed or to her room. Miss Wedderburne 
was unceasing in her affectionate tendance; and, 
wholly unaware of the true nature of her patient’s ill¬ 
ness, frequently mentioned her brother’s name in the 
course of conversation, and said how truly concerned 
he was for Margaret’s indisposition. The poor girl 
was glad to hide her face in the dimness of the room, 
and felt sometimes as if it were burning with the 
blushes, or chilled with the paleness, of conscious guilt 
She frequently heard, too, the footsteps of Richard 
Wedderburne in the house, and they seemed to her 
hurried and irregular; and more than once his voice 
was close to the door of the room, making anxious 
inquiries about her from his sister. All this was 
calculated but to aggravate the fever of dis¬ 
quietude in her veins; and for about a day her 
illness assumed a very serious appearance. But, 
by strong efforts, she succeeded in tranquillising 
her mind; and then the frame gradually re¬ 
covered its strength, till again she was able to be 
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with Frances and Harriet in their little elegant 
boudoir. 

She had, however, been altogether unable to bring 
her mind to any resolution how to act in her perilous 
situation. She saw what her duty was, and she was 
determined to do it; for her conscience was strong 
and clear in its purity, and not to be blinded or 
deceived. Never could she be the wife of Richard 
VVeddcrburnc; and therefore it was necessary that 
she should inform those of the proposal he had made 
from whom gratitude as well as conscience impera¬ 
tively required she should hide nothing that so deeply 
affected their happiness. But how could she do this, 
with delicacy to his feelings who had preferred her, as 
he said, to the whole world ? She owed him every¬ 
thing that was respectful and tender—everything that 
could be made consistent, anyhow, with her plain and 
obvious duty to his mother and his sister ; and there¬ 
fore how could she, a poor, friendless orphan, dare to 
open her lips, and say that such a man loved her and 
desired to make her his wife ? She felt that, in 
making such a declaration, it would be thought that 
she was uttering an incredible and monstrous false¬ 
hood—so humble was she of herself, with all her 
goodness and beauty, and so little aware of the power 
which they possessed, in their fair union, over any 
human heart. Her perplexity, therefore, was great 
she knew not what to do—and wished that she could 
be carried away of a sudden out of the house, and 
disappear into some distant obscurity. 

Several days passed over in this kind of distrac¬ 
tion ; and Margaret, afraid almost to meet the eyes of 
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Miss Wedderburne and her mother, had a good 
excuse, in her great bodily weakness, for keeping 
almost entirely with her pupils or in her own bed¬ 
room. Her lover behaved to her with the finest 
feelings, absenting himself much from the house, and 
manifestly restraining in his manner everything like 
the strong expression of a tender attachment. But 
poor Margaret trembled every time he came into the 
room ; and, although her heart was entirely free 
from all passionate emotion towards him, yet she 
experienced what a strong power over the female 

heart there is in the idea of an exclusive preference_ 

and she thought, with many lonely sighs, how happy 
indeed some woman, of equal rank in life with himself, 
would one day be as his wife, when she and his 


transient love for her were both forgotten. 

Richard Wedderburne perceived that an internal 
struggle was constantly agitating her, and he was in 
strong hopes that love would arise in his favour 
powerful enough to shake her fortitude, and bring her 
at last to yield up her heart and her will to his sway. 
• He knew her history, and that she could have no other 
^attachment; and therefore he felt, without weak or 
vain presumption, that he would probably win her 
deepest and tcndcrest affections. Margaret had begun 
to hope that he saw everything in the same light that 
she did and that he would soon get the better of so 
ill-placed a passion; but the heart of a strong- 
natuied man will not, when touched at the core so 

sfnh b f Urn T" fr ° m the ° b j ect of its desire, nor 
sink before a dubious repulse.- Accordingly, he soon 

contrived to find Margaret alone, and renewed his 

M 
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suit, at first with an overflow of the most winning and 
subduing kindness, and afterwards, when he beheld 
the orphan not unmoved, but resolute, with a desperate 
vehemence of passion, that overcame her at once with 
fear and pity, and, but for the power of her noble 
purpose, would also have overcome her with love. 

“ I beseech you to consider who I am, sir. Little 
more than a year ago I was living a poor girl in a 
miserable lane, upon bread and water, or potatoes— 
coarsely clad—and lying down at night on a chaff- 
bed. My friends were people in the lowest ranks of 
life—and, God knows, I had no reason to think 
myself in any way their superiors. Your sister’s 
instructions may have improved me since then ; but 
think on what I am telling you, and you will be 
ashamed to love such a one as me. Think on me— 
an ordinary girl, in low life, going to the well for 
water along with poor servant-girls, as I did every 
day—and you, Mr. Wedderburne, will feel at once 
what a degradation it would be to love such a person.” 

_“ You slept on a chaff-bed—you say so, Margaret' 

God bless your fair bosom for ever! Listen to me— 
say that you will be my wife—and you shall be 
cherished for ever in a bed of down—and love will 
watch over you all your life long—and I will devote 
all my life to make you happy.” To one so enthusi¬ 
astic, in his deep and strong passion, as Richard 
Wedderburne, Margaret had touched upon topics 
that only served to render her more irresistibly dear; 
and proud as he was, he boldly looked all the circum¬ 
stances she had alluded to in the face, and felt the 
utter feebleness of the distinctions of rank when 
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brought to oppose or withstand the great power of 
nature. “ Swear to marry me, Margaret, and let the 
time be as remote as you choose’’—and, snatching up 
the Bible from the table, he seized her hand, and pressed 
it lovingly down upon the open pages. Margaret 
shuddered at the violence of the action and the words, 
and, firmly rescuing her hand from his grasp, said’ 
with a deep low voice, “ That she would take no oath 
—for to become his wife was impossible.” 

When Richard Wedderburne was at last forced to 
know that Margaret would not make the promise 
which he endeavoured, with all the power of his spirit 
to extort from her when under her strong emotion he 
strove next to gain her acquiescence to a proposal 
which was virtually an equivalent. “ If you will not 
say that you will become my wife, say that you will 
remain in our house, as you now are, on condition of 

/ Sa,n s P eak,n S to you on the subject ” 
Affected deeply by his love and his entreaties 
Margaret could not find in her heart to declare that’ 

• he must leave the house for ever; and she now by 
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Margaret was now plunged into utter misery. She 
soon saw clearly that she stood unintentionally 
pledged to her lover almost the same as if she had 
given him a promise. And did she not begin to feel 
how dear to her he was becoming, or at least soon 
might become, if once she delivered up her heart and 
imagination to the dawning beam of love? “Oh!” 
thought she to herself, “ that such might be my des¬ 
tiny—that his mother and sister might be brought to 
think of me as his wife, and then, then indeed, might 
I be the happiest of all living creatures !” But a 
dead, heavy, icy weight of conviction, pressing upon 
her inmost heart, told her that such a thought was, 
indeed, the extreme of self-deluding folly, and that 
the rising emotions of nature within her soul were 
beginning to blind her to the fatal truth. For who 
was she—the orphan child of a miserable mechanic, 
who had died in want, sin, and shame—that now pre¬ 
sumed to think of the time when her head might lie 
on the same pillow with that of Richard Wedder- 
burne? All dim thoughts of such happiness soon 
passed away from her heart, and she knew that ere 
long she must face a very different life. Nor did that 
ultimate and unvarying conviction greatly distress, 
though it could not but depress her ; for conscience, a 
sense of duty, moral feeling unwarped, and integrity 
subsisting entire in a humble and pure nature, all 
combined to enable her to make the sacrifice, if not 
with case, at least without anguish; and when finally 
she implored, upon her knees, protection from God, 
wherever His Providence might conduct her, some¬ 
thing remained within her soul, after all its dreadful 
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conflicts, calm, clear, confident, and triumphant, that 

assured her she had been true and faithful to Ilis 

holy law. In that delightful feeling her heart was now 

proof against all the severest temptations nature 

could bring against her ; and she even looked forward 

with a calm and deep satisfaction to whatever new 

and as yet unimagined trials might be yet awaiting 

her, an orphan, on the rougher and darker paths of 
life. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Inspired with such thoughts, Margaret Lyndsay, 
after a few days’ further conflict, wrote a long letter 
to Miss Wedderburne, telling her all that had occurred, 
and Offering to leave the house immediately, and to 
hide herself anywhere she would propose, till her 
brother had forgot such a person, and taken one 
worthy of him to be his wife. She heard Miss Wed- 
erburne s voice in the drawing-room ; so she went 
into her friend s own parlour, and laid the sealed letter 
down upon her writing-desk, in such a manner that it 
could not for a moment escape observation. This 
done, she felt perfect peace of mind, as far as she her¬ 
self was concerned, and sat down in her own quiet 

bedroom with wet eyes, but, as she thought, almost 
in some degree happy. b 1 

She had not remained there many minutes rumi- 
nating on her condition, when she heard the door of 
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the drawing-room open and shut; and Miss Wedder- 
burne and her mother came into her little apartment. 
Both their faces were grave, and, to Margaret’s 
alarmed imagination, they also seemed clouded with 
upbraiding displeasure. The truth was, that the eye 
of a mother had, for some time past, discerned some¬ 
thing unhappy and distracted in her son’s mind, 
formerly so cheerful and elate ; and combining one 
thing, however trifling, with another, she was con¬ 
vinced that an attachment, perhaps an avowed one, 
subsisted between him and Margaret Lyndsay. She 
had that very day questioned him about it; and he, 
having a soul above deception, told, with delicacy, 
nearly the whole truth. All he said was to the honour 
of Margaret; but the very idea of such a connection 
was so great a shock to that excellent but proud 
woman, that it was not in her power to prevent unkind 
and angry feelings from rising up towards the orphan ; 
and in an extreme selfishness, which appeared to her 
pure reason and indisputable propriety, or even virtue, 
she would, in that state of mind, have allowed Mar¬ 
garet to die, rather than that her son should make her 
his wife, even if her death had been to destroy his 
happiness for ever. 

Pale, speechless, and trembling, Margaret durst not 
lift her eyes from the floor ; for she felt that the altered 
countenances of both her guardians were upon hers, 
and that she was in their sight a detected culprit. “ I 
did not expect this from you, Margaret Lyndsay. 
Sincere I always thought you, and I deserved sincerity 
at your hands.—Did I not?” Margaret gasped for 
utterance—but not one single word could escape her 
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“PITY MR, PITY ME." 

quivering lips. “ I will not revile you with ingratitude, 
although it has been great. You have been tempted, 
and have fallen—so at least I call it—to cherish, and 
conceal, and encourage, under your circumstances, an 
attachment with the son of your benefactress. You 
have sunk in my esteem. Yet I cannot think you 
base ; no, that I cannot do. Will you then agree to 
leave this house, and to go wherever I ask you to go, 
till the foolish passion of a boy has died away, which 
it soon will do ? ” Margaret now felt sudden relief 
and sudden strength. “Yes, my honoured benefac¬ 
tress—yes, I will leave the house this very night, with 
blessings implored from God upon one and all below 
its roof; and I am willing to go to a foreign land if 
you choose it. Would-oh, would that I might go 
into my grave ! ” Mrs. Wcdderburne looked at her 
with a scrutinising gaze; but she saw nothing but the 
eager, impassioned, and weeping truth ; and, as she 
tried to penetrate into her very inmost thoughts, Mar¬ 
garet dropped down upon her knees, and said—“ Oh! 

ify ? ur son is unha PPy; for I am not 
gu lty, but innocent in this thing. Ask him, and he 

soil S anH k my yOUn S master has a noble 
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and from much sorrow, did you, my beloved Miss 
Wedderburne, rescue me ; and to want and wretched¬ 
ness will I now return rather than cause any grief to 
those whom I love next to them who have gone to 
heaven.” 

Miss Wedderburne had hitherto sat silent. She 
now looked to her mother, and said, “ Did I not know 
her truly ?—and is she not the same noble creature we 
always thought ? But I should use other and better 
words. Margaret, you are wise and strong in all true 
knowledge—and from you I, at least, have much to 
learn. Be comforted : we must part for a while, but 
all may be for the best; and although I must never 
call you sister, yet you are so in my heart, as I hope I 
shall always be in yours. Look cheerful, Margaret ; 
and, mother, you surely will not frown upon her any 
more?” Margaret smiled, and said, with an unfalter¬ 
ing voice, “ Since I am not despised or condemned as 
one that is guilty, I am perfectly happy; and hope 
to retrieve any error I have fallen into by adhering 
steadily to any line of conduct Mrs. Wedderburne will 

point out.” 

All displeasure, confusion, and fear were now at 
an end ; and perhaps Mrs. Wedderburne, kind-hearted, 
humane, and pious as she was, felt something stronger 
than regret, almost remorse itself, when she saw the 
innocent orphan drying up all her tears, and heard 
her calling down the blessing of God upon her head, 
wholly forgetful of the unjust and injurious harshness 
to which, in her helplessness, she had now been sub¬ 
jected. Then, too, Margaret, who had been too much 
stunned with the unexpected severity and acrimony 
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of Mrs. Wedderburne's reproof to be able to mention 
the letter she had written, and who had, indeed, 
almost forgotten it, respectfully whispered to Miss' 
Wedderburne that she would find it in her parlour. 
Vhen it was read aloud to her mother, Margaret’s 
vindication was complete, and the orphan shone before 
them more lovely than she had ever done before, 
m the pale beauty of her sorely tried and unfailing 
vutue. No wonder, thought Miss Wedderburne that 
my brother loves such a being ; but with the mother, 

* * atlsfact >on, perhaps justifiable, but certainly too 
selfish, that her son was to be saved from an unequal 
marriage prevented some of those kindly emotions 
towards the poor girl, which in different circumstances 
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uncertain future that may be awaiting me;—my 
conscience tells me I have had far other thoughts, 
and I will leave this house in peace of mind ; but oh, 
sure enough ! with a sad and heavy heart, for never 
were there such friends as I have had. God bless 
you all for ever and ever ! ” Miss Wedderburne wept 
upon her bosom ; and the old lady herself was greatly 
affected. “Where must I go?” No one answered ; 
and Margaret continued, “ If no plan occurs to you, 
madam, I will mention one—for I have for a fortnight 
past been thinking of little else. I have—at least I 
had two or three years ago—a grand-uncle 'living near 
the head of Clydesdale, in the parish where both my 
father and mother were born. No intercourse that 
ever I remember took place between him and them ; 
but if he is still alive, perhaps he will receive me into 
his house; if not, others may. The clergyman who 
married my parents is also alive ; and my grandfather 
was a surgeon, well known and respected over all that 
part of the country;—there must be some who will 
show kindness to me on his account, and also on 
my grandmother’s. During the life of my parents, I 
never thought of anybody they did not think of—and 
I believe they were not on friendly terms with those 
I allude to ; but, notwithstanding, I have no fears. I 
will go there, and find a dwelling somewhere among 
honest people. I will work for my bread, as I have 
often done ; and with letters from you in favour of 
my character, none will doubt that I am respectable. 

I am willing to go to-morrow—I will go on foot 
—your son will never come to know where I am 
till there is no longer need of concealment—and 
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there I may perhaps find a place to live happily all 
my days! ” 

Margaret spoke with simplicity and fervour ; and, 
whether her plan was judicious and reasonable or not, 
it at least seemed to be so to Mrs. Weddcrburne. Her 
son was now on a visit for a few days to a friend in 
Berwickshire, having gone away purposely till Mar¬ 
garet should recover her tranquillity, and believing 
that she was in reality engaged to him for life. It 
was therefore fixed that Margaret Lyndsay should, 
before his return, set out on her pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

At sunrise, on a still midsummer morning, Margaret 

Lyndsay left the house in which she had so long been 
ha PPy i and as she gently shut the door behind her 
She felt excluded from that kind and gracious guardian ’ 
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become a seeming outcast, and a wanderer on an un- • 
certain pilgrimage. But more than good wishes went 
with her; for her friends made her perfectly independ¬ 
ent of all charity ; and she knew to whom to apply 
for advice and succour in any difficulties that might be 
met with on this adventurous commencement of a new 
life. Therefore the young pilgrim, although sad, was 
neither downcast nor dismayed ; the few tears that 
trickled down her cheeks did not impair the cheerful 
expression of her beauty ; she had dressed herself with 
her usual neatness and graceful simplicity, as if going 
only to take a walk with the children she so dearly 
loved ; but she was herself the orphan child of poor 
and humble parents, so she had taken her small bundle 
in her hand, and, giving the last hurried look to the 
windows of the room where Harriet and Frances were 
sleeping, she cheered up her own heart, and began her 
journey along the beautiful elm-walk of the meadows, 
now hushed and fragrant and fresh in the dewy dawn. 
The birds were rejoicing in a low thick warble, and 
she, too, rejoiced ; for hers was the strength of a soul 
void of offence to God and man, and happiness came 
suddenly upon her, and drove out all anxiety and 
sorrow from her fairest bosom. 

On reaching the end of the Walk, to her glad sur¬ 
prise, Miss Wedderburne stood before her with a smile, 
and said—“ I must see you safe at least half of your 
journey, my dear Margaret. Be happy!” But she 
saw the beaming face of the innocent creature, and felt 
that she needed no encouragement. A chaise was stand¬ 
ing near—they went into it—and in a few minutes Edin¬ 
burgh and all its suburbs were left out of sight. 
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Margaret, elated by the thoughtful affection of her 
friend, enjoyed the journey almost as much as if they 
had been wheeling away to some delightful residence 
in the country, where all was prepared for them: 


smiling faces, welcoming hands, and pleasant occupa¬ 
tion. It was a strong, bright, bold sunshine, able to 
make barrenness beautiful, and all the common weeds 
by the wayside splendid as garden flowers. Miles were 
but minutes to the glad orphan ; and the hour came 
too soon when, at a small wayside inn about sixteen 
miles from Edinburgh, the chaise stopped, and she 
had to part with her protectress. " I will not detain 
you, Margaret I shall be back to George Square by 
ten o clock. Go your ways, my dear friend, and God 
be w.th you You will remember all that myself and 
my mother have said” They kissed each other— 
Margaret with a humble and grateful heart; a few 
tears were soon dried up, and the fearless girl pursued 

her solitary way along a wide moor. P 
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circled ground-bees, booming by in their joyful indus¬ 
try the dragon-fly, with his shivering wings, shooting 
in eccentric flight, almost like a bird of prey—the 
bleating of lambs on the sunny knowes—or the deep 
cooing of the cushat-dove, somewhere afar off in his 
lonesome wood. 

“Will you remember a puir, auld, lame, blind sailor ? 
By your footsteps I think you are a woman, and a 
young anc.” Looking up, Margaret saw a grey-headed 
man, with his hat in his hand, led by a little dog in 
a string. The thought of her brother and of sweet 
Harry Needham suddenly smote her heart. This was 
the end of a sea-life. “Yes, my poor old man, here is 
a shilling for you. Is that enough?”—“God reward 
you, my bonny bairn. It will make me happy for 
several days. Ay—ay ; God will reward you, sure 
eneuch. I’se warrant ye’re a leddy taking a bit walk 
this fine warm morning. Perhaps my doggie will lead 
me up the avenue, and I may fin’ my way down to the 
kitchen, and get a drink o’ beer. Ye see there’s nae 
satisfying beggar bodies. But water’s unco wersh, 
and doesna sloken weel, it’s sae het a’ through this 
month ; ”—and so saying, the old, lame, broken-down, 
blind beggar laughed till his furrowed face was bright. 

“ I am no leddy, my honest friend ; but there’s another 
sixpence, and it will buy you a good draught of beer, 
and a bit cheese and bread likewise.’"’—“ Nae leddy, 
say you ? I wush that I could just see for a single 
minute, to ken if ye’re no cheating me. Wad you like 
to hear a sang?” Margaret said she had not time to 
wait ; and the old man, making a bow, wished her a 
good husband, Pompcy tugged at his string, and away 
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hobbled the veteran on his wooden limb, singing like 
a tiger— 

‘°T\vas in the good ship Rover 
I sailed the world around, 

And for three years and over 
I ne’er touched British ground.” 

Margaret felt, as she looked behind, and saw the 
old sailor waving his hat in farewell, that happiness 
was a strange thing in this life.—Why was she herself 
so happy ? Father—mother—sisters—all dead ; dead, 
too, Harry Needham ; her brother, perhaps, never 
more to return ; herself forced to leave her home— 
and going, she knew not well whither, perhaps to 
meet rebuff and rebuke, and to be sent out of the 
door like an unauthorised intruder or an impostor. 
She knew all this—and, sitting down for a little 
while on the low turf-wall of a little enclosure in the 
moor, she tried to persuade herself that it was heart¬ 
less to be happy, and that she ought to be sad and 
sorrowful in memory of the beloved dead. But 
conscience whispered away all such idle misgivings, 
and guarded her pure spiritual happiness. Not even 
could the remembrance of all the funerals she had 
seen prepared, one by one, within little more than a 
single year, distress her innocent soul. Her Bible, 
too, was in the bundle she carried in her hand! 
There, in the silence of that sweet solitary spot, she 
took it out, and read two or three chapters of the 
New Testament. As she again shut the clasps, and 
lifted up her eyes, how soothingly beautiful the green 
knolls, with their little groups of lambs asleep or in 
play! And as she looked to heaven, how steeped in 
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mercy seemed the blue depths of the wide, smiling 
sky! She rose with an expanding heart, and walked 
on along the dreary dusty road as if it had been the 
soft margin of a murmuring rivulet. “My uncle 
must be glad to sec me—no fear of that. Blood, as 
the good old homely proverb says, is warmer than 
water; and I will love him, be he what he may.” 

The highways arc trodden by a perpetual pilgrim¬ 
age. Margaret overtook an elderly woman, who 
walked feebly, but at the same time with that quiet 
air of resolution that shows a deep purpose in the 
heart. They greeted each other; and that which 
was alone in the thoughts of the aged traveller soon 
came to utterance. “ I’m gaun to see my son 
Thomas, who has met wi* a sair accident in blasting a 
rock wi’ gunpouthcr. They’re feared he’ll lose his 
sight, and he’s a’ shattered baith in body and in limb. 
He’s maybe dead, now that I’m telling you about 
him. If sac, it’s a decree—and we maun a’ submit.” 
Margaret told something, too, of her story ; and in 
about half-an-hour they came to the cottage by the 
roadside where the wounded man was lying. “ I’m 
frighted to gang in, lest Thomas be dead,” said the 
mother; “ I’m getting sick.” Margaret took her 
kindly by the arm, and went with her into the house, 
where she had the satisfaction to sec a mother and a 
wife both perfectly happy. The poor man was in a 
fair way of recovery, and, although his face was 
scorched, his eyesight was not impaired. “Wull you 
stay and tak’ your dinner wi’ us, ma’am,” said the gude- 
wife, “gin ye can pit up wi’ siclike as we hac? for, 
although you be on your feet, wi’ a bundle ancth your 
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arm, I’m sare mista’en gin you’re no a leddy when 
you’re at hame. I’m sure your father’s at the least a 
minister.”—This was twice Margaret had been taken 
for a “leddy” during her humble journey; and no 
wonder, for steps of more natural grace had never 
touched a Persian carpet on the floor of a rich man’s 
house, nor had pearls ever adorned a brighter 
confusion of auburn hair, nor jewels ever sparkled 
above a forehead of purer snow. She took a drink 
of milk and a bit of oatmeal cake with a smiling face, 
and, wishing quick and complete recovery to the 
gudeman, left the hut among many kind words, and 
pursued her journey. 


She had passed, almost without observing it, the 
solitary village of Carnwath ; the cool placid afternoon 
was now pretty far advanced, and the scenery was 
every minute becoming more beautiful. A new 
country was gradually opening upon her, and cultiva¬ 
tion, wherever the ground admitted of it, was either 
complete or extending. Thick hedgerows, with here 
and there a tall tree, groves, a gentleman's seat, farm- 
ouses, with comfortable corn-stacks, made a pleasant 
contrast to the dull tracts Margaret Lyndsay had 

uncle's , T g ; and ShE began to think ‘lut her 
uncles dwelling must be a sweet one, if it were any¬ 
where near the banks of the bonny burn that now 
came wimpling by, and conducted her through rich 
holms and meadows. - Come here, my lassTe " cried 

Eat” A loud h “ a h nd gi£ US a ' the news frae 
aymakers, who were enjoying themselves after their 
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day’s work. They were only a few yards off the road ; 
and she cheerfully entered the gate and stood beside 
the party. 

All noisy mirth ceased in a moment before the 
smile of the beautiful stranger. “Nae offence, 
ma’am, I hope,” said the same voice that called to 
her passing by;—“we’re a’ heartsome, but dinna 
want to be unceevil.—Will you sit down and rest 
you ? ” Margaret, remembering hay-time at Braehead, 
when she used, half in work, half in pastime, to join 
the merry band of rakers, sat down cheerfully on one 
of the wreathed roots of the old overshading tree, and 
taking the proffered milk-bowl into her hand, drank 
to all their healths with a sweet smile that made 
them at once her friends. Several maidens like 
herself were resting on the grass—children—young 
men—and a patriarchal figure, with a head as white 
as snow. The weariness of a hot day’s work was on 
the reclining group, enlivened by the pleasant feeling 
that the sweet-smelling meadow-hay was all put into 
little ricks, safe against change of weather, and that 
the following morn was Sabbath. The mirth and 
jests of the sunny working hours were almost over, 
and the hearts of the labourers were beginning to 
turn towards home and their lowly beds. At such a 
time, the spirit of a thoughtful humanity was easily 
awakened ; and the old man respectfully and kindly 
said to Margaret—“ You are a stranger, I think, in 
these parts. The sun is fast westering. Have you 
far to go ? ”—“ I am going to Daniel Craig’s, at 
Nether-Place. How far am I from it ? ” The old 
man told her, “That Nether-Place was distant about 
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three miles—and that she had only to follow the 
burn. Ye’ll come first to an auld tower, syne a barc- 
looking house with a bit bourtree-bush ; and then, 
about a mile ayont, is Nether-Place, a’ covered wi’ 
trees, where you’ll hear the sound of craws, for the 
branches are black wi’ their nests. But do you ken 
Daniel Craig?—Excuse me for asking; but he’s an 
auld man like mysel’, and doesna sec very many 
company.”—“ My mother was his niece, and I am 
going, for the first time in my life, to pay him a visit.” 
The old man rose up from the grass, and going up to 
Margaret, took her by the hand, and affectionately 
said, “Your name will be Lyndsay ? Ay, ay, you’re 
Alice Craig’s ain bairn. God bless you, my bonnie 
lassie ! Out o’ sight, out o’ mind, is a sad but a true 
saying in this world. Arc your parents living or 
dead ? ”—“ They are both dead—I am thus far on my 
way to see if my grand-uncle will acknowledge me.” 
—“ If he disna, I will,” said the old man. “ I was at 
the funerals baith o’ Gilbert Craig and Adam Lynd¬ 
say—your grandfathers—about twenty years sync— 
and I ken the family-face weel ; but not a single anc 
among a’ the Craigs, or Lyndsays either, had ever so 
bonny a countenance as thy ain—and there’s mony a 
ane in the parish will think the same. Daniel Craig 
is no a bad man—na, na— but he’s a kind o’ miser ; 
however, I manna wrang him—lie’ll no shut the door 
against you ; there’s no ane in the three parishes roun’ 
that wudna open it to siccan a ane coming at the 
gloamin’, and asking a lodging for the night.” Mar¬ 
garet s heart was glad when she found herself unex¬ 
pectedly in the midst of friends; and she willingly 
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promised to pay a visit to the Haugh in a day or two, 
the name of the farm where her new-found friend 
lived, and whose low thatched roof she saw about a 
quarter of a mile off up the burn, on the side of a brae 
that bounded the beautiful little prospect. “We’ll 
likely sec you, Miss Lyndsay, at the kirk the morn. 
Ay, weel I ken the pew where your mother sat, and a’ 
her folk, for many lang years.”—“ Call me Margaret 
Lyndsay when next we meet, for I like that name 
best, and it is most fitting for me. Good-night, and 
God be with you all.” They all stood up, and uttered 
kind words at her departure. 

“ Her heart rejoiced in Nature’s joy,” 

as in the dewy stillness of evening she felt carried on 
along the soft green banks of the burn, by the pleasant 
continuance of the liquid murmur. The pure breath 
of the air coming down the vale met her face with 
a refreshing coolness, and the velvet herbage gave 
new elasticity to her wearied feet, that felt a sweet 
relief from the sultry dustiness of the hard high¬ 
way. She soon passed by the little solitary tower, 
or keep, and then the hut with its bourtree-bush. 
It seemed as if she had not walked above a few 
miles all the day long, and she cared not if Nether- 
Place were much more remote, and not to be reached 
before the set of sun. “About this time will my 
sweet Harriet and I'rances be preparing for their beds, 
and I hope—yes, well I know—that at their prayers 
they will be sorry that they have lost Margaret Lynd¬ 
say.” At that thought her eyes filled with tears; but 
now she heard, in the wide stillness of deepening twi- 
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light, the faint sound of the rookery composing itself 
to rest, and in a few minutes was at Nether-Place. 

With a beating heart she stopped a little while at 
the mouth of the avenue, or lane, that seemed to lead 
up to the house. It was much overgrown with 
grass, and there were but few marks of wheels; the 
hedges on each side were thick and green, but un¬ 
dipped, and with frequent gaps ; something melan¬ 
choly lay over all about; and the place had the air of 
being uninhabited. But still it was beautiful, for it 
was bathed in the dews of a rich midsummer gloam¬ 
ing, and the clover filled the air with fragrance that 
revived the heart of the solitary orphan, as she stood, 
for a few minutes, irresolute, and apprehensive of an 
unkind reception. 

At last she found heart, and the door of the 
house being open, Margaret walked in, and stood 
on the floor of the wide low-roofed kitchen. An 
old man was sitting, as if half asleep, in a high- 
backed arm-chair, by the side of the chimney. Before 
she had time or courage to speak, her shadow fell 
upon his eyes, and he looked towards her with strong 
visible surprise, and, as she thought, with slight dis¬ 
pleasure. “Ye hae got off your road, I’m thinking, 
young woman ; what seek you here ? ” Margaret 
asked respectfully if she might sit down. “ Ay, ay, ye 
may sit down, but we keep nae refreshment here 
- this is no a public-house. There’s ane a mile west 
in the clachan. ’ The old man kept looking upon her, 
and with a countenance somewhat relaxed from its 
inhospitable austerity. Her appearance did not work 
as a charm or a spell, for she was no enchantress 
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in a fairy tale ; but the tone of her voice, so sweet and 
gentle, the serenity of her face, .and the meekness of 
her manner, as she took her seat upon a stool not far 
from the door, had an effect upon old Daniel Craig, 
and he bade her come forward and take a chair 
“ farther ben the house.” 

“ I am an orphan, and have perhaps but little 
claim upon you ; but I have ventured to come here— 
my name is Margaret Lyndsay, and my mother’s 
name was Alice Craig.” The old man moved upon 
his chair as if a blow had struck him, and looked long 
and earnestly into her face. Her features confirmed 
her words. Her countenance possessed that strong 
power over him that goes down mysteriously through 
the generations of perishable man, connecting love 
with likeness ; so that the child in its cradle may be 
smiling almost with the selfsame expression that be¬ 
longed to some one of its forefathers mouldered into 
ashes many hundred years ago. “Nae doubt, nae 
doubt, ye are the daughter o’ Walter Lyndsay and 
Alice Craig. Never were twa faces inair unlike than 
theirs, yet yours is like them baith. Margaret—that 
is your name—I give you my blessing. Hae you 
walked far? Mysie's doun at the Rashy-riggs wi’ 
milk to the calf, but will be in belyve. Come, my 
bonny bairn, take a shake o’ your uncle’s hand.” 

Margaret told, in a few words, the principal events 
of the last three years as far as she could; and the 
old man, to whom they had been almost all unknown, 
heard her story with attention, but said little- or 
nothing. Meanwhile Mysic came in—an elderly, 
hard-featured woman, but with an expression of 
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homely kindness that made her dark face not un¬ 
pleasant. She was the only servant, and, after the 
first surprise, did quietly what she was bid, and set 
out the evening meal. While Daniel Craig closed his 
eyes, and lifted up his hands to bless it, Margaret 
could not but think the grey-headed man, in spite 
of the character she had casually heard of him, 
must have a heart that might incline towards her, 
and she partook cheerfully of what was set before her, 
and with a good appetite after her long journey. 
When supper was over, Daniel told the servant, who 
had ate at the same board, to get ready the bed for 
the young woman—“for my niece, Margaret-Lynd- 
say.” Mysie held up her hands with pleasure. “ The 
dochter o’ Elspy Craig, as I am a sinner! Fair fa’ your 
bonny face—I’ll mak the bed soft and sweet, if feathers 
and thyme sprigs will do’t,” and forthwith set about 
her business. 

Margaret felt herself an inmate of her uncle’s house, 
and her heart began already to warm towards the old 
grey-headed, solitary man. His manner exhibited, as 
she thought, a mixture of curiosity and kindness ; but 
she did not disturb his taciturnity, and only returned 
immediate and satisfactory answers to his few short 
and abrupt questions. He evidently was thinking 
over the particulars which she had given him of her 
life at Braehead and in the lane ; and she did not 
allow herself to fear but that, in a day or two, if he 
permitted her to stay, she would be able to awaken in 
his heart a natural interest in her behalf. Hope was 
a guest that never left her bosom ; and she rejoiced 
when, on the return of the old domestic from the 
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bedroom, her uncle requested her to read aloud a 
chapter of the Bible. She did so—and the old man 
took the book out of her hand with evident satisfaction, 
and, fastening the clasp, laid it by in the little cupboard 
in the wall near his chair, and wished her good-night- 
Mysie conducted her into the bedroom, where 
everything was neat, and superior, indeed, to the ordi¬ 
nary accommodation of a farmhouse. “Ye needna fear, 
for feather-bed and sheets are a’ as dry as last year’s 
hay in the stack. I keep a’ things in the house weel 
aired, for damp’s a great disaster. But, for a’ that, 
sleepin’ breath hasna been drawn in that bed these 
saxteen year ! ” Margaret thanked her for the trouble 
she had taken, and soon laid down her limbs in grate¬ 
ful rest. A thin calico curtain was before the low 
window ; but the still radiance of a midsummer night 
glimmered on the floor. All was silent—and in a few 
minutes Margaret Lyndsay was asleep. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The strong light of the rejoicing sun awoke Margaret 
from deep and dreamless sleep, and she heard a foot¬ 
step now and then moving along the earthen floor of 
the kitchen, in the few necessary occupations of a 
Sabbath morning. She did not wait to be aroused— 
but soon left her bedroom, and walked out among the 
dews, now melting away on the ground and trees. 
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She saw that Nether-Place was indeed a pleasant 
dwelling ; and many of the tender and happy remem¬ 
brances, which her heart still cherished, faithfully and 
sacredly, of sweet Braehead, now came upon her, as 
she looked up to the gorgeous grove of sycamores that 
shadowed and sheltered the house. To her surprise 
and delight, she beheld the smooth waters of the very 
burn she had walked along the evening before, gliding 
by within a hundred yards—for they had taken a 
sudden turn on meeting a line of low hillocks, and 
enclosed the farmhouse in a kind of small, green, and 
wooded peninsula. A bridge was seen beyond a large 
meadow-field ; and, about a mile off, Margaret observed 
a spire, that arose from among a cluster of houses on 
a hillside. That she rightly conjectured to be the 
parish church and village of Casterton. A soft undu¬ 
lating line of green summits went along the horizon 
in their pastoral beauty ; and altogether, near and far, 
Margaret had never, in her small experience, beheld 
any scene so placid, so cheerful, and so seeming to be, 
in itself, a little secluded world. “ Here,” thought she, 
“ ma y I l» ve i ^ rny uncle will permit me, away from 
the knowledge of all my friends in Edinburgh—and 
here can I give disturbance to none of their minds.” 
All was still, except the rookery in the old elm-trees, 
that stood but the distance of a broomy field from the 
house ; and that monotonous sound, to which the ear 
soon becomes accustomed, served but to deepen the 
silence of the Sabbath. 

The old man seemed pleased to see that Margaret 
was an early riser, and spoke to her very kindly at 
their homely breakfast. His face, as well as that 01 
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his domestic, both wore a graver expression than on 
the evening before; and in an hour or two all three 
were ready to walk to church. They proceeded almost 
silently by a narrow footpath, through meadow, lea, 
hay-field, plough-land, coppice, and grove—and soon 
reached the place of worship. The congregation began 
to collect in the churchyard—some standing in little 
groups, and others sitting down in the sunshine, upon 
the grave-stones or the old mossy wall. The bell tinkled 
clear in the dry atmosphere, and its sound brought 
together, in quickening motion, people appearing over 
the braes, and rising up from the hollows. A quiet 
animation prevailed—the salutations of courtesy par¬ 
took of the spirit of religion ; and the composed faces 
and voices of all spoke of that common sentiment by 
which we feel ourselves to be united, as brethren of 
mankind. 

Sitting in that little kirk, surrounded on all sides 
with decent people in the humbler ranks of life, and 
here and there, in larger and more neatly furnished 
scats, with the families of the few neighbouring gentry, 
Margaret Lyndsay felt herself in a new situation of 
the deepest and most sacred interest; and, without 
any feeling of idle curiosity, she could not but look, 
with a calm delight, during Divine service, over the 
quiet and attentive congregation. In this very place 
had sat her humble forefathers ; and the sainted spirit 
of her mother might be looking down upon her, who 
was now brought by the changes of mortal life to the 
spot of her own nativity. With a grateful spirit she 
joined in the “voice of psalms, the simple song of 
praise;” and, before service closed, felt herself to 
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gratitude on her benefactors, and blessed them in 
their own elegant mansion, and brought them before 
her affectionate heart in every hour of their separate 
employments. She felt assured, too, that they were 
thinking of her ; and hoped that one, who had unfor¬ 
tunately thought of her too much, might soon bring 
his mind to regard her only as a person worthy of 
his esteem, and who had sought to deserve it by 
voluntarily relinquishing, for his sake, the home where 
she had so long been happy. 

In the quiet of evening the old man took her with 
him along the burn-side, and into a green ewe-bught, 
where they sat down for a while in silence. “ Mar¬ 
garet Lyndsay, your mother did not use me well. I 
was her lincle—and yet, on her father’s death, she 
never asked any kindness of me—and she married 
without ever telling me of it. It is true that her 
father and I were not living as brithers should ; but 
whose fault was that ?—as much his as mine. Don’t 
greet, my bairn; these are auld stories, but I re¬ 
member them as gin it was but yesterday.” Mar¬ 
garet was weeping in a strange dream of her mother’s 
life before she herself had been born. She remembered 
her mother’s words about her uncle, and it seemed 
now as if some wrong were done to the dead. “ I tell 
you not to greet, Margaret; your mother was a harm¬ 
less creature ; ay, she had a fine nature o’ her ain ; 
and I trust that God has taken her to His mercy. 
But why did neither she nor her husband ever keep 
up ony acquaintance wi’ me ? They never wrote 
me ae single word even when a child was born to 
them, for they thought I was a man without a 
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human heart ; but they were sair mistaken—and I 
will prove that they were, by being kind to their 
orphan bairn.” These words alluded to things of 
which Margaret, in the ignorance and simplicity of 
her childhood, had known nothing ; but the tremulous 
voice and grey head of the old man, as he sat un¬ 
covered by her side in that quiet and lonely place, 
touched her heart with extreme tenderness to him, 
and she expressed her gratitude in a few words 
that went to her uncle’s heart. “ I have nac wife 
—nae children—nac friends, I may say, Margaret 
—nane that cares for me, but the servant in the 
house, an auld friendless body like myscl’ ; but if you 
choose to bide wi’ us, you are mail- than welcome, for 
I know not what is in that face of thine ; but this 
is the pleasantest day that has come to me these last 
thirty years.” 

Margaret was now requested to tell her uncle more 
about her parents and herself, and she complied with 
a full heart. She went back, with all the power of 
nature’s eloquence, to the history of her young years 
at Braehead—recounted all her father’s miseries—her 
mother’s sorrow—and her own trials. All the while 
she spoke the tears were streaming from her eyes, and 
her sweet bosom heaved with a crowd of heavy sighs. 
The old man sat silent; but more than once he 
sobbed, and passed his withered toil-worn hands 
across his forehead. “ I was not to blame, Margaret. 
How was I to blame for not assisting you all in 
your poverty? I knew it not. Walter Lyndsay, your 
father, was a proud man. Not proud was your 
mother, Alice Craig; but a woman obeys her 
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husband, nae doubt; and therefore she lived and died 
in poverty, rather than tell her distress to her father’s 
brither. How then was I to blame ? ”—“ My dear 
uncle, we wanted nothing. Our afflictions were from 
God—from disease and frequent deaths. But we 
were all happy—all, except my beloved father, and 
he died at last with a smile upon his face ; for I kissed 
him the very moment he died, and he looked as if he 
felt that God had forgiven him. With them all now 
is peace. For myself, you have promised to allow 
me to remain at Nether-Place ; and I will work for 
my maintenance, for I never have been idle, and I can 
support myself.” 

They rose up together, as by mutual consent, and 
returned to the house. Before the light had too far 
died away, Daniel Craig asked Margaret to read a 
chapter in the Bible, as she had done the night before; 
and when she had concluded, he said, “ I never heard 
the Scriptures so well read in all my days—did you, 
Mysie?” The quiet creature looked on Margaret 
with a smile of kindness and admiration, and said, 
that “ she had never understood that chapter sae wcel 
before, although, aiblins, she had read it a hundred 
times.”—“Ye can gang to your bed without Mysie to 
show you the way to-night, my good niece—ye are 
one of the family now—and Nether-Place will after 
this be as chccrfu’ a house as in a’ the parish. But 
perhaps you’ll tire o’ us, Margaret, and wish yourself 
back at the town again, with these fine rich people.” 
Margaret, seeing the old man in a happy mood, did 
not even vindicate her friends in Edinburgh from 
being only “fine rich people,” but bade him good- 
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night with a gentle familiarity; and again, upon hei 
knees, returned thanks to God in her small bedroom, 
lighted only by the full-risen moon, for having given 
her such a place of rest in her troubles. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Daniel Craig, the laird of Nether-Place, had for 
many years borne, in his native parish, one of the 
most repulsive of all characters, that of a miser ; and 
as we judge of our fellow-creatures almost entirely by 
their life and conduct, no doubt the old man could not 
complain of being so esteemed. He was indeed a 
miser; but not one whose heart and soul lay with his 
hoard alone, in selfish and solitary passion, contented 
with the fever by which it was agitated and devoured. 
Too true it was that the beggar often went unrelieved 
from his door, and that he beheld frequent want and 
distress among his neighbours around, which he cared 
not to mitigate. Yet it was seldom that extreme 
old age, or blindness, or decrepitude, or a wandering 
mother with a flock of'starving children, in vain 
appealed to his heart. Gruffly and capriciously he 
gave his alms, and always as if he parted painfully 
with his own; so that often the very objects of his 
chanty, with his coin in their palm, could with diffi¬ 
culty return a blessing, and in the next house joined 
the sneer against Daniel Craig the miser. He was in 
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all things scrupulously just, and his word was as good 
as his bond; so that, living as he did among poor 
people, to whose comfort and happiness regularity in 
payments is of such vital importance, and who, if they 
get justice, will rarely need generosity, his character 
at times was regarded with respect, and whenever it 
happened to be the subject of conversation after the 
ordinary spleen and spite had been vented against 
the close-fisted miser, something favourable always 
wound up the discourse, and it was admitted that 
the old man had his good qualities, notwithstanding 
all his avarice. 

There were a good many farmers in the parish 
who better knew Daniel’s character, and the events 
by which it had been produced. A few of them felt 
much friendship and regard for him, not unmixed with 
tenderness and pity. He had been cruelly disappointed, 
after he had rather passed the prime of manhood, in 
the strongest passion of the human heart; and had 
seen the woman who had promised to be his wife 
married almost to his next-door neighbour. A sullen 
and brooding spirit then settled over his whole cha¬ 
racter; he secluded himself from life; and he who had 
formerly been a man of cheerful and social habits 
now spoke to no one but upon business, and seldom 
left the boundaries of his farm. He assumed the 
dress and appearance of an ordinary labourer, and 
worked in his fields, like a slave of the soil, from 
earliest to latest twilight. Years passed by, and the 
children of the woman who had deceived him grew 
up almost around his feet. To them Daniel was 
always kind when they chanced to come bird-nesting 
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along his hedges, or to take a short cut to school 
through his farm. But in general he appeared to be 
what he was, a misanthrope, and in process of time he 
became also, no doubt, a miser. 

For a long time it had been generally thought 
over the parish that Daniel Craig would at last 
bequeath all his money to the family of the woman 
who had so grievously injured him ; but they all 
dropped away, one by one, in those natural diseases 
that insensibly change the countenances in the little 
country kirk, and vary the look of the very smallest 
congregation during every season of the year. So he 
lived apart in his hard-working retirement; as time 
went on, there were fewer and fewer who knew any¬ 
thing of his history; the circumstances which made 
him and his situation interesting ceased to be remem¬ 
bered ; and he sustained the ignominy of a character 
which was alien to his original nature, although 
induced upon it by the operation of other strong 
disappointed passions, which in him had been ardent 
and strong. Thus, having lived sparingly—abstemi¬ 
ously—niggardly, for nearly thirty years, and having, 
during all that time, watered the furrows of his farm 
with the sweat of his brow, Daniel Craig was now rich, 
and had become the laird of this little property, about a 
hundred and twenty acres of arable and meadow land, 
on which he had been born the tenant’s youngest son. 

Such was the man in whose house Margaret 
Lyndsay had become an inmate. He felt that he 
had one foot in the grave, for he was upwards of 
threescore and ten ; and all the strong affections of 
his nature, that had so long lain dormant, or yearned 
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in solitary hopelessness towards beings long moul¬ 
dered away in the dust, now rose up, not passionately 
and disturbedly, but with slow and steady and de¬ 
lightful movements, towards the beautiful orphan, 
who seemed to have been sent by Heaven, like an 
angel, to comfort his latter days. Had he not also 
shut up his heart against her mild and innocent 
mother? But the old man wore not his heart away 
now with fruitless regret or remorse. Margaret 
became to him even as his own daughter; and he 
called her by that name, with a tenderness that 
surprised his own heart, in which he had not sup¬ 
posed such a capacity of love had yet remained 
inextinct. Margaret looked on the old, grey-headed, 
solitary man with that pitiful affection which she was 
always ready to bestow on any one of God’s creatures 
who seemed to require it; but here, too, there were 
many qualities of character daily revealed to her, in 
themselves most estimable; they two were also of 
the same blood; and sweetly blended with all those 
feelings profoundest gratitude in the orphan’s heart, 
when she saw the roof of his house over her, a table 
spread and a bed prepared for her by one who bore 
the name of miser, but who, in a few days, looked 
upon her as the greatest treasure he now possessed. 

The heart of the old man, that had for many years 
been locked up almost in a frost, now thawed, and 
dissolved under the gracious warmth of affection. 
Had he striven to do so, he could not have resisted 
the power of Margaret’s perpetual smiles; but, instead 
of that, he was never happy when she was out of the 
room. He had found suddenly, when no such hope 
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could have been even dreamt of in sleep, a new object 
of natural delight to cheer his declining age. More 
beautiful was Margaret Lyndsay—more tender—more 
cheerfully sedate—more sincerely loving than even she 
had ever been who had left his bosom in her falsehood, 
and carried over her faith to another husband. Age 
had stilled all that passion—age and the grave. But 
every man has within him the feelings of a father; 
and here was a daughter rising up before him in his 
old age—a flower seen, for the first time, in its perfect 
beauty; and, as he prayed devoutly to God, long to 
bloom unfading, when his grey hairs were still in the 
airless cell of death. This strong natural delight 
visiting him, at last changed his whole character, or 
rather restored and revived it; so that, in a month or 
two, Daniel Craig was seen in neighbours' houses, on 
market days, and even at a fair, with a countenance 
almost as much enlivened with happiness as any other 
in the merry village. 

It was not long before Margaret Lyndsay was 
known, loved, and admired over the little parish. 
Remembrances of her parents—and also of her grand¬ 
father and grandmother, Mr. and Mrs. Adam Lynd¬ 
say—lingered in many houses, and made her at once 
a friend by their ingles. The novelty, too, and 
wonder of a niece of whom no one had known any¬ 
thing, coming unexpectedly to the house of Daniel 
Craig in his old age, and manifestly working such a 
change upon him, made quite a stir all around, which 
soon subsided into a general sentiment of regard with 
every one who had opportunities of seeing her beauty 
sweetness, and worth. “ Nae doubt," thought many,’ 
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“ he’ll make her heir to everything — nane better 
entitled—for nane lcevin’s sae sib to him. And Daniel 
Craig canna be worth less than thousands.” This last 
consideration disposed the hearts of many to admire 
and respect her, who might otherwise have been slow 
to think much of anything beyond their own firesides; 
and, without being the least aware of it, Margaret, 
who felt herself still a poor orphan, was now looked 
upon, over all the parish, as a rich heiress. 

Daniel Craig had, within the last few years, let all 
his property of Nether-Place on a short lease, except 
a dozen acres. He needed rest in his old age, for 
few had worked so hard as he till so near the natural 
period of human life. Indolence had succeeded 
activity ; and he had been in the custom of sitting the 
greatest part of the day in his arm-chair, taking a 
walk down to the burn-side, or, in the evening, to the 
end of his avenue that joined the high-road, to look, 
with an aimless curiosity, but faint human interest, on 
the unknown and nameless travellers passing by on 
the business of life. Everything immediately about 
Nether-Place was therefore neglected, and left to the 
silent processes of Nature. The spot enclosed for a 
garden, and which once had been a very beautiful 
one, was quite overgrown with grass, that wrapped 
and smothered the gooseberry and currant bushes, and 
reached up to the lower branches of the fruit-trees, 
which, all unpruned as they were, still continued to 
brighten, with their purple or golden load, every 
autumn. The sundial now told only a few of the 
hours—for many branches had stretched over the 
smooth grass-plat on which it had been placed, and 
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intercepted both light and shade from the moss-grown 
horologe. 

Margaret Lyndsay ventured to propose that the 
weeds should be killed in the garden ; that the rose¬ 
bushes, that looked with a thousand bright and dewy 
eyes all over the solitary enclosure, should be laid 
open to the sun and the air. "As for the honey¬ 
suckles. they always take care of themselves, and 
clamber up to the light. My dear uncle, let us employ 
a man for a single day, and there will be a beautiful 
garden in the evening sun.” A man was hired 
accordingly. Old Daniel took off his coat, and 
showed that he could handle a spade still; and Mar¬ 
garet and old Mysie lent their aid, with hoc and rake, 
on the scarce visible walks, that had once been 
gravelled, and that soon began again to appear in 
straight lines or circles, marking out where flower¬ 
beds and borders had flourished and faded in the 
springs and autumns of old. The good work, once 
begun, proceeded prosperously; and in a few weeks 
Nether-Place was as sweet and pretty as the honey¬ 
moon cottage of a young wedded pair, who desire in 
their love to be surrounded with beauty. 

The cheerful, because busy, time of harvest was 
now at hand ; and the fields, brown and yellow one 
morning, were seen on the next overrun by the jolly 
reapers, and on the day after covered with the tall and 
rich stooks, so pleasant a sight to the farmer’s eye. 
Daniel Craig and his fair niece walked among the 
shearers; and in the joy of his heart, the old man 
again became one of the bandsters for a few hours 
every day, and stepped vigorously across the stubble, 
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“ Sawners Carson, dinna be surprised gin I take the 
land into my ain hands next Whitsuntide. I could 
stoiter at the pleugh-end yet ; and though aiblins I 
might be ower sail- forfeuchan wi’ the seven-year-auld 
lying lea, I could gar the summer-fallow, or the 
stubble rigs, gang snoving aff frae the coulter like 
bits o’ waves from a boatie’s side.” Sawners Carson, 
the tenant, said, with a good-natured laugh, “That he 
wad hae nae great objections, for though Nether-Place 
was gran’ soil, the rent was far ower high, and that 
his landlord maun gi’e him down thretty per cent. 
Wull ye speak a word for a puir body, Miss Lynd- 
say?” Old Daniel chuckled, and rubbed his elbow, 
for he thought of his half-year’s rent, and the welcom¬ 
ing face of old Robert Carrick in that small dim cabin 
in his own Ship Bank, close to the Black Bull, Tron- 
gate, Glasgow. 

So passed the quiet lives of the family at Nether- 
Place ; and, before winter set in Margaret felt as 
domesticated there as if she had been an inmate from 
childhood. She occasionally let her friends in Edin¬ 
burgh hear of her welfare and contentment; but Miss 
Wedderburne’s letters, although full of affection, gave 
her much pain, for she was evidently unhappy about 
her brother, who had again gone abroad, and had 
expressed some intention of joining the army. Mar¬ 
garet could not but fear that she was the cause of his 
unhappiness ; but destiny had placed an insuperable 
bar between them in this life; and knowing that, she 
did not allow herself to doubt that he would soon 
reconcile himself to his own lot, as she had done to 
hers, and at last be happy, useful, and estimable. 
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Nether-Place was now a cheerful and well-furnished 
house ; for its proprietor was said to have renewed his 
youth, and things gave him pleasure which had for 
many dull and dreary years been objects either of 
indifference or aversion. Many articles of household 
use and ornament, that had been put into dark and 
unvisited nooks and corners, were brought out into 
the light, cleared of dust and cobwebs, and, under the 
assiduous hands of Mysie, now endowed with all the 
alacrity of a young person, acquired a new polish, and 
added new comfort and neatness to the dwelling. 
The number of chairs was increased in the kitchen- 
parlour—the windows were cleared of stains and 
imprisoned flies, dead or alive—some flower-pots, 
geraniums and hydrangias, and even a myrtle or two, 
under the fostering care of Margaret Lyndsay, 
diffused a lively feeling of natural beauty from wall 
to wall—and nothing that could stain the cleanliness 
of the abode was unremoved, except the clay nests of 
the swallows, which were all held sacred—an old 
colony, whose regularly-returning children were 
vemally expected, with their undisturbing twitterings, 
to the eaves, sheds, and window-angles, where they 
had made good their inheritance by a tenure of 
unnumbered summers. 

Miss Wedderburne, too, had, shortly after Mar¬ 
garets departure from Edinburgh, forwarded to her 
at Nether-Place all her little property—her apparel 
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and her books. She frequently sent her likewise a 
variety of little presents, framed by her own hands 
and those of Harriet and Frances ; and these gifts of 
true and unfading affection touched Margaret’s heart 
with the most delightful remembrances, and with 
equally delightful hopes. The old man was proud 
whenever any dispatch arrived by post or carrier; 
and, considering his niece now quite as his daughter, 
every kindness to her seemed a favour done to him¬ 
self, and kept his heart open to the best feelings of 
humanity. Every evening he sat in his old arm-chair, 
not, as formerly, dozing in feverish reveries or in dull 
insensibility, but listening to Margaret’s conversation 
about her past life, of which he never could hear 
enough, or to her readings from the books composing 
her little library—sometimes even to a song. He was 
a man of a strong understanding ; and strong feeling 
was the power to which all his life had been subjected. 
Old as he was, he entered with all the interest of a 
young mind into subjects almost new to him ; and 
any additional piece of knowledge he acquired, any 
pleasure his mind received from the volumes read to 
him, increased and enlivened his affection for the kind 
reader, and rendered her every day more and more 
essential to his happiness, and to the very continuance 
of his life. 

Margaret knew and felt for all the strong peculi¬ 
arities of his character ; and, before winter set in, 
gently hinted to him that she had been a very idle 
inmate of his house, and ought to do something for 
her qwn maintenance. She at last ventured to 
propose taking a few scholars, so that she would both 
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be doing good, according to the measure of her 
abilities, and be able to repay her uncle for the 
expense he had incurred about Nether-Place on her 
account, or at her suggestion. Daniel Craig was not 
displeased at such a proposal—for the habits of his 
long life were still strong upon him ; and although he 
loved his niece most tenderly, and, miser as he was 
reckoned, would have sacrificed all his substance to 


prevent any evil happening to her, yet industry, he 
said, was always better than idleness, and money 
made honestly to oneself, and usefully to others, was 
a great gain. So it was understood over the parish 
that Miss Lyndsay was to open a reading, writing, 
and sewing school at Nether-Place. 

There was a large room, formerly a kitchen when 
Nether-Place had contained two families, but now 
filled with peats, potatoes, and useless lumber. It 


was emptied—the walls plastered anew where they 
required it—the whole whitewashed—the floors 
cleansed—a grate put into the wide chimney—the 
windows glazed—and in a few weeks nothing could 
be more comfortable, or better adapted for a school- 
room. Before the first fall of November snow had 

we77trt! t0? - ° f the hUls ’ twent y female scholars 
were at their various tasks-from the adjacent farm- 

uses, from the huts interspersed among the hollows 

and from the small metropolitan village of the parish’ 

It so happened that the teacher was old and pE . 

oualifi 7- Was \P 0d °P enin S for a person of proper 

and o d n 3 ' • M P" 8 L y ndsa y' s name was enough 
and old Darnel, who had for many years lived a 

solitary and noiseless life, was quite Lppy to see the 
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little lassies appearing “ with their shining morning 
faces,” was no way disturbed by the pleasant murmur¬ 
ing sound of the schoolroom, and often looked out of 
the door, in the afternoon, to see the innocent and 
happy creatures dancing away home, in fair or foul 
weather, over the green fields or the wreaths of snow. 

Nether-Place, which had for so many years been 
considered a cold and secluded spot, standing by 
itself, and unstirred by the life that moved throughout 
the rest of the parish, was now absolutely the very 
centre of the whole; and so much happiness was 
derived to so many ingles from Margaret Lyndsay’s 
judicious and conscientious instruction of her young 
pupils, that its name was upon every tongue at church 
and market. It began to be said that on the death 
of old Thomas Howie, Daniel Craig was to be made 
an elder; much more respect was now shown to him 
on Sabbath in the churchyard before Divine service 
began ; he was frequently seen going into the manse ; 
and many who had heretofore looked on him with 
repugnance, or almost contempt, saw now something 
venerable in his grey hairs, and hands opened respect¬ 
fully for him the door of his pew in the kirk, that not 
long ago would have remained idle, rather than 
render him even an essential service. Old stories of 
the sufferings of his earlier life revived; and it was at 
last universally allowed that the old man must have a 
good heart, who gave so willingly and disinterestedly 
his protection to an orphan niece whom he had never 
before seen, and whose parents had slighted his 
relationship. All this was felt by Daniel, at first 
perhaps painfully, as a reproach on his past life ; but 
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he knew what was known but to few, and much that 
was known to none but himself; and, therefore, he soon 
took all their awakened kindness in good part, repaid it 
by an altered demeanour, gave and received visits, and, 
in short, became a cheerful, and almost a social old man. 

The winter thus passed on at Nether-Place as no 
winter had done for upwards of thirty years. There 
were even Christmas parties, with wine and cake at 


tea; and the large green square-sided bottle of 
spirituous liquor shed an unwonted radiance over a 
jovial company. Young men and maidens, brothers 
and sisters of Miss Lyndsay’s scholars, matrons of 
extensive compass, and heads of houses, with large-but¬ 
toned single-breasted coats and warm plush breeches, 
graced Daniel’s festive board; nor were there wanting 
sharp-faced, snuffy-nosed maiden aunts, with clever 
countenances sourishly and tartishly disposed, critical 
even in the rural shades of the manners of town-bred 
Miss Margaret Lyndsay, and who stretched out their 
long lean mittened arms to catch the cup whose tea 
they threatened severely to judge and to drain, even 
to the fifth cup, turned upside down upon the saucer, 
with silver spoon laid across, in silent refusal of the 
exhausted lymph. A few of Margaret’s scholars kept 
moving to and fro on little offices between the tea- 
table and the heartsome circle that environed it; and 

hr^H 7 k S ° Ver> ketUe taken awa y b y Mysie, and 

looked h bU f U- r mClted Hke SnOW > then old Daniel 
looked about him with a face that was felt, and gave 

a grace, during which, long as it was, not a whisper or 

dole a 31 ? althou & h mirth and merriment trode 

close upon the Amen. 
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The winter thus passed on, in constant occupation 
and occasional amusement; and Margaret Lyndsay, 
in the discharge of unambitious, but not unimportant 
duties, in all those unremitting and earnest attentions 
to her uncle, whose worth every day became more ap¬ 
parent in some little affecting trait, and in the natural 
growth and increase of her own silent thoughts and 
incommunicable feelings, was, perhaps, on the whole, 
more tranquilly and continually happy than she had 
ever been since the thoughtless days of her childhood 
at Braehead. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“HERE is a letter from my brother,” said Margaret, 
with a face beaming in tears and smiles. “ He has 
been cruising in the North Seas, and his ship has put 
into Leith. He will be here in a few days.” Her 
uncle heard the news with strong pleasure; and Mysie, 
who was a principal personage on all such occasions, 
forthwith began to look after her department, and to 
get ready a comfortable cabin for the sailor. “ The 
North Seas!” said Daniel. “ Stormy regions during 
these March winds, nae doubt; but what care the 
crew o’ a great ship for onything on earth or sea ? I 
hac been twice on board a man-’o-war, and I wad not 
hae felt fear myself in her far aff on the great deep. 
But do you think your brother will like Nether-Place? 
It will be ower lown for him.”—“ The lowner the better 
for one who has led his life,” said Margaret; and 
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thankful was she to God in her inmost heart that her 
brother was spared to see her once more in so quiet 
a haven. 

The spring symptoms were astir over the fields 
and garden ; and old Daniel was anxious to put the 
place into neat order. “The hedges will do—I clipped 
them wi’ my ain hands last back-end, and at your 
suggestion, Margaret; and, nae doubt, they make the 
avenue look a hantle tosher. It will no be the waur 
o’ a bit sprinkling o’ fine gravel frae the burn-side.” 
That was done ; the flower borders dug over into a 
fresh-looking blackness; all the withered yellow winter 
leaves swept away; and in a day or two it seemed as 
if spring had made a fortnight’s advance, when every¬ 
thing had been removed that could impair the soft- 
stealing beauty of renovation, and the fair spirit of 
re-awakening life. 

A large merry wood fire, backed both by peat and 
coal, was blazing in the kitchen-parlour, the room 
in which they had all continued to sit—for it was 
endeared to Daniel by long habit, and even by its 
dullest remembrances—when Margaret, who for several 
days had kept looking through the window every ten 
minutes, was the first to behold her brother. His 
gallant uniform told her it was he, otherwise she could 
not have known, in the tall, strong, full-grown man 
before her, the boy of sixteen, whom she had last seen 
on the day, alas ! Harry Needham was drowned. But 
triumphant joy destroyed all sad recollections in one 
flash; and the happiness in that house was perfect. 
In about an hour old Daniel said he was wearied 
with his day’s work, and would go to bed ; Mysie 
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also retired to her garret; and brother and sister, long 
separated, and with much to speak of that might 
both rend and revive the heart, sat up by the fireside 
till midnight. 

For several days the old man was somewhat dis¬ 
appointed in the hopes he had formed of the young 
sailor. He had hoped to hear of strange and dan¬ 
gerous adventures, of things altogether different from 
his own experience, and of wonders, to the recital of 
which he was to be a silent and astonished listener. 
But, instead of all that, Laurence Lyndsay was cheer¬ 
ful, but sedate, courteous, but not communicative, and 
fonder of walking across the quiet fields and by the 
banks of the bonny burn, with his uncle, than of nar¬ 
rating the perils of the sea, and stories of scenes from 
which his mind was willing to relieve itself in calm 
forgetfulness. Yet still there was something in his 
manners and conversations that touched the old 
man’s heart with pleasure and affection ; and he 
had not been a week at Nether-Place till the two 
were inseparable, and it looked as if Laurence had 
been a dweller there all his days. Little as he spoke 
of his own profession, that little was enough ; and the 
curiosity of Daniel Craig being constantly kept alive, 
and constantly fed by anecdotes and tales that came 
naturally and carelessly from the lips of the sailor, he 
felt attached strongly, and by strong pleasures, to 
his nephew, and wished that the gallant youth was 
not so soon to return to his ship. 

Margaret did not suffer her brother’s visit to 
interfere with her duty to her scholars ; and, when 
they tripped and glided away in the afternoons, she 
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joined the fireside party, and always at her approach 
new cheerfulness brightened over the hearth. Mysie 
sat, in her humble way, not far apart, making one of 
the family; and merriment and mirth, or grave 
discussion, brought on by the old man, and affec¬ 
tionately encouraged by the young, only ceased at 
the hour of evening worship, and was again more 
quietly renewed, for an hour or so, before their all 
retiring to their peaceful beds. 


Margaret took her brother to her friends in the 
manse—the Reverend Mr. Oswald and his daughter 
Lucy, who from her first appearance at Nether-Place 
had cultivated her acquaintance, and discerned at 
once the excellence of her character. There they 
often passed an hour or two, both during the day and 
in the evenings; and Daniel was nothing loth to 
accompany them, for his secluded habits had made 
him too much a stranger with his worthy minister, 
and now he felt the satisfaction and the credit of 
being a visitor in the most respectable family in all 
the parish. Mr. Oswald had been deterred by 

h!h C t aCy / r ° m ' V ‘ shlng to chan S e the long-established 

habihi of one who had been wearied with his Tittle 
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cither of the spirit or the forms of that simple Church 
establishment to which he belonged, and of which, 
notwithstanding his morose life, he had always been 
a regular member. In this way, the families of 
Nether-Place and the manse became, in a week or a 
fortnight, more intimate and friendly than they had 
been for nearly thirty years; and this great addition 
to his happiness and respectability Daniel attributed 
entirely, as it was right to do, to the two young 
persons, of whose very existence he had, till about 
half a year ago, been entirely ignorant. Therefore 
he loved them both more and more as his own 
children. 

The evening before Laurence left Nether-Place— 
and he had remained with them nearly three weeks— 
Daniel asked him and Margaret to come into his own 
bedroom ; and after cautiously closing the door, as if 
eavesdroppers had been as numerous as flies, whereas 
no one was in the house but poor old Mysie at her 
wheel, he began to open his mind to them, whom he 
tenderly called his son and daughter. “ I have been 
a hard-working man all my life—and perhaps have 
made gold my god—too—too much ; if so, may my 
Maker yield forgiveness. But now He has given me 
another and a new heart. Ye are brithcr and sister, 
and I see you love ane anither, just as if ye were twa 
bairns playing amang the gowans. Ye are my 
natural heirs—and every shilling I hae shall be yours. 
When the auld man is gane, you’ll make a better use 
o’t than he has done. You’ll be mair charitable— 
mair open-hearted—mair liberal. But it is ower late 
to lament now—no ower late to repent.” The young 
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sailor spake out boldly and loudly now, and told his 
uncle that he was respected in the parish—that he 
ad injured no one—and done great good in his time 
by his uprightness and integrity. '■ As for myself 
uncle, I want none of your money-God bless you— 
but I will think of these few weeks when I am far 
off ; and I now kneel down to bless you for your 
kindness to my sister Margaret, and to beg that you 

fe! f VC mC y ° ur blessin S ! " The old man's tears 
fell down over his wrinkled cheeks, when Laurence 

fargaret both knelt down, and put their joined 
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sees on the great deep. I will return to my ship as 
happy a man as lives. What you have said about 
your intentions to Margaret is enough to make all 
the rest of my life pleasant, even if I fall into a 
French prison.” Margaret had never once in all her 
life thought about wills or testamentary bequests. 
All she wished was a useful and innocent life; and 
now that her old uncle talked of dying his words 
about hereafter made not the slightest impression 
upon her mind, nor did she care, when his hour came, 
whether he was rich or poor. Perfect disinterested¬ 
ness can live but in a woman’s heart; and now that 
the old man’s talk was about his death, she never for 
one moment thought of anything but how to tend 
more affectionately and carefully his declining days, 
and make him forget, in a cheerful old age, the dull 
solitariness of a long manhood, slowly forgetful of 
disappointed hopes, and clinging to them long after 
all definite notion of their aim and object had been 
lost. 

“ Uncle, you send me to sea with a joyful heart. 
Look at her—look at Margaret. When I was a 
runaway and reckless boy, she kept her mother alive 

_she sat by her death-bed—she took care of my 

poor sisters—she covered the table—she made their 
beds—she saw that they were prepared for the grave 

_she gave them decent burial—she prayed for them 

to God ;—and who instructed her—who upheld her— 
who made her what she is, good, innocent and 
beautiful—yes, beautiful, most beautiful ? The God 
whom she has served, who will never forsake her, and 
who now, at this hour, shows how He will guard the 
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orphans head ? ” The old man sat silent in his chair 
and kept his eye fixed upon the young sailor, while 
he poured out his brotherly affection in a voice 
altogether new, and with words so unlike the ordinary 
tenor of his quiet speech. Margaret wept; but Mysie 
knocked at the door, to announce the supper of milk 
and cakes, and the old eight-day clock struck nine 
with a cheerful din, that relieved all their hearts from 
a load of emotion. In a little while the supper-board 
was cheerful as the night before, and Laurence told 

r^r s ;r ies th , an cvcr hc had d ° nc *•"<* ^ came 

to Aether-Place, of which the Battle of the First of 
June was of itself more than sufficient to keep Daniel’s 

eyes open an hour at least beyond that of their usual 
c. c 11 pso. 
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heart, except when the winds roared louder than usual 
through the elm grove, and all its branches creaked 
in her imagination like the masts of a ship in a 
tempest. 

At this time old Thomas Howie died, and Daniel 
was elected elder. This was an office of sacred 
honour, which, a year ago, neither he himself, nor a 
single soul in the whole parish, could have supposed 
was ever to have been conferred on one so indifferently 
esteemed. But now he was fully sensible of the 
renovation of his own natural character; and he had, 
with that pride which the longest course of misan¬ 
thropical habits can never utterly extinguish, for some 
months beheld the increasing respect with which he 
was treated by young and old. His grey hairs were 
now honoured ; no jeering and sneering faces were 
now bent upon him ; and the first Sabbath that he 
sat down in the elder’s seat beneath the pulpit, was 
perhaps the happiest in the old man’s life. 

Daniel Craig was now one of the best esteemed 
men in his native parish. The few friends of his youth 
that still survived met him in his own house, or in 
theirs, with unrestrained cordiality; he frequently 
entered doors which he had never darkened before ; 
he took an active and useful part in the concerns of 
the Kirk-Session ; and not one of his brother elders 
was more frequently at the manse, or seen oftener 
with the minister. He accompanied Mr. Oswald in 
his visitations; and he who had for thirty years been 
seemingly blind, deaf, and insensible to all the weal 
or woe of others, now said prayers by the bed of the 
sick, and gave alms to the poor. “ Nobody ever 
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doubted that he had a gudc heart; and now ye see 
that loving lassie, or lcddy rather, his niece yonder, 
has just warmed its blood, like a daughter sent to him 
in his auld age—and she has made her uncle a 
Christian.” Such was the general feeling over the 
parish ; nor was the old man himself ignorant how 
the happy change had been produced upon him—for 
never was child dearer to parent than sweet Margaret 
Lyndsay now to him, whose life she had blessed and 
renewed. At threescore and ten, the morning and 
evening shadows are alike solemn—as they fall upon 
the bright fields rejoicing in the freshness of the dewy 
prime, or upon the dim landscape reposing in the 
gradual hush of the sinking sunlight. So was it now 
with Daniel Craig. He calmly counted the days as 
they glided by over the garden-dial, now true to the 
changing heavens ; and, especially on each Sabbath 
that wound up the week, he felt that he was so many 
steps nearer and nearer to his grave. That feeling 
gave him a tranquil happiness; and he looked over 
his farm, with a sort of gratitude to the very clover 
lea-fields, the green meadows irrigated by a hundred 
little natural rills, and the deep loamy soil that sent 
forth the tall wheat—when he thought that they 
would sustain the life and the happiness of Margaret 
Lyndsay when he was gone, and perhaps too a family 
of rosy-cheeked urchins, that would know his tomb¬ 
stone among others, in the cheerful churchyard 
gatherings, on future Sabbath-days. 

Thus passed on the summer among the silent 
shades of Nether-Place. “I am ower happy now,” 
said Daniel, “ower happy to live lang here; and I 
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humbly trust that I am mair fit for the great change.” 
The mortal body will not wait away from the dust, 
for all the deepest happiness of the immortal soul; 
and one Sabbath morning, Daniel having been longer 
of making his appearance than usual, Margaret went 
into his room, and found the old man lying asleep 
upon his bed with a smiling countenance—but it was 
in that sleep from which there is no awaking, but in 
another region of thought and life. 

Margaret had borne every affliction that could 
search the nerves round the core of her heart; and 
youth, innocence, love, and religion, as native to that 
heart as mere human affections, had sustained her in 
them all, without any diminution of her happiness, 
although with a great change of its character; and, 
therefore, it was not likely that this loss should over¬ 
whelm her with such strong grief as she had experi¬ 
enced at other dearer deaths. But the old man’s face 
could not be looked at by the grateful and loving 
orphan without the fast-flowing tears of holy nature ; 
and she kissed the cold cheeks of him to whom the 
tender expression of human affections had for so 
many solitary years been wholly unknown ; and with 
her own gentle hands she closed his eyes. But for 
him she might have been a dweller under the roof of 
paid and mercenary charity ; and, but for her, he 
might have died in his loneliness, sullenly, and with¬ 
out those pious feelings that are best cherished by the 
breath of merely human love. The old man’s latter 
days had been happy ; and the shadow of death had 
fallen upon him at last, a few hours after a cheerful 
and fatherly conversation with one he loved, beside 
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his own hearth, while the Bible had furnished the last 
words uttered to his deafened car. Therefore all 
was right; and Margaret and poor Mysie shut the 
door of his room with many tears, but with that calm 
emotion that beholds the departure of the aged, on 
whom this life has long had but weakened claims, and 
who are ready, by the benign provision of nature, to 
yield, without resistance, to her eternal laws. 

That faithful domestic now looked to Margaret as 
her sole earthly friend. “ I hae aye been kind to my 
master, Miss Margaret ; and surely you’ll no send me 
awa’ frae Nether-Place now that he is dead ! I am as 
willin’, though no sae able, to work as before ; and gin 
you will keep me on about the house, I will do a’ I 
can to be usefu’. I want nae wage—but I wad like to 
die here, up in my ain bit garret; for a’ my freens are 

now dead, and I am a lanesome body on the yerth.”_ 

“ I d° not know, Mysie, where I myself may have to 
go yet; I believe that I shall live here in this house. 
Whether I do or not, you are my friend ; and friends 
we shall be, so long as our Maker prolongs our 
life.” Mysie wiped the tears from her withered 
cheeks with her apron; and went about the usual 
concerns of the Sabbath day, just as if a heavy 

shower of rain or snow had been keeping the family 
from the kirk. 7 

Mr. Oswald and his daughter, as soon as they heard 
what had happened, came over on the Monday to 
Nether-Place. Everything was ordered decently for 
the funeral, and Lucy remained with her friend for 
two or three weeks after it was over. The will was 
found easily in the old man’s small desk, with a paper 
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written in his own band, full of blessings on his niece ; 
and Margaret Lyndsay was now the mistress of the 
house, and proprietor of the most beautiful farm in all 
the parish of Casterton. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Margaret Lyndsay was now in the twenty-first 
year of her age ; and if, as a girl, she had always been 
noticed even by the careless eye of the stranger, as a 
creature rarely beautiful among her humble compan¬ 
ions, by the wayside at Braehead, or standing at her 
mother’s door in that lane of the city, she was now 
even more so than according to the promise of her 
rising youth. 

The pure air of the country had given colour to 
her pale cheeks ; and her walks to the houses of the 
parents of her scholars, with her friend Lucy Oswald, 
over the hills of bonny Clydesdale and its solitary vales, 
each carrying down its sparkling rivulet to swell the 
falls of Bonniton, Cora-Linn, and Stonebyres, had 
nerved her frame to a fuller loveliness, and given livelier 
elasticity to her steps. Now, too, despondency and 
fear had fled far off from the orphan; she had not only 
enough of this world’s means to keep want henceforth 
from her own door, but, what was dear to her as the 
sunshine of Sabbath, to relieve the distresses of her 
fellow creatures. Nature demanded no long, deep 
grief from her grateful heart for the death of her uncle. 
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He had died full of days ; and life was now before her 
to enjoy it in contentment and innocence. 

She was beautiful, and she knew it At least she 
knew that every one looked upon her with kind eyes ; 
and, no doubt, she frequently heard, without thinking 
much or at all about it, praise of her beauty in compli¬ 
ment, courtesy, or affection. Her disposition was by 
nature gay and lively ; and now, that all clouds seemed 
blown away from the limited horizon of her settled life 
her spirits reawoke to their former hilarity, and the 
countenance that had so long expressed chiefly pity 
sorrow, or gratitude, now shone with smiles that told 
what enjoyment lay spread for her over all the common 
scenes and occurrences of this life. She made no 
Violent changes about Nether-Place, for she respected 
e memory of her old kind uncle; and she swept not 
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Margaret was placed in a rank of society neither 
high nor low; and it was precisely that most congenial 
with her humble and unambitious disposition. Far 
higher, indeed, it was than what she could ever have 
dreamed of a very few years ago, when there were 
rarely more shillings in the house than could purchase 
provisions to the week’s end. But still it was low 
enough to keep her chiefly among the peasantry, and 
to make their houses the chief scenes of the festal 
familiarities of her heart Her extreme beauty—her 
perfectly blameless manners—and her occupation—so 
great a blessing to the little parish, made her an object 
of no common interest to the few resident gentry all 
the way down the country as far as Cora-Linn ; and 
as few important events, even in the private history of 
any family, altogether escape the partial knowledge 
of persons no way concerned, there was a rumour, 
various as the minds of those who heard it, of the real 
cause of her departure from the house of Mrs. Weddcr- 
burne. There was something of romance, therefore, 
about the circumstances of her life to curious 
minds, with whom novelty or strangeness has such 
strong charms ; and now that she was a lady, even of 
landed property, the very haughtiest members of old 
rural races, distinguished by their fixed and im¬ 
movable obscurity for many respectable generations, 
began to hear something extremely genteel in the 
words “ Margaret Lyndsay,” and perhaps would have 
reconciled themselves to the misfortune of her be¬ 
coming the wife of some one of the younger, unen¬ 
dowed Clydesdale cadets. But Margaret had seen the 
perfect elegance of cultivated life in the family of the 
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Wedderburnes, and had there repaid the kindness of 
her benefactress by duties, unremittingly discharged to 
her own Harriet and Frances. Now she was indepen¬ 
dent, and had no wish to sit at tables where she might 
have been pardonably enough looked on as a sort of 
curiosity or wonder : namely, a genteel girl out of a 
farmhouse, a lady risen from low life, the orphan 
daughter of a mechanic really not far from being on 
a par with the hoydenish misses of a squire’s family, 
with red velvet gowns from the town and red velvet 


arms to put into them from the country. So Margaret 
rather shunned than sought splendid hospitality, but 
always with gratitude and humility acknowledged 
every kindness and courtesy that she received from 
persons in a higher rank ; and, above all, was delighted 
to see in her own parlour at Nether-Place those 
benevolent ladies who took an interest in the education 
o the children of the peasantry, and who therefore 
looked upon her as a benefactress of the whole parish. 
Before many months had elapsed since her uncle’s 
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them such refreshment in marriage. The stride of 
transition seems long and violent ; and in Duncan's 
case it was no sooner taken, than he saw in Miss 
Lyndsay’s involuntary smile that he had made himself 
rather ridiculous. At the same time, there was some 
little excuse for Mr. Duncan Gray of Muirhouse. He 
had a soul for music framed, and, rejecting other 
every-day instruments of stop or string, he selected 
the Great Highland Bagpipe. On it he poured forth, 
not from his breast, but from beneath his arm, the 
loudest, longest sighs, con amore and affettuoso. All 
the while he thus gave vent to the “ windy suspiration 
of forced breath,” he was in the practice, at tea-parties, 
of keeping his blown-up cheeks and staring eyes 
straight upon the countenance of Margaret Lyndsay; 
and, in the enthusiasm of the hour, he beheld her 
yielding to the voice of passion. He had mounted 
new ribbons on the drone of his pipes, red as the rosy 
visage that puffed below; and pity the delusion of 
the fond youth if he felt himself and his chanter to be 
irresistible. But Duncan Gray was a stout young 
swain, who lived in a high latitude, and had an ex¬ 
cellent appetite ; so, when he found that Miss Lyndsay 
preferred a single life, he had recourse to corned beef 
and greens, and it was not thought generally over the 
parish that he lost a single pound of flesh on his 
refusal. That refusal—in whatever words conveyed, 
and no doubt it was in Margaret’s gentlest manner, 
for it is said that no lady is absolutely angry with the 
very absurdest offer—was, it appeared, decisive. Mr. 
Gray thenceforth played less outrageously on the 
bagpipe at parties where Margaret was present, and 
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put his hand to his hat, on her appearance, with rather 
a hurried and abrupt demonstration ; but otherwise, 
he was very much the same man as before, and began 
to pay frequent visits to Thomas Carstairs of the 
Haugh, whose daughter, Rachel, was, though no 
beauty, by no means contemptible either in talk, 
tidiness, or tocher. 


The next on the list was one more likely, according 
to public opinion, to have been a thriving wooer— 
the Reverend iEneas MTaggart of Drumluke. He 
was considered by himself and some others to be 
the best preacher in the synod; and, since Daniel 
Craig’s death, had contrived to hold forth more than 
once in the kirk of Casterton. He was very oratorically 
disposed ; and had got the gold medal at “ Glasgow 
College” for the best specimen of elocution. This 
medal he generally carried in his pocket, and he had 
fevoured Miss Lyndsay with a sight of it once in the 
Manse, and once when they were alone eating goose- 
bernes ln the garden of Nether-Place. The only 
thing very pecuhar in his enunciation was a burr 
which might, on first hearing, have subjected him to 
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wonder, for they were in a great measure attributable 
to Adam Smith. This celebrated sermon did the 
pious /Eneas pour forth, with mixed motives, to the 
congregation of Casterton ; and ever and anon he 
laid his hand upon his heart, and looked towards 
a pew near the window beneath the loft, on the left- 
hand side of the pulpit. 

A few days after this judicious and instructive ex¬ 
hibition, Mr. M'Taggart, with both medal and sermon 
in his pocket, rode up to the door of Nether-Place, 
like a man bent on bold and high emprise. Mysic 
was half afraid to lead his steed to the stable, for 
he was an exceedingly formidable-looking animal, 
greatly above the usual stature of horses in that part 
of the country—as indeed well he might, for during 
several years he had carried an enormous Black, hight 
Cupid Congo, kettle-drummer to that since highly 
distinguished regiment, the Scots Greys. However, 
he was not so fierce as he looked ; but, prophetic of 
provender, allowed Mysie to lead him away like a 
lamb into a stable, which he could not enter till he 
“had stooped his anointed head/’ Meanwhile the 
Reverend Aineas M'Taggart was proceeding to 
business. 

The young divine took his place, after a little 
elegant badinage, on the parlour hearth-rug, with his 
back to the fire, and his coat-flaps opening behind 
and gathered up each below an elbow—the attitude 
which, of all others; makes a person appear most like 
a gentleman. “ Pray, ma’am, have you ever read 
Smith’s ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments ’ ? ”—“ No, sir, I 
never have ; indeed, from what I have seen said of it 
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in other volumes, I fear it may be above the compre¬ 
hension of a poor weak woman.”—“ Not if properly 
explained by a superior mind, Miss Lyndsay. The 
great leading doctrine of this theory is, that our moral 
judgment follows, or is founded on, our sympathetic 
affections or emotions. But then it requires to be 
particularly attended to, that, according to Dr. Adam 
Smith, we do not sympathise directly with the emo¬ 


tions of the agent, but indirectly with what we suppose 
would be the feelings which we ourselves should enter¬ 
tain if placed in his situation. Do you comprehend, 
ma’am?”—“It would be presumption in me, Mr. 
M‘Taggart, to say that I do perfectly comprehend 
it; but I do a little, and it seems to be pretty much 
like what you illustrated so eloquently in your dis¬ 
course last Sabbath.”—“ Yes, ma’am, it is the germ, 
which I unfolded under the stronger light of more 
advanced philosophy. You will observe, Miss Lynd¬ 
say, that often a man is placed in a situation where 
he feels nothing for himself, but where the judicious 
observer, notwithstanding, feels for him-perhaps pity 
or even disgust and with that he expanded himself 

chi . mne >'> not unlike a great turkey-cock 
with his fan tail displayed in a farmyard. Margaret 

requested him to have the goodness to take the poker 
and stir up the fire. “ Certainly, ma’am, certainly- 
hat is an office which they say a man should not take 
upon himself under seven years’ acquaintance; but I 
hope Miss Lyndsay does not look upon me as a 
stranger. Therewith he smashed exultingly the 
large ump of coal, and continued : “ Then, ma’am, 
as to the sense of propriety ’’—but here Mysie opened 
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the door, and came in with a fluster. “ My con¬ 
science, Mr. M'Taggart, that beast o’ yours is eating 
the crib—it'll take James Adams a forenoon job with 
his plane to smooth aff the splinters—he’s a deevil o’ 
a horse yon, and likes shavings better than last year’s 
hay.” This was an awkward interruption to the 
“ young man eloquent,” who was within a few para¬ 
graphs of putting the question. But Mysie withdrew— 
and Mr. M'Taggart forthwith declared his heart. Before 
Margaret could reply, he strenuously urged his suit. 
“ The heritors are bound to build me a new manse— 
and the teinds are far from being exhausted. I have 
raised a process of augmentation, and expect seven 
additional chawder. Ilay Campbell is the friend of 
the clergy. The stipend is £137 17s. 6d. in money— 
and likewise from the Widows’ Fund you will be 
entitled, on my decease, to £30 per annum, be it less 

or more—so that-” Margaret was overwhelmed 

with such brilliant prospects, and could not utter a 
word. “Give me, ma’am, a categorical answer; be 
composed—be quiet—I respect the natural modesty 
of the sex; but as for Nether-Place, it shall be 
settled, as you and our common friend Mr. Oswald 
shall fix, upon our children.” 

A categorical answer was one which Margaret did 
not very clearly understand ; but she instantly felt 
that perhaps it might be the little expressive word— 
“No;" and accordingly she hazarded that mono¬ 
syllable. Mr. M'Taggart, the Man of the Medal, was 
confounded and irritated ; he could not believe his 
ears, long as they were, and insisted upon an imme¬ 
diate explanation. In a few minutes things were 
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brought to a proper bearing ; and it was felt that the 
sermon on Sympathy had not produced the expected 
effect. It is grievous to think that Aineas was barely 
civil on his departure; and flung his leg over old 
Cromwell with such vehemence as almost to derange 
the balance of power, and very nearly to bring the 
pride of the Presbytery to the gravel. However, he 
regained his equilibrium, and, 

“ With his left heel insidiously aside, 

Provoked the caper that he seemed to chide,” 

till he disappeared out of the avenue, from the won¬ 
dering eyes of Mysie, who kept exclaiming, “ Safe us 
he s like a rough-rider 1 Look now, the beast's 

funking like mad, and then up again wi’ his forelegs 
like a perfect unicorn.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It was at the Manse where all Margaret's leisure 
lours were passed, when her young scholars had left 
her in the afternoons, and when she desired to enjoy 
he pure and glad pleasure of friendship. Lucy Os¬ 
wald was two or three years younger than herself, and 
in the busy retirement of her father's house, who had 
een for a long time a widower, she had had few and 
short opportunities of lending her heart to girls of 
her own age and condition. She had therefore fastened 
n the friendship of Margaret Lyndsay with all the 
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eagerness of a new natural delight, and felt towards 
her the unreserved, yet respectful love of a younger 
sister. Mr. Oswald, too, was in every respect like a 
father to her: undertook the management of her 
property ; gave her advice on all matters relative 
to a country life ; and, indeed, the fields between the 
Manse and Nether-Place were seldom a day without 
seeing some one belonging to one or other of the 
families passing to and fro. There was a little wooded 
glen about half-way between, on the fanciful Chinese 
bridge over whose rivulet, built by a worthy retired 
Glasgow merchant, a native of the parish, Margaret 
and Lucy met by appointment almost every day ; and 
at such times they often spoke to each other of their 
absent brothers. Laurence had been pleased with 
sweet Lucy Oswald, and she with him, more than 
either of them knew ; and that unconscious affection 
bound the innocent girl’s heart still more tenderly to 
Margaret. On the other hand, she never tired of speak¬ 
ing of her own brother Ludovic, who had never been 
at home since Margaret came to Nether-Place, and 
who was an ensign now abroad with the army. 

Ludovic Oswald had been severely wounded, and 
was expected home every day on leave of absence, 
till his strength should be sufficiently restored for 
service. The new prospect of his arrival diffused 
more than ordinary cheerfulness over the Manse ; and 
well could Margaret, from experience, enter into the 
delighted feelings of the father and sister of the 
gallant young soldier, about to return with wounds 
and honour to the home of his boyhood. Every one 
in the parish spoke with enthusiasm of Ludovic 
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Oswald ; praised his free character and his fine appear¬ 
ance ; and said that no doubt he would return home 
cured of all his wildness, and make happy his father’s 
heart at last, which his former thoughtlessness and 
errors had sorely disquieted, and indeed well-nigh 
broken. 

Mr. Oswald was a man of strong native sense and 
strong native feeling. His affection for his two 
children filled every corner of his heart ; and there 
was nothing in the discharge of his quiet and regular 
duties, as the clergyman of a small parish, so to 
occupy his mind as to exclude their image. Had lie 
belonged to any other profession, and mixed with the 
stirring world, a man of his energetic character would, 
no doubt, have engaged strenuously in the affairs of 
life; but, as it was, the sphere of his usefulness was 
calm, and in its undisturbed quiet, the whole of his 
affections, after his wife’s death, flowed towards his 
children. Lucy had lived in innocence and joy; and 
with her his parental affection was clear and un¬ 
clouded as a summer’s day. But Ludovic, although 
distinguished for the generosity and fearlessness of 
his character, had always been weak in his will and 
unsteady in his principles, so as to afflict his father 
with bitter disappointment, and all the heart-sinkings 
of a moral grief. At last he entered the army as;*a 
private soldier, and for several years had not been 
heard of, so that his father had almost wept for him as 
one among the dead. But, at all times foremost in 
desperate achievements, he had attracted the notice of 
his officers, and his respectable parentage becoming 
known, he had been made an ensign. In that rank he 
Q 2 
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not only maintained, but increased his reputation for 
valour and daring enterprise, and was now about to 
return to the house of a father who remembered his 
vices and follies no more, except in as far as the 
remembrance deepened his affection for his only boy, 
while the thought of his wounds and sickness brought 
an increase of tenderness into that heart which had so 
often and long bled over his rash and culpable trans¬ 
gressions. Lucy, who knew less about her brother’s 
errors, looked forward to his return with unmingled 
rapture; and she could not praise him more to 
Margaret than by saying that he was as kind a 
brother as Laurence seemed to be, and no doubt 
equally brave in the presence of danger and death. 

Ludovic Oswald arrived at the Manse one evening 
when Margaret was there; and in an hour or two 
after the restless joy of the first meeting, Lucy and he 
walked with her to within a field of Nether-Place. 
Love at first sight is perhaps not prudent, but it is 
not uncommon ; and although Margaret Lyndsay had 
lived too much for others, and too little for herself, 
to indulge any hasty deep emotions, yet now, in her 
freedom from all present anxieties, and in the softened 
remembrance of a life of trial, her pure heart expanded 
towards the happy scene she had just witnessed in the 
Manse, and she inwardly acknowledged that Ludovic 
Oswald was indeed a noble-looking youth, and that he 
bore bravery and gentleness upon his forehead. Next 
day she saw him with pleasure—the next again with 
delight; and in a few short weeks Margaret Lyndsay 
loved Ludovic Oswald with a love pure, innocent, and 
thoughtless of futurity, but still love that was never to 
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pass away, and that was felt by herself, almost in sad¬ 
ness, to be all unlike her regard for one who had too 
dearly loved her for his own peace, Richard Wcdder- 
burne. She now felt that to visit the Manse daily, 
and to receive visits from its inmates, was a delightful, 
but ought almost to be a forbidden thing ; and fre¬ 
quently she stopped short at the Chinese Bridge, and 
returned to Nether-Place. 

Margaret was now in possession of peace, quiet, 
competence, health, a clear conscience, and the esteem 
and affection of every one in the parish. Yet now 
it was that she began, for the very first time in her 
life, to be unhappy—to be subject to fits of despond¬ 
ency and sadness, and to look over the green fields 
and the blue sky without any emotion of pleasure. 
Towards the Manse her heart now turned, not as it 
had hitherto done, with the bounding glee of affection, 
but with a humbling and troubled delight, of which it 
felt well that Lucy was not the object. When she 
looked back on her departure from the family of the 
Wedderburncs, for which they had given her so much 
undeserved credit, she asked herself what she would 
have done had it been Ludovic Oswald from whose 
love she had been ordered to fly ? She might have 
obeyed her benefactress and her mother, but it would 
have been in despair and misery ; and she might just 
as probably have set herself against her duty to them 
and married him who had beseeched her to be his 
wife. That was a trial where the temptation was but 
weak, yet had she sometimes felt pride in having 
withstood it; and she had now and then suffered the 
pleasing flattery of self-love to delude her imagination 
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into a belief of an imaginary virtue. Now her innocent 
heart was beginning to become the prey of passion ; 
and that passion coming suddenly upon her, in the 
calm of her life, startled her with an idea of sinfulness 
and guilt. How dared her heart to beat so towards 
Ludovic Oswald, one who, in a month or two, would 
be leaving his father’s house ? and in the dangers and 
hardships of an honourable profession, in which he 
had already almost lost his life, what thoughts would 
ever he have of her, so foolishly and wickedly devoted 
day and night to his image? But all these struggles, 
between delicacy of feeling and purity of soul on the 
one side, and love, sudden, strong, and deep, on the 
other, served but to render the young, sick, wounded 
soldier more dangerously dear ; and, day after day, 
his languid countenance, brightening up through the 
dimness of exhaustion and pain with the flashes of 
his bold and heroic nature, became more irresistibly 
beautiful, and his voice, yet coming tremulously from 
a breast that the bayonet had scarred, thrilled through 
her heart-strings with sharper and more frequent 
pangs.—“ I love him ; yes, I love him better than life 
and all it contains, and I know that I must be miser¬ 
able for ever! ” 

But her passion was not wholly misery. How 
beautiful now was that little glen ! how like a paradise, 
in its deep, rich, dewy, murmuring, and umbrageous 
calm ! How blessed to walk with Ludovic and Lucy 
down the secret channel of the rivulet, and sit with 
them on seats of living stone, in niches formed by 
nature in the rock-walls that were all embroidered 
with a thousand dyes, and that -waved gently, as a 
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sigh of wind came rustling down the banks, with their 
graceful and gorgeous curtains of pensile sprays inter¬ 
mingled with buds, blossoms, flowers, and weeds, all 
alike beautiful in their untamed and balmy luxuriance ! 
Then what dreams of night repeated in a more 
heavenly happiness these hours of day ! Imagination, 
left free to be the minister of delight to innocence, 
then put words into the lips of the young soldier that 
dissolved Margaret’s very soul in bliss. He would 
return to the wars no more ; for all his future life her 
smiles were sufficient;—he pressed her to his bosom, 
and called her his wife ; and then Margaret awoke to 
tears, and again renewed the same dear delightful, 
distracting, and destroying evening walks with her 
friend and lover ; and again, night after night, dreamed 
the same or other overwhelming dreams ! And lover 
he was indeed, and soon declared his love, not in a 
dream, but in a waking hour of the dim silent twilight, 
when Margaret’s soul fluttered, and almost failed 
within her, on hearing Ludovic Oswald ask her to 
become his wife. 

One little month had not yet seen its Sabbaths 
since Margaret Lyndsay had first beheld the man 
whom she had now promised to marry ! And as she 
leaned her head on his bosom, she felt an upbraiding 
of conscience that she had delivered up her whole 
future life into the care of one whom she so little knew 

be unprincipled, capricious, violent, 
selfish, without piety—not even in heart a Christian ! 
For did she not know—was it not the talk of all 
around—that Ludovic Oswald, although generous 
and brave, had stained his early youth with vice, and 
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had sorely disquieted his father’s life ? Was it his 
voice—face—person—manner—that she loved ? Or 
was it the man himself, his character and his virtues ? 
Did she first know and then love the excellence of 
his nature, breathed in calm thoughts, and embodied 
in meritorious actions ? Or was it vain—idle—aimless 
enthusiasm all ?—a dream, beginning in delusion, and 
perhaps to end in darkness and despair? She knew 
not—could not know ; but that she loved him was 
all she knew ; and, before lifting off her head from 
his bosom, an oath was sworn, on which hung the 
happiness or misery of all her days to come in this 
world. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WlIAT joy was in the life of Lucy Oswald when she 
was told by her brother that Margaret Lyndsay was 
to be his wife! She flew on wings to Nether-Place, 
and embraced her sister almost in a delirium ; but 
Margaret’s face was paler than usual, and her eyes as 
if red with weeping. In solitude, and before God, she 
had communed with her own heart, and all was con¬ 
fusion and bewilderment. She had sworn a solemn 
and a sacred oath to Ludovic Oswald, and it must not 
be broken; yet unhappy fears, respecting his disposi¬ 
tion, character, principles, and faith, now forced them¬ 
selves into her agitated bosom, and she felt that such 
love as hers was already beginning to be troubled, 
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and might some day become utter misery. “ Oh ! 
what weakness is mine,” thought she, “ to yield up 
my soul thus to one whom I so little know ! ” But 
Lucy was now weeping with joy upon her neck ; and 
the two friends were in a few minutes composed and 
happy. Lucy’s voice was very like that of her 
brother’s, and its tone revived Margaret's heart; the 
contagion of her joyfulness could not be escaped; so 
arm-in-arm, and with many of their customary smiles, 
they returned to the Manse, and Margaret received 
the solemn and somewhat sad benediction of him who 
was soon to be her father. 

Mr. Oswald, as soon as Lucy had left the parlour, 
took Margaret into his own room, and tenderly em¬ 
braced her as his own child. “ I have much to say to 
you, my beloved Margaret—much that I fear you 
know not of—but which it is right you should know. 
From a father’s lips alone could rightly come the 
words I must now use.” Margaret sat down, breath¬ 
less with strong emotions, of which a vague and in¬ 
definite fear was the chief. Mr. Oswald’s countenance 
was not very gloomy, but it was very mournful in its 
strong, almost stern, lines and furrows, and even a tear 
or two made their escape. « You have promised to 
become the wife of my son Ludovic—God, in His in¬ 
finite mercy, grant that he be a good husband to one 
so good ; but had I known you loved him, I should 
have thought myself called on by nature and religion 
to beseech you not to pledge your faith to him, until 
he had given proofs of penitence for his great past 
gU'U, and of a restored heart.” The poor girl quaked 
at such dismal words from the lips of a father, speaking 
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of his only son to the woman who had promised to 
be his wife. “ Oh ! sir, if Ludovic has been a great 
sinner, he must be a true penitent—he must, indeed. 
Tender and affectionate does he seem to be to his 
father and his sister ; and, for myself, I am not afraid. 
It will be my own fault if ever he uses me ill when I 
am his wife.”—“ Yes, my dear child, my Ludovic loves 
his father and sister—and no doubt—no doubt—well 
must he love thee, else had he not a human heart. 
But what is love to the creature, without fear of the 
Creator? O Margaret, I must speak ! My son broke 
the heart—ay, destroyed even the life of one not so 
good—no, not so good—but as young, and almost as 
beautiful as thyself. My son was a seducer—and, in 
the eye of God, what other than a murderer, since she 
whom he betrayed died at last of a broken heart ? ” 
This was a blow wholly unexpected and strange to 
the innocent and unsuspecting Margaret. Ludovic 
Oswald a seducer and a murderer! He whose voice 
was so sweet—whose eyes were so mild—whose 
manners were so gentle! he who had faced death so 
many times on field and fort, and like one who had 
been made brave by a good conscience! Was she 
to be the wife of such a man ? And, oh ! did her 
heart tell her that it loved him, even now, with un¬ 
diminished and agonising love ?—even now, when his 
own father’s lips had pronounced him so dark and so 
cruel a criminal ! 

Mr. Oswald told Margaret how Ludovic had be¬ 
trayed to sin and shame the daughter of a respectable 
man—how she had followed him abroad—and shortly 
after died of hardship and remorse. “ The story is 
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too well known by many hundreds to have remained 
always a secret to you, Margaret; and as a father, and 
a minister of Christ’s word, I have held myself bound 
to tell the truth. If my son confessed not his guilt to 
you—if he has concealed his iniquity from you, then 
the promise of marriage you made is void ; and God, 
I think, will hold you innocent if you depart from it.” 
Mr. Oswald uttered these words with a faltering voice, 
and in great agitation. Margaret had now regained 
some strength, and her heart beat less quickly in what 
had seemed a thick and dusty atmosphere. “ No, 
father—for by that name I call you, with all the love 
and reverence of a daughter—I will not break my 
promise ; nor do I feel that if I did the great God 
would hold me guiltless. I will be the wife of your 
son—sinner as he has been, and may yet be—and if I 
can lead him to repentance, then will I lay down my 
head and die in peace.” 


Ludovic Oswald entered the room with a happy 
countenance ; but their appearance at once struck 
him white and dumb as a ghost. “ Father—Margaret 

what is this ? ”—“O Ludovic—your sins are great_ 

and you have deceived me indeed; but what are now 
my sorrows to those of her who died in shame, sorrow, 
and sin, and all for your guilty sake ? ”—“ Will yoJ 
then abandon me, Margaret ?—and have all your oaths 
been but empty ait ? Will you leave me to die of 
these wounds ? If so , let me depart this very night ” 
There was long-deep-dead silence-and of the un- 

and P do tHree - th !, father sobbed 'oudest, and walked up 
and down m the room, even wringing his hands 

My poor boy-,f I l ove thee, in spite of all thy guilt 
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—so perhaps may she continue to do, who knew it 
not, and may now hope to assuage in thee the darkest 
sorrow of the soul—remorse. Margaret Lyndsay— 
will you yet become the wife of my Ludovic ?—and in 
due time I will myself, with my own voice, make you 
my daughter.”—“Yes—I will be his wife;” and so 
saying, Margaret went up to him, as he sat seemingly 
stupefied with shame, fear, and grief, and tenderly 
kissed his forehead, and wept upon his neck. In a 
little while she rose up and went her ways—silently, 
sadly, and blind to all surrounding objects, till she 
found herself in her own bedroom in Nether-Place. 

What a change had come over her life in one little 
hour ! The whole future seemed ghastly ; and she 
shut her very eyelids in a paroxysm of despair. Old 
Mysie had witnessed the woeful alteration in her mis¬ 
tress, and was beginning to connect it, somehow or 
other, with Ludovic Oswald. She was afraid to knock 
at the door, but the weekly postman had brought a 
letter for Miss Lyndsay from Edinburgh, and Mysie 
knew it was from Miss Wcddcrburne ; so she con¬ 
trived to steal into the room, and gave it, without 
speaking, into the trembling hand of the poor creature, 
who had been tossing upon her bed. It was from Miss 
Wedderburne—saying that her mother was danger¬ 
ously ill—and that she now implored Margaret to 
listen to her son’s addresses, for that he had been long 
utterly lost to himself and friends, and that nothing 
could save him but marriage with the woman he 
loved. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The Sabbath morning lay in the perfection of its 
summer splendour over the parish of Casterton, and 
every cottage was peacefully preparing to send its in¬ 
mates to the House of God. But at Nether-Place the 
sound of the bell was faintly heard within the darkened 
room where Margaret Lyndsay still lay, oppressed 
with a load of miserable thoughts. This was the first 
time she had missed going to public worship since she 
had come into the country ; but to look upon the 
faces of the Oswalds under her present trial was not 
possible, and she felt likewise that at this time she 
would be well away from the church. As she lay on 
er bed she saw the congregation all rising up to 

wa?d’s a v her ,°"' n , pe ' v em P‘y 1 she heard Mr Os¬ 
walds vo.ee disturbed in prayer, and saw his dark 

melancholy eyes, under a brow knit by the pain of 

•eenest feelmgs, looking upwards to heaven in suppli 
cation for the spiritual welfare of h J ? PP 
especially of herself and his son Sh fl ° ck - more 

the whole exercise of the dav with h S u accom P a med 

the old, faithful and afr Y f th her heart; and when 

opened the window-shutters the^ 6 d ° meStic at las t 

the sunshine the sacred *" alon E with 

h'aMare^T the l0W ' y Place of worship" 3 ‘ f frCShly 

hand wmd'dhft the «« day no 

her Bible into the 'Xv She took 

posed her heart. This was the Lord’s Day • and upon 
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it the heart of every sinful and sorrowful creature, if 
inspired with religious faith, may humbly bring itself 
into closer communion with the Great Spirit of the 
universe. In that quiet place, with the shadows of 
the flowering branches checkering the holy page, 
Margaret felt that every passion laid asleep. Uncon¬ 
sciously she turned to those chapters where she knew 
there were comforts promised to the afflicted ; and 
now every verse seemed to overflow with more merci¬ 
ful meanings, and to breathe a blessing further and 
further into her lately disconsolate soul. That book 
had been her support when watching by the bedside 
of her dying sisters ; and nothing else but that book 
could have sustained her when she was hearing her 
mother’s groans, and wiping away the big drops of 
agony from her forehead. When it was upon her 
knees, the power of this mortal life over her was sub¬ 
dued or destroyed ; the shadow of the world to come 
was then brought solemnly over her thoughtful spirit; 
and an awe was felt, as if she were sitting more imme¬ 
diately in the presence of her Maker. 

Tried as she had been with so many afflictions, 
throughout those years that, in our imagination of 
human life, we vainly think belong to happiness alone, 
Margaret had not had recourse to religion occasionally 
to console, but at all times to keep her alive, like the 
very air she breathed ; and to her the Sabbath Day 
was so entirely set apart to God, that upon it she 
could, with small effort, banish all disturbing earthly 
emotions, and keep it sanctified, without intrusion, to 
the great purpose for which it was designed. Nor is 
such solemn and serene observance of the Sabbath 
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rare in the cottages of Scotland. In many thousand 
families it is a day scarcely belonging to this life—on 
which the poor man’s soul, wearied and worn out by 
labour, poverty, or other ills, renews its hold on 
Heaven. The turmoil of the week-days is no more 
remembered, in the calm that then reigns within the 
religious house, than the sound of the waves that have 
beat against the vessel’s side at sea by the crew who 
have moored her securely within the circle of some 
land-locked bay, beautiful in its perpetual calm. 
Each Sabbath comes upon the earth with the un¬ 
broken holiness of all that have preceded it ; and thus 
the simple dwellers in huts are born to its observance, 
just as a son is born to venerate his father’s grey 
hairs. The Sabbath Day, therefore, is a day of 
refuge ; and the clamours, sighs, groans, cares, 
anxieties, griefs, and guilts of life do not enter its 
dawn, but they lie in wait for the soul when it shall 


again come out into the regions of this earth, once 
more to be harassed, turmoiled, and pursued. 

Margaret arose on the Monday with a mind 
calmed and strengthened, and then she considered 
the life before her in all its aspects. There was much 
o dishearten, much to wrap her prospects in fear ; but 
to bleak faith with Ludovic Oswald neither her heart 
nor her conscience could suffer ; and although she 
now knew that he was not the character she had 
dreamed in her delight, but even deeply stained with 

dlw t TT 40 feel that she *-ed him with un- 

r,;r h 1 0Ve ’ and ' rather tha " not be his Wife 
w.jj "? sh not to s «e the morning sun. Of Richard 
Wedderburne she thought with respect and gratitude 
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and, since it must be so, with pity; but, adorned as 
he was with every accomplishment, virtuous, wise, 
blameless in reputation, and possessed of this world’s 
goods, he yet was to her as nothing when she thought 
of Ludovic Oswald, the son of an obscure country 
minister, poor, worn out with wounds, and, alas! a 
cruel and perhaps impenitent sinner. So she wrote a 
humble and affectionate letter to Miss Wedderburne, 
with many earnest prayers for her mother’s recovery, 
but declining, in sadness and sorrow, to become her 
sister, and the wife of one of the best of men. 

Monday evening came, and Margaret was still 
unable to go to the Manse; but she could not help 
hoping and expecting that either Mr. Oswald or Lucy, 
or Ludovic himself, would yet come over to Nether- 
Place. In the twilight she walked down the lonely 
avenue, below the thick shade of whose trees nothing 
moved but the little flitting bat, and she saw a figure 
approaching ; but it was nobody from the Manse. 
It was Michael Grahame of Lamington-Braes, an 
amiable young man, who had been educated for the 
ministry, but who had been prevented from entering 
on the sacred profession by a long course of delicate 
health that seemed symptomatic of a consumption. 
Within the last few months he had regained his 
strength, and could walk easily from his mother’s 
house to the Manse or Nether-Place, a distance of 
about five miles. He was now returning home from 
Mr. Oswald’s in the cool dusk of the evening, and 
knowing nothing of what had occurred between Miss 
Lyndsay and Ludovic, he thought of passing with her 
perhaps one hour of calm, delightful happiness; for 
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Michael Grahame loved her beyond all else in this 
world, within the secrecy and silence of his own 
thoughtful and melancholy spirit. The few chance 
hours that he lived in her presence were to him 
sweeter than all time beside ; and, sometimes hopeful 
even in his hopelessness, he had cherished for her a 
passion that preyed upon his veins, already wasted 
with a long slow fever, and agitated a heart often sad 
at the prospect of an early death. Nature had given 
him a soul of finest mould, endowed both with sensi¬ 
bility and genius ; the deep religious feeling that had 
prevailed over the whole course of his education had 
imbued his character with a pensiveness and purity 
that were felt by the very rudest; and his knowledge 
and information, so superior to those of all around 
him among the simple country people, gave to him an 
authority which he knew not he possessed, and made 
his name beloved, and even venerated, wherever it was 
known. In many respects he resembled that young 
poet whose writings he read with so much pleasure— 
Michael Bruce; and as he resembled him in genius, 
and virtue, and lowly estate, so also was the likeness 
perfect in sadness, sickness, and premature decay. 

Never before had Margaret’s pale face seemed so 

beautiful to Michael Grahame as it now did, with its 

sadness scarce visible in the shadowy light of evening • 

and never had her voice sounded so silver-sweet as 

now beneath the umbrageous arch of the dewy trees 

that almost hid the silent avenue from a sight of the 

new-risen stars. Full of deep sensibility and ima<d- 

natmn m all his thoughts and emotions, the you'th 

felt walking with an angel through the shades of 
R 
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Paradise, and a perfect satisfaction possessed his soul 
as he heard breathing near him the innocent and 
beautiful being whom he so tenderly loved, but whom, 
he knew, he was never to possess. Even the thought 
of death itself, which was seldom wholly absent from 
his mind, was now pleasant, and devoid of all fear. 
He felt his spirituality in the pure affection of soul to 
soul, and knew that he and Margaret would meet in 
heaven. His conversation, therefore, was this evening 
more than usually full of beautiful images and serene 
thoughts ; till, all at once, Margaret was inspired with 
an irresistible wish to tell him the story of her love, 
and to beseech him for his advice and counsel. So, 
walking together into the willow*arbour, they sat 
down ; and she told him everything as it was, her 
own love, and the shock she had sustained by the 
knowledge of Ludovic’s vices and guilt. 

She sat in the silence, waiting for the voice of a 
friend; but Michael Grahame was speechless. A 
small spark of hope had vivified his heart, and now it 
was extinct for ever. Between him and the grave 
there had hitherto seemed often to glide a visionary 
creature, who, with soft voice, eyes, and hands, moved 
him away from the burial-ground back into the cheer¬ 
ful light of day. But now that fair phantom would 
never more stand between him and death ; for it had 
been nothing but an image of Margaret Lyndsay, con¬ 
jured up by his soul in its vain longings after human 
ties, and all was now seen to be a delusion and a 
dream. At last he looked upon her face—gently 
lifted up her hand—and then implored the blessing of 
God upon her for ever, with a voice at once so solemn 
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and so mournful, that Margaret wept—less for herself 
than for him who was now her comforter. 

Michael Grahame had been a playmate of Ludovic 
Oswald’s in their boyish days, and he felt towards him 
that strong affection which so often subsists between 
persons of opposite characters. He knew his vices 
and his greatest guilt; but in spite of all that holy 
hatred of vice which was in his own pious spirit, he 
gently judged this transgressor. Ludovic had always 
been kind to him at school, and by his strength and 
courage had guarded his timid and sickly boyhood 
from injury and insult. The gratitude Michael then 
felt for the preservation of his whole peace of mind, 
which would have been otherwise utterly destroyed in 
his helplessness, did not cease in riper years ; and he, 
the thoughtful, blameless, and pious young divine, 
cherished a brotherly affection for the brave and 
generous, but inconsiderate, and, alas ! unprincipled 
soldier. He therefore now spoke in praise of his many 
excellent qualities ; told Margaret that such promise 
as she had made was sacred ; and that she would be 
the means, under Providence, of reclaiming him from 
evil ways, and finally fitting him for the kingdom of 
heaven. “ With you to love him—to counsel him— 
and to show the beauty of holiness constantly before 
his eyes Ludovic Oswald will become a good man 
and a Christian. You ought soon to become his wife. 
He will leave the army—his wounds, bravely received 
will not only justify him in so doing, but they render 
it necessary; for another campaign would kill him. 
You will live happily here at Nether-Place. Your 
husband will become a farmer—and where is there a 
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more quiet and pleasant life ? I see nothing but 
happiness before you ; and, when I am in my grave, 
remember, oh, remember this Cv'ening, and give a sigh 
to the friendship of Michael Grahame!” 

They parted at the garden gate, each under strong 
emotion, and as soon as Margaret had gone into the 
house, Michael walked away by himself, in the moon¬ 
light, to Lamington Braes. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THERE was not a single house in the whole parish of 
Casterton in which blessings were not called down 
from heaven on Ludovic Oswald and his fair bride on 
their wedding-day. He had been a favourite from his 
very childhood, both with young and old ; and the 
singular hardships which he had encountered as a 
soldier in the ranks, fighting in foreign countries, and 
afterwards his distinguished honours as an officer, 
when he had been found among heaps of slain, with 
the colours of his regiment round his body steeped in 
blood, had either obliterated from the memories of all, 
or softened down their moral judgments of his mani¬ 
fold and grievous errors. As for Margaret Lyndsay, 
her happiness was prayed for as for one not only 
blameless and without faults, but who had been the 
best friend of their children, and the cheerer of all 
their hearth-sides. There was no reason why they 
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should not be happy ; and nobody had either doubts 
or fears that young Mr. Oswald would make a good 
husband, and become on his own property of Nether- 
Place one of the most useful and respectable of all the 
landholders in the country-side. Accordingly, there 
was not a hayfield for miles around in which long life 
and happiness were not cheerfully wished to the young 
couple, as the milk-can went its rounds ; and there 
was a kind of rural holiday, both to the idle and the 
labouring, within all the green bound of Casterton. 

The marriage took place in the Manse ; and they 
were married by their own father. Mr. Oswald was 
himself not an old man, but his head, at fifty years of 
age, was as white as that of fourscore ; and with an 
uncertain voice he pronounced the benediction on the 
head of his son and daughter. The bridegroom 
trembled beneath his father’s blessing, and the room 
was hushed when the father folded Margaret to his 
bosom, and wet her beautiful braided auburn hair 
with his tears. He had united for ever in this life one 
of the most innocent of human beings with a man 
whose frailties he had but too well known, and who 
he feared, was scarcely worthy of such a wife. But it 
was his own and his only son, and he ventured to hope 
that, with Margaret Lyndsay to cherish and protect, 
his nature would be born again, and that he would 
show the depth of his repentance by a life of 
well-doing and religion. A band of young girls, who 
had been the bride’s scholars, all neatly dressed in 
white, were present at the ceremony; Lucy was 
bride s-maid; and the evening sun sank behind clouds 
betokening calm and beautiful days, and left the sky 
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open in its settled serenity to an unhaloed moon and 
the dewy stars. 

Margaret was happy with her husband. He had 
determined to leave the service; and indeed his con¬ 
stitution had suffered so much from his severe wounds, 
that to have returned to its fatigues would have been 
death. In another year the lease of Nether-Place 
would expire: then he was to become a farmer, for¬ 
getful of all the woes of war, and to lead a life of 
peace among his own and his father’s friends in his 
native parish. It was the duty of his wife to love and 
esteem her husband, and she did so with all the sim¬ 
plicity, innocence, and fervour of her nature. The 
young couple were as happy as every one said they 
would be ; and, after homely and heart-felt receptions 
at the houses of all who visited at the Manse, and 
forenoon calls at many a humble cottage, where young 
Mrs. Oswald was received with smiles that illuminated 
the low-roofed and dim apartments, they became, in 
their retirement, constant dwellers within their own 
pleasant Nether-Place, and the unnoticed current of 
their lives flowed calmly and lightly on, through week¬ 
days and Sabbaths, with as much happiness as belongs 
to this changeful and melancholy life. 

There had, at last, been little of the delusion of the 
imagination with Margaret Lyndsay towards the man 
she loved ; and as that had vanished, far deeper feel¬ 
ings had taken its place. Having voluntarily linked 
her fate with one to whose faults she was not a 
stranger, her affection for him was made still more 
tender by the hope that she might comfort his heart 
in all its sorrows, and turn and keep it in the paths of 
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peace. She did not try to persuade herself that she 
had married him merely that she might turn him from 
the error of his ways; for she knew that she loved 
him but too, too well, and that she was his fond and 
affectionate bride. But she knew also that her love 
for him was pure, disinterested, deep, and unchange¬ 
able ; and that no happiness on this earth could ever 
be to her equal to that of seeing him respected and 
respectable before his fellow-men, and obedient to the 
laws of God in thought and deed. And in that 
happiness she was not wholly disappointed ; Ludovic 
Oswald was domestic in all his habits—kind to her, 
and willing to do good to all his neighbours. His 
religious feeling seemed to be sincere, and his whole 
conduct to his father and sister, and in all the relations 
of life, such as was delightful to be witnessed by her 
who now lived but for him, and in his virtues and 
worth placed all her earthly happiness. The marriage 
turned out just as everybody had expected ; and 
when the cheerful new white-washed walls of Nether- 
Place glanced through the trees upon the labourer 
in the field, or at the doors of the farmhouses in 
valley or on hill-side, many a kind thought was sent 
towards the family within, and many a prayer for long 
life to them, plenty, and peace. How delightful to the 
wife of Ludovic to see his father’s face now unclouded 
with anxiety, and that excellent man restored to an 
untroubled life l She knew, from his own heartrending 
confessions, what had been the solitary agonies of 
paternal affection. Of all sorrows, what can equal the 
fear in a father’s heart for the welfare of the soul of 
an only son ! Ludovic had played at his feet—had 
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wept the transient tears of a child when his mother 
died—had grown up in beauty and strength—had 
sinned, suffered, repented—had been forgiven by 
his father on earth, as it was devoutly hoped by his 
Father in heaven. And now he was living a tranquil 
and innocent life within a few furlongs of the house 
in which he was born—respected as well as loved— 
and attentive to all the charities of a Christian life. 
The very lines in his father’s face seemed now to be 
smoothed, and there was nothing now but a reverend 
beauty in his white locks; all that spoke of suffering 
and sorrow had disappeared from the glistening silver 
of his head ; his tall person had now recovered its 
erect gait, and he walked up the steps of the pulpit 
like one whose youth had been renewed. 

Scarcely a day passed that he and Lucy did not 
step over to Nether-Place ; at times mirth, merriment, 
and joy, rang through the house that had for so many 
years been dull and silent—and none ever left it with¬ 
out carrying pleasure away with them, and leaving a 
blessing behind. Yet such seemed the waywardness 
of the human heart, and such the imperfection of 
human happiness, that often Ludovic Oswald, even 
when sitting by the side of his young wife, sank into 
gloomy reveries ; and Margaret was sad to hear his 
long heavy sighs, often dismally drawn in sleep, as if 
from the very depths of his heart. Sorrow for past 
guilt, thought she, is now visiting him in his dreams, 
and his sleeping soul knows not of its own repentance. 
But he will awake to happiness—and so he did every 
morning; for, with one so good and so beautiful, who 
must not have been happy, even if conscious of some- 
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thing hidden, something too terrible to be known, and 
even if doomed inevitably to misery at last ? Such 
was indeed the condition of Ludovic Oswald ; and 
even in the bosom of Margaret Lyndsay, conscience 
smote him both waking and asleep, and told him to 

prepare himself some day or other to forsake that 
heaven. 


CHAPTER XL. 

There had been something sad and mournful in the 
humble nuptials of Ludovic Oswald and Margaret 
Lyndsay, notwithstanding the rejoicings that had 
accompanied them in many a field below the open 
sky, and by many a hearth-side below the roofs of 
peacefu 1 cottages, Nor had that melancholy dimin- 
tshed perhaps the happiness of the bride. It had 
sobered her joy, and had, by many afflicting thoughts 
urned her heart w ,th a more yearning tenderness to- 
wards her husband. Young as she was, she had lived 
ng enough not to imagine either perfect bliss or per 
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been many than Margaret Oswald; but few that 
looked forward to better prospects, in faith of the 
power of virtue and religion to wipe away all grievous 
recollection, and to bring at last comfort and peace. 

Her husband had left home for a day, on a visit 
to an old school-fellow, a few miles over the hills ; and 
Margaret was sitting in the willow-arbour, during the 
short sunshine of mid-day in early winter, when Mysie 
came to tell her that there was a person who wished 
to speak with her—a woman with a little boy in her 
hand. While they were yet conversing, the stranger 
came towards them, along the garden-walk ; and 
Mysie, whose curiosity did not suffer her to forget her 
respect to her dear young mistress, went away. The 
stranger was rather meanly dressed ; but she had an 
appearance and demeanour above common, and there 
was something in her voice and figure unlike a 
mendicant—something that, by its self-possession, 
rather intimidated, if not alarmed. She sat down, 
without being asked, on the scat ; and Margaret, who 
had risen, did the same, without either of them for 
some minutes uttering a word. The little boy, not 
seemingly above four years of age, stood at Margaret’s 
knee, and looked into her face with a smile ; but there 
was something in his features and. expression that 
struck to her very heart—for his eye, and the outline 
of his countenance, and the smile about his lips, at 
once declared that he was the son of Ludovic 
Oswald. 

“ My name is Hannah Blantyre—perhaps you may 
have heard it—if not, then Ludovic has deceived you 
even more basely than he deceived me. If you 
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married him with the consequences before your eyes, 
then the guilt, the shame, and the ruin be upon your 
own head.” Margaret heard the words—each one of 
them—and all of them together—in a hideous and 
horrible huddle, and she almost repeated them aloud 
in the quaking fear of some unimaginable evil. “ Yes 
—yes, I have heard your name : I was told that you 
were dead—dead of a broken heart. But how is this? 
Does my husband know that you are alive ? ”— 


“Ludovic Oswald is not your husband—he is my 

husband—the father of that little boy there whom you 

hold by the hand, and my ain wee Ludovic was born 

in lawful wedlock. Ay, sinner as I was when first he 

took me to his bosom, I was the wife of Ludovic 

Oswald when that helpless creature saw the light of 

this unhappy world.” Margaret heard her words— 

her eyes were fixed with a ghastly stare on the sky, 

but they saw nothing—she did not faint, but a strong 

convulsion shook her, and she gave one shrill shrieking 

cry. “ Poor woman,” said the stranger, “ I pity you 

but my little Ludovic shall not be a bastard when I 

am dead. Had I had no bairn, I might have lived on 

in my desertion—for I know its father hates me ; but 

shame shall not be on his bonny head; therefore I 

come to claim my husband, and let the curse fall at 
last on the guiltiest head.” 


. , 1 . a was dismal and dreadful 

truth in the woman’s voice. She was no impostor- 

she had come boldly to her husband’s house—she had 

brought with her their child-and there she sat, not 

insultingly, but relentlessly, and with a stern resolution 

to be acknowledged a wife. “ I was told you had 
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died of a broken heart, and I have often wept for you, 
Hannah Blantyre ; but henceforth, all my tears must be 
for myself—for in this world now, hope is there none for 
me! ”—“ Neither is there any hope for me ! I knew 
Ludovic Oswald before you ever saw his face—I lay 
in his bosom before he had ever loved you—I have 
been with him in places of blood and horror not to be 
thought of or named—and this is my—our boy—and 
none shall hoot him when I am in my grave, none 
shall drive him away from the playground, or force 
my Ludovic, pretty little fellow, to sit in a corner, in 
shame, and sobbings, and tears ; for he was honestly 
born—and his father shall say so—or I will call down 
God’s eternal curses on his head. But I can prove 
our marriage, although he thinks not; and, when my 
boy has been righted, what cares his miserable mother 
to sleep with the slime of worms ?” 

“ Will you go and bring me from the house a cup 
of water ? ” said Margaret—and the woman instantly 
did so. She brought Mysie along with her, and they 
found Margaret lying on the ground.—They lifted 
her up, and carried her into the house. “ And wha 
may ye be, and what hae ye been saying, that has 
stricken my bonny young mistress into a dead faint ? 
Are ye ane o’ thae fortune-tellers, and hae you been 
frichtcning her about her husband’s being awa’ the 
noo, and obligated, wi’ a’ his wounds, to gang again 
to the bluidy wars ? De’il tak a’ the gang o’ you ! 
But didna her sweet innocent face upbraid you, 
woman ?—See, see—she’s coming to hersel.”—“ My 
name is Hannah Blantyre, you idiot—no spaewife— 
so none of your staring,” said the stranger, fiercely; 
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and with these words she threw water upon Margaret’s 
face, who in a few minutes returned to life and sense. 
She opened her eyes, and instantly shut them again, 
saying, “ It’s all true, I see—no dream.” Mysie sat 
down, confounded and terrified—and the stranger 
stood with a face almost unmoved, and then half 
frowning, half touched with a dim and doubtful pity. 
“ I believe all you say,” said Margaret; “ I am no 
wife—my name is Oswald no more—it is Lyndsay— 
you, and not I, are his wife. Yes—Ludovic Oswald 


is your husband, not mine—I am nothing but a poor 
miserable, deluded, and dying sinner.” 

Alarmed at the wild looks and words—the weep¬ 
ing, and the sobbing, and the groans—the little boy 
began to cry aloud by the bedside, afraid even to 


touch his mother, and hiding his face. “ Hush, brat! ” 
»aid she fiercely, and shook him with a strong arm 
till he shrieked. “ Oh !—my God—are you the wife 
of Ludovic Oswald, and is it thus you use his child ? ” 
Yes! it is thus I use his child ; and ask him when 
he first comes again to your bed, how he used me. 
Ask him if he ever cursed me—if he ever left me 
behind him when the bayonets of the French were at 
hand—if he ever basely suspected me of infidelity to 
him, my seducer first, and my husband afterwards. 
Ask him if now he has married another—you yourself 

“rv u ^ t0 deny Hannah B'antyre to be his 

u V !l - faCe G ° d m j ud S ment > after swearing 
that this ch,id is a bastard ? Stand up, you wailing 

lm P- and ,et > ler see ^ ehild that may show its face 
with the best bairns in all Scotland through, the son 
of Ludovic Oswald, and me—Hannah Blantyre.” 
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But it was not long before the passion of this 
injured and violent woman subsided. She had not 
come to insult Margaret, but to vindicate her child's 
birthright. By degrees she felt pity for her whose 
life had so suddenly been made just as wretched— 
more so—than her own, and she even wept by the 
bedside. She was asked to stay all night in the 
house ; but that seemed unnatural to her, worn out 
and wearied as she was ; so she took the refreshment 
that poor Mysie gave her and her boy in the kitchen, 
and then said she would go. “ I passed a hovel, 
about half a mile off, on the road-side. An old woman 
was at the door, who asked me where I was going ; 
and I said I might perhaps ask a night’s lodging from 
her before it was dark. I will sleep there—when 
your master comes home, tell him where I am to be 
found.” And, so saying, she wrapped her tall and 
emaciated figure in a tawdry worn-out red shawl, and, 
taking her boy by the hand, she strode off, seemingly 
in anger, pity, and desperation. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

A STUPOR, both of intelligence and of feeling, held 
the silent and indeed speechless sufferer in her bed 
from that fatal afternoon till next mid-day, when she 
awoke somewhat revived from a short two hours sleep. 
The old affectionate creature had sat beside her all the 
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night long, and had frequently knelt down weeping, 
and said a prayer for the peace of her sorely-troubled 
mistress. Now and then Margaret had sat up wildly 
on her bed, as the winter winds blew shrilly past the 
window, and the leafless branches that almost touched 
the roof creaked, swinging in the fitful blasts. A few 
ejaculations, uttered with clasped or clenched hands, 
were all that were heard from her during the long dark 
howling hours ; and more than once, when she was 
lying exhausted, with white face and shut eyes, the 
silent watcher feared she was dead, and stooped down 
over her lips, to hear if they yet sent forth feebly the 
breath of life. Few words had the faithful servant 
been accustomed to utter in her quiet labours—but 
not a few feelings were lodged within her breast ; and 
no mother could have looked upon her sick child with 
more eager tenderness than did she, who had long been 
a stranger to all emotions but those of mere common 
humanity, now look upon poor Margaret Lyndsay. 
She had been an orphan as well as her mistress, but 
she did not remember the time she had ever had a 
parent; as a slave almost had she lived in one house or 
another, working hardly and silently all her days ; 
many of her latest years had been passed in the ser¬ 
vice of old Daniel Craig ; and now, when the period of 
her life was near at hand, a new joy had been given 
to her in her love for her sweet-tempered young mis¬ 
tress, living so happily with her affectionate husband. 
What a change was this ! Grief, shame, ruin, horror, 
and despair, all at once, without any warning, brought 
into Nethep-Place—and her master and mistress hus¬ 
band and wife no more! 
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About mid-day, Margaret, as if suddenly restored 
to her strength and self-possession, rose up, and told 
Mysie to go over to the Manse, and request Mr. Os¬ 
wald to come immediately to Nether-Place. She had 
lain down the night before in her clothes; and, while 
the old messenger was away, she decently arranged 
her dress and her hair, and washed the stains of weep¬ 
ing from her cheeks, before Mr. Oswald should appear. 
A ghastly countenance it indeed was that met her in 
the mirror ; and strange to her ear was the hollow 
voice of her own “ Lord have mercy upon me, a 
sinner ! ” The tread of her steps had a woeful echo 
in the silence of the house; nor, as she sat down on 
the window-seat, where she had so often reclined on 
Ludovic’s bosom, had she courage even to look at her 
Bible, so sick in hopeless anguish was her miserable 
soul. 

Mr. Oswald, fearing, from the face of the old 
servant, that Margaret had been seized with some 
alarming illness, lost no time in being at Nether- 
Place, and Lucy was not one who, on such an occa¬ 
sion, could remain away from her sister. For a while 
Margaret sat like a stone before them, and only 
gasped when she strove to speak. “ I am not a 
wife—Ludovic has deceived us both. But, oh, sir ! I 
am your daughter still—Lucy, I am still your sister— 
and I hope that I may be buried in your burial- 
ground.” These were words at first not to be under¬ 
stood ; and Mr. Oswald looked for a moment at 
Margaret, as if he thought a quick fever had already 
touched her brain. But she continued—“ Hannah Blan- 
tyre is alive—she is your son’s wife—and she is here 
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at hand to prove me an unhappy sinner.” Mr. Oswald 
took her to his bosom ; and her beautiful auburn hair 
lay still as death beside his locks, that had for some 
years been as white as the mountain snow. Lucy, 
stunned by the communication of an almost incom¬ 
prehensible misery, fell upon her knees and wept, for 
she alone could now weep, upon the motionless hand 
of her sobbing sister. Just then the door opened, and 
Ludovic Oswald, with a smile upon his face, entered 
the room. 

His conscience, although it had often gnawed him, 
had still oftener slept, for all love had left his heart for 


Hannah Blantyre ; and his love was as deep and as 
sincere as love could be, in the heart of an unprin¬ 
cipled man, towards Margaret Lyndsay. His love 
had not been merely a selfish passion, kindled by her 
exquisite beauty and loveliness, but it was accom¬ 
panied with the tenderest and sinccrest affection. He 
believed that no proofs existed of his marriage with 
Hannah, and that the two persons who had been 
witnesses to it were both dead. But that signified 
nothing now ; he dared not deny the truth in the 
awfulness of the scene before him ; and first in the 

death-like and ghastly silence of the miserable man, 

and then in his frantic agonies, it was seen by one 
and all that his guilt was even as it had been said 

that th ‘- crc was n ° hope ' Mar s aret up. 
p" h ‘ m "°\ f ° r She fclt as ^ °n the brink of 
f .1 * ? Ve ’ and 1CI f° r S ,vc ness was perfect His 
fa her fixed his eyes, that expressed nothing but a 
g e 1 e that of haunted insanity, upon his son 
0 " ec P in S and gnashing his teeth, and tear- 

o 
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ing his hair, and calling upon God to strike him 
dead, and fiends to carry his soul to perdition. “Oh ! 
Ludovic, Ludovic, what words are these ? ” said Mar¬ 
garet, with a voice gentle as that with which she had 
spoken the day she was a bride, and the wretched 
man fell dowm in a fit upon the floor. 

Hannah Blantyre had seen her husband pass by 
from the door of the hovel ; and, with her boy, 
followed him soon after to Nether-Place. With her 
long black hair streaming over her brown face and 
dark burning eyes, she too now joined them, who 
were lying down, or kneeling, or sitting, in the 
stupor of their great grief. When Ludovic Oswald 
awoke from his fit he beheld her visage, and shut 
his eyes with a shudder and a shriek. “Am not I 
your wife ? Here, take our child, and I will go my 
ways never more to torment you. Plad I foreseen 
all this, perhaps I might have suffered him to live in 
shame, and left him upon the parish, a paupers brat. 
But the Great God is terrible ; and woe be to all 
them who break His holy laws.” 

Mr. Oswald had now recovered his fortitude, and 
he gently bade his son’s wife, since such she was, 
leave the room for a little while, till the unfortunate 
man had regained some self-possession. “ I will do 
so, sir—I know not how this may end ; but fain 
could I lay me down and die. My head is rending, 
and a strong fever is in my blood eating me up. 
Come, my little boy, come away to our last night’s 
straw. You all know where I slept, and there you 
will find 111c—for I am not able to walk farther ; and 
this is not the house for me." And casting her wild 
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eyes, brimful of large tears, upon Ludovic, who was 
still lying convulsed upon the floor, and with a look, 
almost of pity, upon Margaret, she went away, and 
none stopped her, with her little thoughtless boy, to 
the hovel. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Even a weak soul and a weak body will bear a 
wonderful weight of grief before they lay themselves 
down in utter exhaustion upon the grave. But 
Margaret Lyndsay—for that now was her name once 
more—had a strong soul ; and her frame, although 
delicate in its gracefulness, had been nerved by the 
constant and healthful occupations of an innocent, 
simple, and useful life. Grief, therefore, which at 
first had stunned and smote her down, soon left her 
at liberty to walk meekly about as before, and was 
unable to sink into the paleness of her checks the 
beauty that, ever since her childhood, had gained 
such general admiration and love. None ventured to 
intrude upon her in such affliction—none had a right 
to see her suffering under it, except Mr. Oswald and 
Lucy; but they were almost objects of as great pity 
as herself, and perhaps supported themselves with 
less fortitude. For with her all hope in this life was 
utterly gone and only where there is no hope can 
there be perfect resignation—a confused sense of 

never-ending ignominy, almost akin to sin, lay upon 
S 2 
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her soul day and night, rendering indeed the night 
darkness grateful, and during the day binding her 
eyes down to the earth. Every tie that linked her 
to life was cut at on.c blow ; this world was not for 
her ; and she even longed, but still with the piety of 
her submissive spirit, to go “where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Where was Ludovic Oswald ? That none knew. 
He disappeared utterly, and no traces of him could 
be discovered. It was said, some weeks afterwards, 
that he had been seen—or one like him—at a seaport 
town, from which a transport with recruits had sailed 
for the West Indies. But this was an uncertain 
rumour; and many believed that he had died by his 
own hand, in some remote and solitary spot, where it 
might be long before his body was found by huntsman 
or shepherd. Margaret did not fear this often—but 
sometimes the thought came to horrify her mournful 
desertion, and then it seemed to her as if life was a 
painful and sick swoon, too severe long to be borne. 

Hannah Blantyre still lay in the hovel by the 
side of the high road. Her long journey of many 
miles on foot, carrying her child almost all the way, 
and her carelessness of herself in that desperation, 
had completely exhausted her, and she could not, 
without pain, lift her head up from the straw. She 
was the lawful wife of Ludovic Oswald, and not to 
be forgotten by his wretched father. A few days 
had elapsed before that father could rise from his 
own bed ; and, on the first Sabbath after this dreadful 
destruction of all peace, there had been no public 
worship. The kirk door remained shut for the first 
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time during-many years; and the sound of that 
little tinkling bell was missed in valley and upon 
hillside. But now Mr. Oswald had strength to leave 
the Manse, and he walked over to Ncthcr-PIacc. “ I 
will accompany you to Hannah Blantyrc,” said Mar¬ 
garet with composure: “ I wish to hear from her 
something more about my condition ; and besides, I, 
who have enough of this world’s gear, will extend my 
charity, if indeed it deserve the name, to her who 
seems to have nothing.” It was dusk; and Mar¬ 
garet, putting her arm within that of her father—for 
so he was still—they walked to the hovel. 

Its walls were built of mud, and its roof was turf. 
It stood upon a patch of ground where two hedges 
made an angle, in front the high road, and behind a 
deep ditch choked up with brambles. An old crone 
had lived in it for many years, and harboured, per¬ 
haps for a penny a-night, the houseless beggar. She 
was standing at the entrance—that shrivelled bowed- 
down beldam—with little Ludovic in her arms. The 
moon was rising, and the child was prattling about 
it and the stars to his withered nurse, quite recon¬ 
ciled to her haggard countenance, sunk eyes, and the 
mumbling voice of dotage. “ Tell the child’s mother 
to speak with us, good old Susan. My pretty boy, I 
am your grandfather,” and so saying, Mr. Oswald 
took little Ludovic into his arms. Margaret 
shuddered—but she too kissed the harmless creature, 
that smiled and laughed, and murmured, in the fulness 
of his joy, at the smoky door of the hovel, with his 
mother lying within, a sick and forsaken beggar. 
On hearing who were there, Hannah Blantyre rose 
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up tottering from the straw, and came out into the 
open air, begging to be allowed to sit down upon the 
bank. She did so, while the others stood by—Mar¬ 
garet, the old woman, and Mr. Oswald, with his grand¬ 
son perfectly happy, now hushed in his bosom. 

“ I need not, cannot tell all the course of your son’s 
affection for me : it began surely in innocence 
with us both—at least, so I thought—and it was long, 
long indeed, before I knew any other thoughts. I 
sinned, and I wish not now to blame Ludovic for 
taking me away from my father’s house. The old 
man—for old he was in his misery—has been for 
years dead ; and had I been what I ought to have 
been, all this would not have happened. I loved 
Ludovic—and I once thought he loved me; if he 
never did, the greater was his sin.” Mr. Oswald was 
agitated by her voice, now so much calmer than it 
had been on that dreadful night; and something like 
the soft tones of innocent youth, before she had erred 
and become miserable, subdued the speech of the 
unfortunate woman. He set down little Ludovic on 
the bank beside his mother, and she took him, willing 
as he was to go from one to another, into her emaciated 
and ill-clad breast. Margaret could not restrain her 
tears ; and the old woman, who indistinctly heard what 
was said, but still listened with a confused curiosity, 
leant forwards upon her staff, and fixed her dim eyes 
upon the speaker. “ Ludovic was about to embark, 
as a private soldier, for Holland ; and I had either to 
stay behind, with this boy then unborn, or to try to 
leave this country with my seducer. He was indiffer¬ 
ent to life as I was ; and he acknowledged me to be 
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his wife in the presence of several persons—two of 
whom, the wives of soldiers, are yet alive, Jean Thom¬ 
son and Elizabeth Shaw : I can tell you where they 
both now arc, although he believes them to be both 
dead. He wished me to stay in Scotland ; but I 
went with him, and much hardship and misery I 
endured for his sake. You may well weep, unhappy 
lady ; but you will forgive me, for, wicked as I was 
and am, yet still I am the wife of Ludovic Oswald." 
Margaret only said, “ Yes, yes, you are! ” and sat 
down at a little distance on the same bank. 

“This child was born, and I nursed him. Need I 
say that I loved him better than myself, and gave 
him my breast to drink in hunger, thirst, starvation, 
and cold; often without a bed to lie on, no roof over 
us, no fire to warm us, on the roadside, and in frost 
and snow. But Ludovic had no trust in me, for I had 
broken my father’s heart; and he accused me of sin 
I thought not of in my miser)', and of forgetting that 
I was his wife. No doubt, much evil, guilt, and sin 
did I see ; and often have I suckled my little child 
among the abandoned and the brutal, surrounded 
with curses, and oaths, and drunkenness, and shock¬ 
ing crimes. But had I been his wife here in this 
parish, at Nether-Place itself, and respected by the 
good and the religious'people who live here, I could 
not have been more trite to my husband than I was 
in that dreadful company. He hateckme at last— 
drove me from him with curses as a prostitute ; and 
I, alas ! answered with angry words and a raging 
heart. to leave him for ever,-and to take 

my child with me away from his eyes. Ludovic had 
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been away from me with the army for two months, 
and all that time I was starving. When we met 
again, an officer had been kind to me, and given me 
food; but may I never meet with mercy, if I will not 
carry to the grave a body and a soul free of all sin to 
my husband.” The poor creature ceased with a sob, 
and Margaret said, “ I believe it, I believe it; your 
latter days may yet be passed in peace.”—“ No, no, I 
am dying : and, oh, that I had never come here, for I 
see you are one who ought not to have been made 
unhappy ! Take care, Mr. Oswald, take good care of 
little Ludovic ; and when I am dead, perhaps his 
lather will return, and then you—yes, you, young 
woman—may be his wife, and perhaps live happy yet, 
when poor sinful Hannah Blantyre is in her grave.” 

The exertion of speaking so long and so vehe¬ 
mently quite overpowered the unfortunate woman, 
and she stretched herself out, with her child in her 
arms, all her length upon the ground. “ She is my 
son’s wife,” thought Mr. Oswald ; “and it is my duty 
to protect her while she lives. My son has confessed 
she is, and that is enough.” He told her that she 
must not lie another night in the hovel, but be carried, 
with her son, to the Manse. For a long while she was 
obstinate—sullen—or angry in her misery, and in 
sight of the misery occasioned by her appearance 
among those who, in their ignorance, had before been 
happy. “ I lived for three years without any hope of 
Ludovic ever seeing me again—I had agreed to that 
—and he supported me in a place remote from all 
who had ever known me. But I heard by chance of 

his coming home and marrying another; and then 

• 
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my heart boiled both for myself and this laddie. All 

may yet be right when I am gone. I give my boy 

into his grandfather’s hands. As for myself—let me 

die in this hovel, and you will pay the old woman for 

her trouble; and let me be buried in a corner, sir, of 

your own churchyard—among nettles, or anywhere— 

without a stone—and let such a wretch be forgotten 

for ever.” She rose up with these words, and moved 

towards the hovel ; but she fell down, after a few 

steps, and crawled into the smoke. The little boy, 

frightened, he knew not why, ran after her, crying 

upon his mother ; and the old woman, tottering upon 

her staff, followed them into her hovel, leaving Mr. 

Oswald and Margaret sitting, without the power of 

motion, upon the bank—while by this time the sky 

was bright and beautiful with all its luminaries, 

and perfect silence prevailed over the clear winter 

night, that had yet scarcely lost the softer beauty of 
autumn. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

The parish of Casterton was but a small one, and 
although not shut out by impassable mountains from 

within h f l Urr °“ nd , Cd lt ’ yct il was a cheerful seclusion 
Vithm ‘tself, and all its families were more or less 

nterested in each other’s welfare. The greater part 

the inhabitants lived in the oblong vale that was 

neaily hemmed in by pastoral hills, and of which the 
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little village that sat on a wooded eminence was the 
centre and the heart. About a score of houses were 
dropped down here and there in the glens that winded 
away up into the higher country, as if they had 
belonged to other parishes; but in their remoteness 
they still belonged to Casterton, from accidental 
circumstances in the history of the district, known 
only to antiquaries who had communicated their 
knowledge to Mr. Oswald, when he was writing his 
“ Statistical Account” for Sir John Sinclair. 

In such a parish, such a tragical and strange mis¬ 
fortune as had now befallen the family at the Manse 
and Nether-Place, made a strong and lasting sensa¬ 
tion, and at every fireside afforded subject, not of idle 
gossiping and heartless talk, but of sad and serious 
and mournful conversation. Many a mother whose 
daughters had been taught by her almost all they 
knew, wept bitterly for Margaret Lyndsay ; the girls, 
now on the verge of maidenhood, who had all tenderly 
loved their instructress, would have done anything to 
see her restored to peace ; while the very children 
who had been accustomed to go to Nether-Place to 
meet their sisters in the evening, knew that some 
calamity had fallen on her who used to smile upon 
them so kindly, and they listened with hushed faces 
to what they heard their parents saying about her 
and her sorrow. It is scarcely possible to destroy 
utterly—to dig up by the very roots—affection for 
any human being who has long possessed it; and 
perhaps the difficulty is greatest in cases where the 
person beloved has been of a very mixed character. 
When the change is complete—the fall from good to 
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evil sudden—and a total reversal of opinion takes 
place—then our regard may be wholly crushed ; but 
when, as in this instance, we have known the imper¬ 
fections of the man who falls into deeper and darker 
sin, we suffer no violent revulsion of our moral judg¬ 
ment, and continue to think with affection still on him 
who has ceased to deserve any part of it; being un¬ 
able, for a few frailties, follies, or sins more, to drive 
from our hearts a friend whom all along we knew to 
be loaded with imperfections. It was so now with 
every family in the parish towards Ludovic Oswald. 
Besides, their profound respect, indeed veneration, for 
his father, made it impossible for them utterly to con¬ 
demn, or abhor the son ; and then, too, where was 
Ludovic now? Dead, perhaps—or, if not so, worse 
than dead—wandering with remorse, nobody knew 
where, and probably seeking death in a foreign 
country from war or pestilence. 

For several Sabbaths Mr. Oswald’s pulpit had 
been filled by young preachers, yet unplaced ; and 
there were various rumours over the parish concerning 
his health, and the way in which he was bearing up 
under this blow. Some said he would never be able 
to appear in the kirk again, that his body was weak, 
and that his mind had even more sadly given way ; 
but that was an idle rumour, for his ciders had seen 
him, as well as several of his brethren, and it was 
known from them that, although unable to undertake 
the fatigue of Sabbath service, he was sound in mind, 
and perfectly resigned to his great affliction. Besides, 
Hannah Blantyre, his son’s real wife, was at the 
Manse, lying in a fever, which it was thought would 
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prove mortal—and what with her illness, and what 
with his own, both of body and mind, no wonder that 
their minister kept within doors. It was a great 
relief to the congregation that he did so ; for they 
could scarcely have borne to sec his face or to hear 
his voice in that his sore and strange trouble and 
distress. It was something out of the way of human 
misery ; and silence, retirement, and undisturbed com¬ 
munion with God, were felt to be necessary even for 
the very upholding of the life of one so terribly tried 
as their friend and father. 

Very few in the parish had seen her who had come 
to claim her husband. It was known that she was 
in the Manse—dying, it was said; and deeply as they 
all felt for Margaret Lyndsay, deceived and betrayed 
as she had been, yet Hannah Blantyre was the wife 
of Ludovic Oswald, and therefore entitled to be 
where she was, and under the care of his father. No 
good—no simple heart can wish the death of any 
human being ; but still, when it was said all over the 
parish that the stranger was dying, and that it was 
understood she did not wish to live, as she had never 
been happy with her husband, there was a universal 
hope that Margaret Lyndsay might yet be restored to 
peace and respectability as the wife of Ludovic 
Oswald. All was dimness, obscurity, and uncertain 
fear ; but their minds dived through the future, and 
saw happiness at a distance both at the Manse and 
Nether-PI ace. 

Hannah Blantyre became weaker and weaker 
every day, and so attenuated, that, when she str.ove to 
turn herself in her bed, the very skin cracked over her 
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bones. Yet still she retained that eager and bold 
spirit that she had received from nature, and that had 
been strengthened by the courses of a miserable and 
desperate life. Her large black eyes yet kept their 
lustre, and, weak as she was, she spoke, whenever she 
was permitted, with animation and earnestness about 
her boy. Of her husband she spoke without any 
bitterness, but as one in whose affections she had long 
ceased to have any place. Notwithstanding her hope¬ 
less situation, and all their deadly quarrels, she still 
thought of him with pride; that feeling, perhaps, had 
inextinguished love below it ; for not unfrequently 
she kept looking on her boy with tears, and she had 
a mournful pleasure in calling him by his name, 
“ Ludovic,” as if that name stirred up thoughts and 
remembrances that were deep sunk, but not buried in 
her bosom. But the fever burned away slowly and 
surely on ; and although her eyes were clear, and her 
voice not unsteady, and her face, when all her figure 
was covered up, not like the face of death, yet the 
least skilful and experienced in mortal malady knew 
that the emaciated body must, in a very few days, lie 
perfectly quiet on its now restless bed. 

Mr. Oswald and Margaret sat at last by her death¬ 
bed, for so it turned out to be, although that day she 
had seemed somewhat stronger, and not the slightest 
wandering of mind had been observable. Mr. Oswald 
had quieted, as far as he dared to do so, her many 
apprehensions of a future life, that had within a few 
days come darkly and dimly over her spirit. Al¬ 
though her guilty husband was his own son, he did 
not fear to charge him with his sins, and to tell the 
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dying woman that she had been hardly used by a 
fellow-creature in this world. “ My daughter, you 
were tempted by my son ; and you and he fell into 
sin—more sinful he than thou ! Dissension, distrust, 
and jealousy, embittered your wedded lives; and 
anger and wrath at last divided them. But the child 
loves its mother—see how, with its little hands, it 
plays with yours, and smiles into your face ! What¬ 
ever may have been your own errors, you have 
respected nature in this infant, and it loves its loving 
mother. Oh ! Hannah—the heart of Ludovic’s father 
turns towards thee ; and I now say that thou hast 
been more sinned against than sinning, and mayst 
trust in Him whom alone we can trust, that thine may 
be the kingdom of heaven.” 

Margaret Lyndsay was sitting at the foot of the 
bed—nor did her own miserable woe render her callous 
to the sight of the dying woman. She went up to her 
with a cordial in her hand, and said, “ Will you take 
this from me—perhaps it will do you good?” The 
poor creature took the cup with a faint smile, and 
Margaret raised her head from the pillow, while she 
drank the cooling and reviving draught. “ We are 
not enemies,” said Hannah. “No—no—we are friends; 
and when I am dead, and Ludovic comes back, then you 
will be man and wife, with no one to separate you as I 
have done ! ”—“ Hannah, you may leave this world 
before me, but I shall not tarry here long after. 
Ludovic Oswald has both our prayers. Oh ! say with 
me—‘ May God forgive him all his transgressions ! * ”— 

“ I have said that prayer many thousand times, and it 
shall be my last—‘ May God forgive my Ludovic ! ’— 
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Oh ! friends, what is this ?—where are you ?—let me 
hear you speak ! Put my boy into my bosom ! ” 
Margaret lifted up little Ludovic on the bed, and 
he of his own accord crept closely to his mother s 
breast. She feebly folded her thin arms about her 
child—with a convulsive motion drew his little rosy 
lips to hers, and, with several long deep gasps, 
sighed out her life upon the cheeks which her dying 
spirit knew to be the innocent image of those of her 
guilty husband. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Mr. Oswald carried the head of Hannah Blantyreto 
the grave ; and, as she had been his son’s wife, he did 
not bury her, according to the wish of her disconsolate 
and remorseful heart, in a remote corner, damp and 
weedy, but on the same slope where the dead of his 
own family reposed. No stone was raised, but the 
decent heap, as soon as the winter snow melted 
away, would be covered in its verdure with primroses 
and daisies, and visited by the cheerful sunshine. 
Margaret Lyndsay had taken a look at the grave; 
and although she was resigned to the will of God, 
perhaps she envied the rest of that bed, and would 
have fain shut her eyes in the darkness of the narrow 
chamber. But such delusive dreams of melancholy 
soon pass away ; for the soul within us remembers 
that it never can die, and that this life is but a 
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portion of the awful life to come. It therefore turns 
away from the dust, and, thinking on its duties and 
obligations, which can never be annulled, it draws 
near unto living humanity, and yearns again for the 
light of smiles, however dim, and for the sound of 
voices, however plaintive. Margaret had not suffered 
her heart wholly to die within her—love still dwelt 
there for others’ sorrows, terrible as had been her own; 
and when Lucy came over one night to Nether-Place, 
and said, “ Oh! Margaret, come with me, for my 
father’s mind is troubled more than he can well bear,” 
she accompanied her dear friend to the Manse, and 
promised to stay a few weeks there till Mr. Oswald 
might become more composed, and be again fit to be 
seen, and able to go to church. 

The truth was, that Mr. Oswald, on the first blow 
of this calamity, fearing that it might utterly kill 
Margaret, had so delivered up his whole feelings to 
her alone, and her most pitiable condition, that he had, 
in a great measure, excluded from his heart many 
gnawing thoughts about his most miserable son. The 
guilt was black and cruel, and its victim was before 
the eyes of the criminal’s father, in all her beauty, 
innocence, helplessness, and desertion. Anger even 
hardened Mr. Oswald’s heart against his son ; and 
when anger could not sustain itself, moral indignation 
came to his aid. A demand was made on all the 
tenderness and love and pity in his nature, by the un¬ 
complaining and resigned sadness of her, most forlorn ; 
and, as if it were all necessary to hold up her head 
from the bed of sickness and death, he gave it all, and 
was still unsatisfied with the measure of his own 
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bounty. When he saw her ministering to the dying 
woman, who had so fatally changed to her all the 
appearances and realities of this world, the sense of 
her Christian goodness was sublime and supporting ; 
and in the fervour of her prayers for the poor creature, 
often unable to pray for herself, Mr. Oswald had felt 
his whole being strengthened against the assault of 
his own sorrows. But, after the funeral of Hannah 
Blantyre, the Manse was once more silent and quiet. 
Margaret Lyndsay was not there—and then Ludovic’s 
voice was heard in his father’s sleeping and waking 
dreams; and sadness, horror, and despair at last fell 
upon the old man, and he would sit still for hours, or 
keep walking about the house from room to room, 
without any object, and weeping like a child. Poor 
Lucy was unable to bear such a sight, and had there¬ 
fore bcsccchcd Margaret, who needed no beseeching, 
to come and live for a while at the Manse. 

Her very presence produced a change upon Mr. 
Oswald. When she and Lucy were seen by his sunk 
and hollow eyes, sitting quite happy together, at least 
so they seemed, his thoughts were prevented by that 
sight from running into horrible dreams of Ludovic’s 
present or future lot. Margaret believed that Ludovic 
had gone away to some foreign country; but she 
hoped and believed that his life would be spared. 
That belief supported her; for, had she known that 
misery had killed him, her love was too great to have 
borne such knowledge. Sometimes she told her 
father not utterly to despair of seeing his son again— 
that he had long mourned him formerly as one that 
was dead—but that he had once returned, and might 
T 
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do so once more. Sad conversations were these to 
hold ; but the very communion of fear, and hope, and 
love, alike inextinguishable in all their hearts, im¬ 
parted, day by day, additional tranquillity to the 
sufferers. In a short time Mr. Oswald grew less 
restless and agitated, and began to speak of returning 
to the discharge of his sacred functions. 

According as Margaret saw her father’s mind more 
composed, did her own placid resignation become 
more steadfast. In her lonely room at Nether-Place, 
with none to comfort her but that affectionate 
domestic, whose heart was almost broken by such 
misery, she had often given way to despair, and 
almost forgotten both mercy and judgment. Such 
solitude would soon have killed her; and indeed a few 
weeks had seemed to add more than as many years 
to her age. But in the Manse, cheering and being 
cheered, kneeling down morning and evening with 
them who partook all in one love and one affliction, 
and never left unguarded against the temptations of 
sorrow, she wondered how she could yet feel so much 
desire of life ! As her heart became less sad, it grew 
more and more hopeful ; and at last she almost dared 
to pray that God would send her husband back to her 
bosom. For her husband he might yet be—false and 
wicked no more; and in her heart neither could her 
own wrongs nor his sins destroy or impair love strong 
as life. With a sick shudder of hopelessness would 
she sometimes turn away from such vain dreams. 
But still they rose and disappeared ; and whether she 
strove against them or not, they came upon her in the 
darkness of solitary midnight, and sometimes in the 
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meridian brightness of the companioned day. “ Oh, 
Margaret! where, where is our Ludovic at this 
moment? If I knew that, my soul might find rest! ” 
And to such passionate starts of paternal affection, 
Margaret could often make no other reply but sighs 
and tears. 

The frost and snow had almost all melted away 
under a few days’ thaw, and very early in the year 
there was something like a soft vernal feeling in the 
sunshine that lighted up the Sabbath on which Mr. 
Oswald was, for the first time after his affliction, to 
meet his congregation. The kirk was only a few 
hundred yards from the Manse, and as it had been 
known over all the parish that their own venerated 
minister was to appear again in his pulpit, Mr. 
Oswald, who had been standing for some minutes at 
the window of his study, saw hundreds of his worthy 
friends, young and old, collecting together—many 
from the farthest uplands. The bell began to ring ; 
and when the time came that he was to walk towards 
the kirk, his heart almost failed within him; but 
Margaret and Lucy were in the parlour, and their 
faces restored his resolution. As they entered the 
little gate of the churchyard, the elder at the plate, a 
vciy old man, took his minister by the hand, and in a 
low voice, and few words, called down the “ peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding,” on his head, 
and on the heads of all his children. As their minister 
passed on, affection, pity, gratitude, and veneration, 
regarded him from every side, with such looks as made 
his heart strong as a rock. The bell ceased, and Mr. 
Oswald’s white hairs were once more seen in the house 

T 2 
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of God. He sat for a little while in the pulpit, look¬ 
ing around him with a benign countenance; and 
many were the wet eyes eagerly fixed upon him as he 
arose, and, with a clear and steady voice, said, “ Let 
us worship God, by singing to his praise the fourth 
psalm from the beginning: 

‘“Give car unto me when I call, 

God of my righteousness ; 

Have mercy, hear my prayer ; thou hast 
Enlarged me in distress,’” &c. 

The sweet voice of Margaret Lyndsay, who on 
this Sabbath sat beside her sister in her father’s scat, 
was heard in the psalm. She did not veil her face, 
nor hang down her head, but she sat there meekly 
and humbly ; and rude and simple as that country 
congregation was, not an eye was turned upon her in 
the stare of unfeeling curiosity, but the worship of 
God went on undisturbed as on ordinary occasions. 
Margaret stood up with the rest during the time of 
prayer—and her face was then, no doubt, seen by 
many : but a face so pale, so sad, so resigned, so 
faded, and so beautiful, touched every one who looked 
with a feeling that almost made them turn away their 
eyes, or put up their hands to wipe away their tears. 
As Mr. Oswald felt strongly the holy influence of the 
place and of the worship, his soul threw off all linger¬ 
ing weakness, and he kindled into even more than his 
usual simple and fervent eloquence. So at least his 
congregation thought, for their hearts were full, and 
gave meanings to every word. 

In his concluding prayer, he did not fear to trust 
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himself, standing up publicly before God, with a 
supplication for his son. Then, indeed, the father’s 
voice faltered—his countenance changed, the tears 
were seen falling down big and fast over his furrowed 
cheeks—and he stopped for a little while in the 
prayer. There was a deep hush—and Margaret 
Lyndsay sat down with many audible sobbings. But 
the old man soon found utterance for his love—and 
he called upon the Intercessor, that the soul of his 
son might not be suffered to perish. At these words 
Margaret rose up, half leaning on her sister Lucy, 
and had strength to continue so all the time of 
prayer. 

Divine worship was over, and the congregation 
dismissed. Margaret Lyndsay walked slowly with 
Lucy out of the churchyard, and even stopped to 
address more than one of her scholars, and their 
parents. But no one advanced to meet her of their 
own accord, or sought to attract her notice ; for they 
all felt awed by the solemnity of Mr. Oswald’s prayer, 
and by her own sacred resignation. They stood aloof 
in that reverent feeling, which the sight of great 
distress greatly endured awakens in every good heart; 
nor did Margaret Lyndsay misunderstand their be¬ 
haviour. It was a relief to her swelling heart to sec 
such kindness prevailing over the whole congregation ; 
above all, she rejoiced in the strength of Mr. Oswald’s 
spirit, for which she had now no longer any dismal 
fears ; and followed by blessings, the father and his 
daughters returned to the Manse, which they did not 
again leave that Sabbath—for Mr. Oswald had made 
a great exertion, and his elders respectfully insisted on 
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there being no afternoon sermon. That determination 
was soon known to the congregation—some continuing 
to sit in the kirk—some standing in the sunniest part 
of the churchyard—some taking refreshment in the 
small village public-house—some in the cottages of 
friends, and some strolling down the little dells, till 
they should again hear the bell—while a few families, 
who lived most remote, had, immediately after service, 
set out on their homeward journey. 


CHArTER XLV. 

FROM that day, as if a promise of peace had de¬ 
scended from heaven into Mr. Oswald’s spirit, was 
he gradually restored almost to his former self; and 
before spring Margaret Lyndsay returned to live at 
Nether-Place. She visited her father and sister 
every day ; and meeting with all her former friends, 
sometimes on her walks to the Manse, and every 
Sabbath at church, she once more had heartfelt 
satisfaction in their presence. No doubt, a deep and 
incurable wound was in her bosom ; and never again 
could she enjoy that deep delight in life which had 
been hers for so many years. A new existence, too, 
had enclosed her for a few short months, when she 
slept on the breast of Ludovic Oswald, believing him 
a man truly penitent for past sins, and thenceforth 
disposed to walk before God all his days. That 
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blessed dream was gone for ever ; but still Margaret 
could have been happy, deserted as she was, and also 
disgraced (although the disgrace before man was 
felt to be but of short duration), could she have but 
known that Ludovic was not dead—nor yet very 
wretched. But the utter darkness in which his 
life or death was hidden, it was hard to think of in 
her solitude ; and sometimes when she suffered 
herself to meditate on all the possibilities of his 
doom, in spite of religion she was like one distracted, 
and shut her Bible, with a groan of unmitigable 
agony—agony that feared not so to give itself vent, 
even to the known displeasure of God. 

We say that the wretched are forgetting their 
wretchedness when they are seen mingling again 
with their fellow-creatures—taking some part in 
the concerns of life—speaking as they used to do— 
smiling—laughing even—and seeking indulgence in 
human emotions. But how little do we know 
rightly of one another’s inner life! One single 
solitary hour witnessed accidentally—one confidential 
letter to a bosom friend perused—one confession 
wrung out by a sudden pang—one melancholy tear 
that glistens for the irredeemable past—can change 
our opinion of the state of a fellow-creature, and 
render him all at once in our eyes an object of the 
most affecting interest, who had long been regarded 
perhaps with dislike or indifference. Margaret 
Lyndsay’s appearance was such that almost every 
one in the parish thought that she was nearly as 
happy as ever. But it is well that we cannot pene¬ 
trate into each other’s hearts. Resigned as she was, 
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and perfectly submissive to her Maker, except in 
short paroxysms of despair, Margaret Lyndsay, in 
her deplorable widowhood, was often sick of the 
burden of life ; and having lost all her natural cheer¬ 
fulness, she was herself sensible of sinking deeper and 
deeper every day into a settled melancholy. 

This decline, however, both of body and mind, 
was so gradual, that it did not attract the notice 
even of Mr. Oswald or Lucy. On the contrary, they 
both mistook Margaret’s more still and noiseless 
demeanour for more perfect placidity, and believed 
that she had finally found rest. But poor old Mysie, 
who had no sufferings of her own to blind her, and 
no other human being in this world to care for but 
her young mistress, saw with other eyes, and knew 
that grief was sending Margaret Lyndsay towards 
the grave. Often, often the kind creature spoke 
without being heard ; and sometimes Margaret forgot 
altogether that she was in the room, and vented such 
sighs—or perhaps a word or two—as pierced her to 
the heart. Mysie dreaded that her mistress was in a 
consumption ; and in that fear she contrived to write 
a letter, not very legible, and no doubt strangely 
spelled, to Miss Wcdderburnc. That excellent young 
lady had been lately relieved from the labours of 
love to her parent. Mrs. Wcddcrburne was dead ; 
and Margaret’s first friend and benefactress being 
now able to leave home, lost no time, after receiving 
Mysie’s letter, in going to Nether-Place. She had 
known all that had happened—but no friendship can 
call away a good daughter from the bedside of a dying 
mother. 
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Miss Wcdderburne did more good to her un¬ 
fortunate friend than all the physicians in the world 
could have done; for she diffused the healing of 
peace through every vein, and into her very heart. 
That heart had begun to stagnate in solitary 
sorrow ; its beatings had gone on within a bosom 


indifferent to life ; and the disease, finding itself un¬ 
opposed, had gained ground every day, and ere long 
would have been beyond the reach of human skill. 
But now Margaret Lyndsay felt as if warmed by the 
sunshine, and refreshed with the balmy breezes of 
former days, when all her tears had been for others— 
none for herself: when, if she lay down in grief, she 
rose up in joy, and was even happy in spite of her 
own tender and pitying soul, and of all the severest 
dispensations of Providence. Remembering what 
she once had been, she began to think what she might 
yet be. It was Miss Wcdderburne who had In¬ 
structed her mind and her heart-had raised her 
out of ignorance, and poverty, and hardship— and 
opened her eyes clearer and farther on into the 
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that, she proposed sending for Harriet and Frances 
to Nether-Place. “If you do that, and my dear 
girls come to see me, I care not if, when you all go 
away together, that hour be my last.”—“Nay, my, 
my beloved Margaret, you must not speak so ; the 
future is indeed dark, but God has never forsaken 
you in any of your trials. Will you write to Harriet 
and Frances yourself, and I will add a postscript and 
address your letter?” In short, the two young, 
affectionate, and grateful girls lost no time in coming 
to Nether-Place ; and on the night of their arrival, 
when Margaret Lyndsay went into their room after 
they had gone to bed, as she had always done when 
she had charge of them of old, and kissed their 
cheeks, she almost forgot her miseries, and shed tears 
of happiness. That night she fell asleep in the fulness 
of quiet joy ; and with no ghastly dreams that she 
could remember, she rose in the morning incapable of 
misery, and touched with something like the gladness 
of her light-hearted youth. For although she had 
yet seen only her twenty-second summer, she often 
thought, on recounting to herself all the sorrows she 
had seen and suffered, that her life must have been 
a long one ; and sometimes she even felt old, in the 
languor and exhaustion of her whole being. But now 
Miss Wedderburne, Harriet, and Franees, would not 
let her be miserable; and she sometimes even up- 
braidingly asked herself how she could thus forget 
Ludovic Oswald ? Never, never did she forget him ; 
but she was forced to reap the fruit of her own 
innocence and piety ; and God had brought her 
three comforters, before the light of whose smiles, 
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and the music of whose voices, despondency and 
despair could not live, but died away like the phan¬ 
tasms of feverish sleep. 

Margaret Lyndsay had not a heart in which 
friendships alternated, displacing each other accord¬ 
ing to a power given to them by circumstances ; but 
affection, once implanted there, lived on and grew for 
ever. She took Miss Wcdderburnc, Harriet, and 
Frances to the Manse, and deep and strong common 
feelings at once united all there together in a sure 
love. There was nothing vain, fantastic, morbid, 
extravagant, or flighty in their affection. It rose out 
of the best emotions of their nature ; and each loved 
the other as well, at first sight, as if they had been 
sisters meeting after separation from earliest infancy, 
and one father embracing them all in his arms. 
Mr. Oswald felt even a pride in Margaret—although 
it might have been thought that such a feeling could 
not soon have risen up among so many sad recollec¬ 
tions—when he saw how tenderly and respectfully 
she was treated by such a woman as Miss YVcddcr- 
burne, and how enthusiastically she was beloved by 
Harriet and Frances; while simple Lucy, to whom 
all jealousy was unknown, was lavish of her admira¬ 
tion, but still thought that not one of them all was 
equal to Margaret Lyndsay. 

To raise up Margaret’s heart to a still happier 
composure, letters came from Laurence, now in the 
Indian seas. He was well, and full of animating 
hopes. Thus entrenched among the holiest feelings 
of nature, she looked, and indeed was, happy ; her 
thoughts of Ludovic were, without any effort of her 
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mind, less and less appalling; and it did not now 
seem so wild and mad a thing to hope that he might 
return. “ If he be alive, he will hear about me some 
day ! ”—And then Margaret knew well that he loved 
her, which he indeed did with all his miserable heart, 
and that knowledge of itself was strength. But then, 
“ what if he be dead, and year after year waste away, 
till I go to the grave, without hearing one word 
about my Ludovic ? Or, alas! what if I some day 
know that he is dead ? and something that be¬ 
longed to him be brought to prove that the corpse 
was that of my beloved husband ? ” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

About midsummer Margaret lost her friends, who 
parted from her with that reluctance which kind 
hearts feel to leave a dear object, to whom they know 
full well that their presence is a blessing. But their own 
duties called them away ; and Margaret gave them a 
promise to visit them in Edinburgh towards the close 
of autumn. She longed to take a look at Braehead, 
and to walk down the lane where her mother and 
sisters died. Her life there had not faded from her 
remembrance, although all its scenes of happiness or 
distress were softened in the distance ; and with diffi¬ 
culty could she sometimes believe that she was the same 
person with the girl who, in the midst of all her trials, 
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had fallen asleep the moment she laid herself down 
on her chaff-bed, and felt cheerful in the morning 
light, notwithstanding all the deaths that had taken 
away, one by one, all whom she loved. Nether-Place 
was again solitary; and although, for some time 
after the departure of Miss Wedderburne and her 
sweet sisters, it was also most melancholy, yet 
Margaret felt that the influence of that affee- 

o 

tion remained, and that she was now far stronger 
in mind and heart than before, and secured 
against the assaults, if not of despondency, cer¬ 
tainly of despair. 

Nether-Place was, by its situation, most retired ; 
and the few footpaths that had crept up during the 
lapse of years through the farm, from adjacent 
houses, had, by common consent of the inhabitants, 
fallen into disuse since Margaret’s extraordinary 
affliction. No person walked by the house in 
idleness; and few that could well help it, even on 
business. The summer was an exceedingly rich 
one, and the foliage of the trees broad, deep, and 
dark. Many glimpses of the country round about 
were excluded—the avenue was as dim in the middle 
of the day as it had formerly been towards the 
evening; and the black cloud of crows that kept 
wheeling about the old elm-grove was almost the 
only motion or sound about Nether-Place. Margaret 
Lyndsay, in her blighted youth, led as recluse a life 
as Daniel Craig had done; but in that seclusion she 
did not forget her fellow-creatures in distress. Charity 
dwelt in that solitude; and some who now saw her 
face only on the Sabbath-day, felt her goodness all 
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the week through ; and on blessing the bread she 
gave, implored God to be with her in her exceeding 
great affliction. She was not buried in grief—her 
heart was alive as ever—and had she not done so 
much good her resignation had not been so complete; 
for God had given her the means of benefiting her 
fellow-creatures, and in employing them she uncon¬ 
sciously solaced her own griefs. She did all the good 
she could—and that made her happy. 

She was sitting one warm still evening, just about 
sunset, in the willow-arbour, when she saw Michael 
Grahame approaching. She was happy, indeed, to 
receive a visit from one who she feared had been too 
ill to leave home, and took his hand with the pressure 
of sisterly affection. Sometimes it had crossed her 
mind that Michael had once loved her too tenderly, 
and that her marriage must have made him sad. 
There was more than even Christian regard for her 
happiness expressed by his melancholy voice on that 
night when she had told him of her love for Ludovic 
Oswald ; and during the few months they had lived 
together, he had not once come to Nether-Place. 
Neither had he done so since the miserable event, 
although she knew from Mr. Oswald that he had 
made constant inquiries about her welfare, sometimes 
at the Manse, and always when visited at Lamington- 
Braes. Margaret now was much afflicted by seeing 
him so like a shadow ; for slow consumption had been 
at its work for a year nearly, since last she saw him, 
and Michael Grahame was manifestly marked out for 
his grave before the leaves, now green, should be 
yellow in the tinge of autumn. 
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They sat down in the arbour ; and no doubt they 
both remembered well the last time they had sat 
there, and all their conversation. Michael took her 
hand now into his, with that privilege which a dying 
man feels towards a friend most tenderly beloved. 
Margaret felt tears rushing in ; for she had loved 
Michael Grahamc always; and now her affection for 
him was deepened and sanctified by the fear of death. 
She held his warm and feverish hand in both of hers ; 
she kept her tearful eyes fixed affectionately upon his 
face; and, when he raised up her arm to his lips and 
kissed it, she took it not away—but quieted the soul 
of him who knew his days were nearly numbered by 
every tcndcrcst expression of spiritual love. She knew 
well to whom she was speaking, looking, sighing, 
weeping ; and there was no reason why she should 
not soothe tlie soul of the dying man. 

“ Margaret, you have been the greatest blessing of 
my short life. Till I became your friend, I knew 
nothing—except in imagination—of the nature of a 
woman’s soul. Your purity, piety, and sinlcssncss— 
if such a word may be used of a human being—have 
made me almost fearless of death. Thinking of you, 
I know the soul to be immortal.” Margaret looked 
at him almost with a disturbed countenance; but she 
could say nothing—for a hectic flush was on his 
cheeks, and his eyes burned with the fire of that fatal 
disease. “Oh, Michael, Michael, your words are not 
fitting for me to hear, kind as they are ; for I am, in 
truth, a sinful creature—full of frailties, and oppressed 
with grief. But let us not sit longer here ; for, warm 
as the summer days are, the evenings are often cold, 
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and you are not in a condition to stand the chili air.” 
But the youth rose not; and Margaret continued 
sitting by his side. “ Margaret Lyndsay, I once loved 
you—as dust loves dust—and no heaven could I think 
of but that of your breast. You saw me a lonely, 
sickly, silent man, nor thought when I came into your 
presence, or when I left it; but I cared not. I knew 
1 was not to live long, and bliss enough it was for me 
to hear you speak—to see you smile on others—and 
sometimes, too, on me—for you were always gentle to 
me, and every word you ever spoke do I remember 
now, and will I remember till the clay is upon my 
lips. Do not weep, Margaret; for hopeless, desperate, 
and even impious as my love was, still I was happy. 
Had it not been for my love, I should have been dead 
ere this of very weariness of heart, worn out by 
incessant pain, and a sickness that only the con¬ 
sumptive know.” 

Margaret knew well that it was a dying man who 
thus spoke to her ; and she felt that it would be cruel 
to stop his words. She therefore sought to inspire 
him with more cheerful thoughts about himself, and, 
varying their conversation, to assure him that many a 
one as far gone in consumption as he was had re¬ 
covered and lived for many long years. “ I do not 
wish it—I am nearly prepared to die; many agitating 
fears have I passed through—doubts and perplexities, 
and sore distress of the baffled understanding; but 
now I believe—and when my hour comes I shall die 
in Christ.” He looked so faint—so destitute of all 
strength—so utterly languid, that Margaret feared 
her friend would die that very hour and an awful 
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sympathy came over her spirit. “ Oh! Margaret 

Lyndsay, my beautiful and my beloved, will you hear 

words of comfort from my lips ? Methinks I see into 

the future, and that happiness is yet in store for you. 

Ludovic Oswald will return—it is my clear and deep 

conviction that he will; and he and you, as husband 

and wife, will yet be happy. Oh ! that I could sec 

you reunited, and then be released.” A sacred fervour 

kindled his speech, and he kissed Margaret’s forehead. 

“Thou art my sister, and I may yet kiss that angelical 

brow in heaven. I cannot get rid of earthly tics yet 

—I cannot be insensible, while I breathe, of thy 

beauty—oh ! give me one lock of that soft, bright, 

auburn hair, that I may have it with me in my coffin. 

Will you give it to me, Margaret ?—it is my first and 

last request.” Margaret Lyndsay gave it to him ; 

and with hands all covered over with blue veins, and 

little more than bones, Michael Grahame put the 

tress into his bosom, over which, in a few weeks, was 

to be drawn the winding-sheet. “ Margaret! that 

was an earthly thought—an earthly request. But I 

am yet under the dominion of the dust; and even 

this little lock of hair will comfort me when I may be 

lying on my deathbed in my poor mother’s house. 

She is a simple, uneducated woman, and in her 

solitariness will sorely miss me, who have long been 

her only joy—her only grief. Need I say thaCwhen 

I am gone, I hope you will pay a visit now and then 

to the widow and the childless, and, as you cross 

Lamington-Braes, think of your friend, Michael 

Grahame. Here, Margaret, is a keepsake—the Bible 

that I have carried about with me for several years I 
U 
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have written a few words on a blank page. If ever you 
and Ludovic Oswald are married, read to your husband 
from this Bible.” Margaret took the Bible from his 
hand, and wet it with her tears ; but Mr. Oswald was 
now seen approaching, and she felt herself relieved 
from an almost insupportable weight of mournful 
emotions. Michael Grahame, too, at sight of his 
venerable friend, recovered his composure, and saluted 
him with his customary gentle manner. Mr. Oswald 
had not seen Michael for a good many weeks, and 
could with difficulty hide his feelings on the great 
visible change. 

They sat silent for a while, till Michael Grahame 
again began to speak on the subject nearest and 
dearest to his lingering spirit. Mr. Oswald, under the 
power of his voice, sat enchained like a very child, and 
heard every word of hope about his son Ludovic with 
a credulous heart. “ I know that your son, with all 
his sins, would not destroy himself. No, no ; never, 
never. He is alive at this moment somewhere, and, 
in God’s good time, will return a penitent, and you 
will all yet be happy. I seem to have a prophetic in¬ 
timation of his return.” Mr. Oswald looked atten¬ 
tively on the poor youth, and he saw that he was 
under the influence of fever—not such a fever as con¬ 
fuses and clouds the brain, but excites all internal 
perceptions into an extraordinary degree of vividness. 
But still he knew not how to stop a conversation so 
painfully affecting to them all; when footsteps were 
heard coming along the gravel walk, and a man, in 
part dressed like a soldier, stood beside them, and 
pulling off his hat, took a letter out of it, and gave it 
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to Mr. Oswald. “ A forced march—thirty-three miles 
in a hot summer-day. Please, sir, or madam—to wet 
my whistle a bit or so. I want a couple of toes on 
the right foot forwards—frostbitten in that damned 
Holland.—Beg your pardon, sir, for swearing; but I 
am as thirsty as the devil himself.” The messenger 
saw that he had brought strong tidings, and abruptly 
turning about, walked towards the house. Mr. Oswald 
let the letter drop out of his hand, and Margaret, 
suddenly struck with a dreadful hope, seized it, and 
had sight enough to know the handwriting of him so 
long wept over, and bewailed as dead, or worse than 
dead. “ It is from my husband—from my Ludovic— 
from your son ! ” And with these words, she lay 
down upon her father’s bosom. 

Michael Grahame took the letter, and asked if he 
should read it, and tell them what it contained ? He 
did so; and they now knew that Ludovic, who 
thought himself at the point of death, was lying at 
Edinburgh, in an hospital. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Mr. Oswald and Margaret arrived in Edinburgh on 
the forenoon of the day after they had received 
Ludovic’s letter; and, first of all, they went to the 
house of Miss Wedderburne. With a joyful coun¬ 
tenance did she welcome them; nor, in her earnest 
U 2 
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embrace, was she aware of the sore agitation that 
shook and convulsed the frame of her beloved friend. 
But few words were necessary to explain all that was 
yet known ; and then they sat down in strong sus¬ 
pense of emotion, one and all of them awed by the 
hope and fear that were soon to be changed either 
into bliss or misery. Both Mr. Oswald and Margaret 
were, however, much cheered by the deep sympathy 
expressed by so excellent a person m their present 
trial, and agreed to take the refreshment which, after 
so troubled and sleepless a night, and so long and 
dismal a journey, was requisite both for body and 
soul. Indeed, they were afraid to go to the melan¬ 
choly place where they knew one so dear was lying ; 
and Margaret, although long accustomed to sorrow, 
was so overpowered, that her frame was unable to 
support itself, and she lay down on the sofa, almost in 
the bosom of her friend. “ My brother Richard is in 
the house,” said Miss Wedderburne ;—“allow him to 
go first and inquire about the patient. To see you 
restored to each other will be indeed to him a de¬ 
lightful sight.” Margaret was thinking too mournfully 
of Ludovic to feel almost any emotion at the name of 
her former lover ; but still she looked as if it must 
not be that he should interest himself so in such a 
crisis. Miss Wedderburne observed her delicacy even 
in her utmost distress, and whispered to her : “ Richard 
is quite happy now. He esteems—admires—venerates 
—loves you still ; but thank God, all his griefs are at 
an end, and he is in no long time to be married to one 
almost as worthy of him as my own Margaret.” These 
words were a relief to vague apprehensions passing 
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through her heart, and in a few minutes Margaret sat 
up stronger and more composed ; and when Richard 
Wcdderburne entered the room, received him as a 
friend who possessed, indeed, her utmost regard and 
sisterly affection. He heard the sad tale with mani¬ 
fest agitation, and offered his services with all the 
warmth of his generous nature. But Mr. Oswald and 
Margaret felt that there must be no witnesses at such 
a meeting: so did their friends ; and now they left 
the house, promising to return as soon as possible, 
whatever might be the event, and walked along the 
busy streets to the Infirmary. 

They had both made up their hearts for the worst, 
as far as human hearts, that by their constitution live 
on the breath of hope, can ever be made up to the 
certain conviction of evil yet unknown. The grey 
melancholy walls of the building, that contained so 
much sickness, sorrow, and decay, almost struck still 
the beatings of their pulse, when they entered within 
the gates of the court; the silence of the gloom was 
so deathlike, and such a general sadness on the faces 
of the few persons moving about from door to door, as 
if going from one dying bed to another. Mr. Oswald 
was making some inquiries, confused and indistinct, 
in the agitation of a father’s love, when an old matron 
said,—“ Follow me—you have been looked for—you 
are Mr. Oswald ? ” She conducted them into a small 
room—almost a closet—and told them to sit down for 
a few minutes. They had not had time to speak a 
word of comfort to each other, when the door again 
opened, and a gentleman, advanced in life, and with a 
countenance remarkably mild and benignant, came in, 
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saying with a smile, “ Mr. Oswald, your son will re¬ 
cover—I do not doubt it; all the worst symptoms are 
gone.” Margaret was still sitting, and all she did was 
to bless God for His infinite mercy, in such a voice as 
greatly affected the humane physician, accustomed as 
he had been for so many years to ejaculations both of 
grateful thanksgiving and hopeless agony. “Your 
poor son has told me much of his story—he made me 
his confessor last night—and he has been removed to 
a room by himself, where you will find him better, I 
dare say, than you expected.” They followed their 
kind conductor, and, gently opening a door at the 
end of a long silent passage, he bade them enter, 
and then went away, saying he would return in an 
hour. 

Silently, as if walking in their sleep, Mr. Oswald 
and Margaret put down their feet upon that floor, and 
they saw lying upon a bed one whom they could not 
have known to be their beloved Ludovic. He was 
supported upon pillows, so that the figure seemed to 
be nearly sitting up ; and the eyes were closed as if 
it had been in death. He was not aware of an 
approach so noiseless ; nor would he have heard even 
a heavy tread, for his soul had been wearied and worn 
out within him by long endurance of pain, and espe¬ 
cially by a wakeful night, in which he had lain, won¬ 
dering, when his father came, what would be his 
reception of so profligate a son. A chair was at the 
bedside near his head, and on it his father sat down, 
while Margaret, afraid to disturb the sleeper, took her 
seat at his feet. There he lay, with no blood in his 
face—his cheeks sunk, and his lips white, and his 
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arms laid by his side just like a corpse. But he 
breathed hardly, and that was the only symptom 
of life. 

What a change was here, from that gay and gallant 
youth that, a year ago, in spite of all his wounds, was 
straight and stately, and had walked with the proud 
step of one who had been familiar with danger, and 
had led on brave spirits like himself in many a despe¬ 
rate enterprise ! He was now feebler than a child— 
subdued by misery—utterly helpless—and unable, had 
the place been on fire, to rise up and escape from 
destruction. Frost and cold, and hunger and thirst, 
and weary marches and fierce onsets, had once been 
as nothing to Ludovic Oswald ; but now sap and 
leaves were dried up and withered, and the trunk 
lying on the ground, decayed and eaten in unto the 
very core. “ Oh! my son—my son ! ” was all his 
father could articulate ; while she who had been his 
bride—his wife—could not look upon so sad a sight, 
and bowed down her head upon her lap, hiding her 
face with her hands, through which streamed in a 
torrent most bitter and rueful tears. 

They sat thus long—very long—and uttered not a 
word. Yet they both tried to comfort themselves 
with the cheering intimation of that benevolent phy¬ 
sician, and hoped, in spite of what they saw, that the 
figure might yet arise, and that the powers of life were 
not utterly decayed. His father sat looking at him 
with his hands clasped, and his eyes frequently raised 
to heaven. Then would he gaze vacantly about the 
room, where everything was clean, orderly, and com¬ 
fortable for the sick. No disturbing sound reached 
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the chamber—no glaring light found its way through 
the curtains that darkened the window. Skill and 
humanity watched over the sick room ; but could they 
exclude death ? Had his father and his wife been 
paying their last visit to the body forsaken by the 
soul, they could not have sat there in profounder 
silence, nor seemingly more remote from hope ; but 
there was hope nevertheless, and they both saw the 
motion of his breast stirring the white sheet with 
which it was so decently covered. 

I he sick man now awoke, and opened his dim eyes, 
but they were fixed on vacancy, and saw nothing. 
His slumbers gradually dispersed ; and at length 
he seemed to behold the figure at his feet. “ My good 
nurse, will you give me that cup ? ” And at these 
words Margaret rose up, and stood fully before his 
soul. He knew her in a moment, and as he closed his 
eyes, pronounced her name. “ Ludovic, Ludovic,” said 
his father, “ I and your own Margaret are both here ; 
you sent for me, and I have come; nor would she 
whom once I thought I had for ever made your wife 
stay away. Oh! my dear boy, let me hear your voice. 
Blessed be God that I have seen this day, and that 
my first-born is yet alive ! ” 

There were meek and tender embracings—tears 
shed that themselves knew not of—prayers silent in 
their hearts, and uttered in single words—sighs of 
love, and forgiveness, and gratitude—groans of peni¬ 
tence, remorse, and despair. “ Oh, father! I have 
sinned against thee, and am no longer worthy to be 
called thy son : and have you come, indeed, Margaret, 
to the dying bed of that miserable sinner, who brought 
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you to shame and ruin ! ”—“ There was no shame, my 
Ludovic, with me, for God never forsook me. But 
where—where have you been this long long year ?— 
and, alas ! what cruel sufferings have brought you to 
such a place as this ? ”—“ Will you kiss me, Margaret 
—once only, in presence of our father, before I am 
called away to judgment?” Margaret knelt down 
and leant over him, and kissed his brow often and 
often, and called him by every tender name that love 
could remember—names familiar to his car during 
those few months when she had lain in delusion 
within his selfish and deceitful bosom. Margaret 
doubted not that he was a dying man, and strove 
in all the power of sacred affection to comfort the 
spirit which was about to pass away from earth. 

“ I am weak and faint, and cannot speak ; but tell 
me, l beseech you, how you have been since that day 
on which I left you, in guilt, shame, and despair ? ” 
Margaret, who was now more composed than his 
father, told him that they had both been resigned and 
happy; and that, had they known where he had gone, 
or if he were alive, that they would have been con¬ 
tented with their lot. She also told him of Hannah 
Blantyre’s death, and of the welfare of his little boy, 
now in the Manse. All was strange, humiliating, 
miserable, to this guilty man. “ Poor Hannah, then, 
is dead!—But, Margaret, she was false to me, and 
that may be some alleviation of my guilt.”—“Ludovic, 
your wife is in her grave—your father and I saw her 
die; and, whatever may have been her sins, in this I 
believe her innocent. But oh ! Ludovic, what thoughts 
are these, that now they should be spoken of! I 
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came here to comfort and bring peace. I was your 
wife once, but all earthly ties are now as nothing, and 
I devoutly trust that now you have a new heart.” 
The dying man, for such he seemed to be, strove to 
hide his face, but he could not; for his feeble arm 
again fell down motionless by his side. “I have been 
in Jamaica; and was wounded fighting in the woods 
against the Maroons. Sent home and discharged— 
for I was a private soldier as before—I came down 
to Edinburgh, and found myself, I do not know how, 
in the Infirmary. I hope that I have repented ; but, 
oh ! I do not feel that I am pardoned, for God does 
not hear my prayers ! Pray for me, Margaret—pray 
for me, father ; and then I may trust in the mercy of 
Heaven.” 

They both knelt down by the bedside, and his 
father prayed. Margaret held his emaciated hand 
in hers, and pressed it to her lips. Religion had been 
for too many years estranged from the heart of 
Ludovic Oswald. Even in his happiness he had not 
lived in obedience to her laws ; and in his misery hers 
was a frowning face, upon which he feared to look. 
But disease had tamed his heart, and opened it to that 
voice whose warnings had so long been despised. 
And now it was his own father who was praying, 
and whom he had ever loved with a holy fear. His 
fellow-creatures had forgiven him ; and that almost 
encouraged him to hope that he might receive forgive¬ 
ness from his Creator. 

But now the hour was gone, and the physician 
came into the room. Familiar as he had been from 
his youth with the most melancholy shows of life and 
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death, his countenance now wore, with all its sincere 
pity and compassion, almost an air of cheerfulness; 
and that expression, contrasted although it was so 
strongly with that on the other faces, yet was not 
without comfort to them all. “ Come, come,” said he, 
“ we must not suffer our patient to take too much of 
this medicine, pleasant as it is. You must leave him 
for a few hours at least to himself—or to a very 
different nurse from your daughter, sir; an old fat 
woman, fond of tea and a mountain of buttered toast, 
and who will sleep as soundly and snore as sonorously 
in that arm-chair yonder as a very trooper.” So 
Mr. Oswald took his son almost cheerfully by the 
hand, and said, “ Ludovic, my dear son, keep up your 
heart—our friend here says you are in the fair way 
of recovery—and I do not fear in a fortnight to take 
you with me to the Manse.” Margaret again kissed 
him with many tears, and whispered consoling words 
close to his cheek, so that a faint smile came across 
his face ; and when his father and Margaret again 
looked towards him as they were leaving the room, 
he seemed to them both not nearly so deathlike as an 
hour before, and they left him with hopes of his 
recovery so strong that they were afraid to feel them 
in their hearts, lest they might prove all false at last. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The punishment of guilt had fallen heavy on Ludovic 
Oswald, and remorse had been his companion night 
and day, on shipboard, in the tumult of soldiers’ 
quarters, and on desperate service against savage 
men in the woods. His whole character had been 
broken up, and misery lived among its ruins. His 
love for Margaret Lyndsay had been deep and true, 
and he had, in order to possess her, madly broken 
sacred oaths, and subjected her whole future life to 
probable ignominy and wretchedness. Even when 
she had lain, in her innocence, beauty, and affection, 
within his bosom, remorse had gnawed at his heart; 
and even she, his lovely and loving bride, could not, 
with her soft bosom, appease the rage of that hungry 
fiend. But, on the very hour that his infatuated crime 
had been brought to light, and ruin stared them all in 
the face, he had been driven out from the home he 
had profaned, with the audible curse of God ringing 
in his ears, and had striven to harden himself to self- 
destruction. But his nature recoiled from that hideous 
act, and he sailed as a soldier to the West Indies. 
Often had he wished to write to his father, or to 
Margaret ; but something always tore the pen out 
of his hand, and he feared to see their very names 
written down, after his horrid sacrilege. His 
guilt had been most unnatural, and inexpiable; 
and he saw no refuge but in shipwreck, or death 
in battle. 
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Every misery that man can endure, of mind and 
body, had been his ; and when at last he had reached 
Edinburgh, that he might know something about his 
father and Margaret before he died, he had fallen 
down on the street, and after being looked at by 
many hundreds, collecting and dispersing again 
without meddling with him in his squalid swoon, he 
had been finally carried to the Infirmary. Me had 
lain for several weeks delirious or insensible. He 
had many wounds, imperfectly cured ; and the yellow 
fever had devoured his strength, that had once been able 
to cope, hand to hand with the fiercest enemy. On 
recovering his reason, he tried in vain to hear some¬ 
thing, however slight, of his friends at Casterton ; 
and at last, thinking that he had but few days to live, 
he scrawled a short letter, and got a person almost 
as poor as himself to carry it to his father. That 
messenger knew Ludovic Oswald by another name, 
and so did the medical attendants. He lay in the 
common fever-ward, but that was a comfortable and 
quiet place compared with many others in which he 
had been, and he was almost reconciled to die as 
an unknown pauper. One of the physicians, how¬ 
ever, had frequently spoken to him in a way that 
showed he suspected Ludovic to be the son of a 
gentleman, and, on the evening after he had des¬ 
patched the letter to his father, the unfortunate man 
whispered to him what had been his birth and 
parentage ; and what visit he hoped. In consequence 
of this, he had been removed into the room where that 
interview had taken place. 

Everything that skill and humanity could do, had 
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been done to Ludovic in that hospital ; but how 
could his father, or Margaret, or their friends, bear 
the thoughts of his lying another night within its 
walls ? The weather was mild, warm, and almost 
without a breath of air; so in the evening the patient 
was laid in a litter, and carried, without disturbance 
or pain, to the house of Miss Wcdderburne. There 
he was laid on a bed of down, and in a room as silent 
as if he had been at Nether-Place. There his father 
and Margaret could watch by his bedside every hour, 
with nothing to impede, and everything to forward the 
ministration of devoted affection. Every foot in the 
house touched the floors lightly as a leaf, not a bell 
was rung, and doors opened and shut unheard. A 
heavenly calm fell upon the sick man—a calm broken 
only by the voices of his father or his Margaret, more 
deeply charged with tones of love than if he had never 
sinned, and been thus miserably brought low by guilt! 
No doubt Margaret’s face and frame both seemed 
changed to his eyes; but well did he know that his 
own wickedness had made that sweet bosom pine 
away, and had even mixed the auburn of her hair 
with some threads of untimely grey. But although 
there were many symptoms of sorrow and suffering 
about his Margaret, there was not one of anger or un- 
forgivencss; her looks, motions, smiles, tears, and 
words, were all loving as loving might be, and told 
the dying man that her whole soul would go with him 
into his grave. Often did he fear to look towards his 
father’s face; but his dim eyes turned of their own 
accord to Margaret, for there was no stern, no austere, 
no upbraiding expression on her countenance—nothing 
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but a pale gentle smile, that quieted even his appre¬ 
hensions of a world to come. 

On that night, after Ludovic had fallen asleep, his 
father and Margaret sat in the drawing-room, almost 
cheerfully, with Richard Wedderburne and his three 
sisters. The elegance of their whole demeanour was 
now made more delightful by the overflowing of com¬ 
passion, pity, and love. To Margaret they behaved 
as they had always done, for she was one of them¬ 
selves ; but the delicacy of their attentions to Mr. 
Oswald affected, and at the same time elevated, her 
heart more than all their tenderness to herself; and 
in that compassionate respect to the white head of 
the aged, Richard Wedderburne was now conspicuous. 
With what pure, profound, and tender gratitude did 
Margaret now look upon him who had once been her 
lover! And with what a calm and undisturbed eye 
did he regard her, now that time and reason had 
freed him from vain and misplaced passion, and left 
him at liberty to admire and love still the beautiful 
being who had so innocently distracted years of his 
life ! The whole conversation, slightly varying in its 
mood, under the calm fluctuation of common feelings, 
still bore upon one unhappy yet melancholy subject; 
despondency and fear, as often as they arose, sank 
away beneath so many encouraging smiles and voices; 
and when Margaret retired to her bed-room, it was 
with a strong spirit of hope, that entered into her 
prayers. 

It was the same room in which she had slept during 
the most undisturbed part of her life, when, snatched 
from poverty and obscure distress, she had been 
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admitted into the very bosom of the most enlightened 
happiness, and made one of a family distinguished, in 
the possession of all temporal advantages, by every 
Christian virtue. She felt now enclosed by all peace¬ 
ful thoughts; and, along with softened remembrances 
of the past, came brighter hopes of the future. Withm 
the walls of this one house were almost all she dearly 
loved, and they were all lying in silence and sleep. 
She looked from her window into the clear night; 
and those beautiful meadows, where she had so often 
walked in joy with Frances and Harriet, were all 
reposing in the moonlight. Over the tops of the 
groves her heart sailed onwards to Brachead, and saw 
a confused vision of that her early habitation. The 
dead were there alive, and voices heard that had for 
years been silent in the dust. Like the songs of an 
angel, swelling in the starry heaven, were now the 
remembered tones of blind Esther s voice, hymning 
beside her mother’s knees. And love, which, as well 
as fear, peoples the night with phantoms, brought the 
image of that mother close to her side, till she 
almost started to behold the visible presence of one 
who could now be embraced but in a dream. These 
were Margaret’s waking thoughts before she lay 
down on the once accustomed bed; and they 
brightened into still more overwhelming bliss in the 
mysterious, incomprehensible, and incommunicable 
world of sleep. 

Day after day Ludovic’s appearance was less 
ghastly and death-like ; and no one now but himself 
had any doubts of his recovery. The same physician 
who had been so kind to him in the Infirmary at- 
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tended him still, and assured Mr. Oswald that his son 
might live many years, although he never could again 
enjoy strong health.' But that assurance was enough 
to satisfy his father’s heart, and to fill it with grati¬ 
tude. Escaped at last from all the troubles of the 
world, his repentant son would become fitter for 
heaven in the thoughtful progress of years, which he 
knew could not be very many ; Nether-Place would 
yet be the abode of peace and tranquillity; and his 
own Manse be as happy as ever, when Ludovic and 
Margaret were again husband and wife. Such were 
the thoughts that occupied the old man’s reviving 
heart; but he did not hint them to his son, for as yet 
Ludovic had no hope of life ; and preparation for 
death makes the days of them worth more who have 
unexpectedly received first reprieve and then a 
pardon. 

His father and Margaret were sitting one evening 
as usual in his room, and comforting him in his 
despondency. «I do not wish to live ; for after guilt 
like mine, it is impossible that even my father can 
forgive me, or love his son as before. Neither, 
Margaret, can you—oh ! never, never!—love one 
who so inhumanly destroyed your peace. You pity 
me ^ see that—for I am one of the wretched ; but 
how can you ever love me any more ? and without you 
what would be this life? I hope that I shall die.” 
Mr. Oswald knew not all that might have passed 
through Margaret’s thoughts in her widowhood. 
Such guilt as that of his son had struck at the holiest 
affections of her nature, and reduced her once to 
an almost hopeless prostration. Had no anger no 
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indignation, no bitter and rankling sense of unspeak¬ 
able injury, penetrated her heart along with all its 
sufferings, and hardened it against her betrayer? 
Would she give herself once more to that guilty and 
miserable man ? Would she again leave the calm of 
resignation, and of a life divorced from agitating 
emotions, and become the wife of him in whose bosom 
she had found deceit even during that bridal happi¬ 
ness, which, with all human creatures, is held sacred 
and uncontaminated ? But all such fears in a father’s 
spirit were now to be done away, for Margaret knelt 
down by the bedside, and said, “ My beloved Ludovic ! 
my life was suddenly and terribly darkened for your 
sake ; but never did my love sink in all my struggles 
—in all my agonies. You think that you are on your 
deathbed—and perhaps it may be so ; for we are all 
blind, and the decrees of- God are unsearchable. But 
here am I, willing to be your wife once more, even if 
it be but for a few melancholy days—here am I, with 
a heart fuller of love than it was even on that day 
when your father pronounced his benediction over us ! 
If you are to die, let your last breath be drawn on 
the bosom of me your wife ; and let my days after¬ 
wards, which then will not be long, be passed as your 
widow ; so that our names may be on one tombstone, 
and our bodies be interred side by side, in hopes of a 
joyful resurrection ! ” 

The pale and emaciated figure seemed animated 
with a stronger principle of hope ; and tears, the first 
he had been able to weep, for anguish had dried them 
up. trickled down his checks. “ Oh, Margaret, 
Margaret! was there ever love like unto this ? 
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Father, you have heard her words ! Once did I, your 
miserable son, suffer you to bestow on us a fatal 
benediction. I am still a sinner, nor is true penitence 
mine; remorse alone tears me to pieces. But, as I 
am now on the brink of the grave, will you, father, re¬ 
unite us on earth, that we may, by the mercy of God 
and his Son, meet in heaven ? ” Mr. Oswald was 
happy to hear such humble words, and he knew that 
truth was then speaking within the supposed shadow 
of death. “ Yes, my s'on, I will make Margaret 
Lyndsay your wife on earth ; and if you obey her 
pure and holy heart, you need not despair of seeing 
her in heaven, where there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, but to which mortal beings like us 
are led by the sanctity of earthly affections.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Mr. Oswald did not return to his Manse till Margaret 
was his son’s wife. They were sad but holy nuptials, 
yet a tinge of joy irradiated the mournful ceremonial. 
Miss Wcddcrburnc, Harriet, and Frances, laid aside 
their weeds for that one day, and put on white 
marriage-garments. Lucy, of course, was not away ; 
and Michael Grahame himself would have come if he 
could, but his last weakness now kept him to his bed. 
He sent them his joyful blessing. Margaret, pale, 
thin, and weeping, stood by the bed of her husband, 
V 2 
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and held his hand, while his grey-haired father, with 
an unfaltering voice, once more joined their lives 
before Heaven. She stood there in the fulness of 
religious joy, for he who deemed himself on the verge 
of death, was now given into her care to prepare him 
by love for earth or heaven—for time or for eternity. 
Now she was Ludovic’s wife again ; and all her nature 
expanded in hope that God would spare her husband, 
and allow him some few years to prepare himself for 
that change so awful to all that are born. 

Margaret had promised to visit Miss YVedderburnc 
before the end of autumn, and thus afifectingly and 
solemnly had her promise been fulfilled. Mr. Oswald 
and Lucy returned to the Manse, but Ludovic was 
yet too ill to be removed. His wife watched him 
night and day. A couch was placed by his sick bed, 
in which she slept, or lay awake, alive to every sigh of 
pain or feverish anxiety. Happier far was she than 
any other bride in the whole world ; and the same 
ring was now worn that she had kept after her 
marriage had been so miserably dissolved ; the same 
locket was near her heart, containing Ludovic’s hair, 
which he had given her when first he wooed her in 
her virgin beauty. With an angel thus dwelling for 
ever before his eyes, no wonder that he once more 
desired life; while his wife’s virtue and piety, even 
in this life, had now met their best and dearest 
reward. 

Mrs. Oswald, for so Richard, Harriet, and Frances, 
now called her, although Miss Wcddcrburne used 
still that of “ Margaret Lyndsay,” had several visits 
to pay before she and her husband returned to Nether- 
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Place. She walked down the lane, and looked, not 
without tears, into the window of the small room in 
which she had once been so happy ; in which her 
mother, Esther, and poor Marion, had died. She 
went into several houses to see old friends. Some of 
these friends were dead, some gone elsewhere, but 
others she found, and none that were not happy to 
take hold of her hand. Some vague rumours of her 
strange misfortunes had reached this obscure by¬ 
place. But she told them that she was happy, and 
that her husband was recovering his health ; and they 
asked no further questions. The portion of her life 
that had been passed here could never be cut off from 
her being, and all its tendcrest remembrances rose 
before her like realities. God had not forsaken the 
Orphan. 

Braehead had been in her dreams many thousand 
times, both during her period of perfect bliss—of utter 
misery—and of imperfect or complete resignation. 
But never had it appeared more beautiful, in the 
dreams either of bright or dim imagination, than it 
now was, when again shown to her eyes just as it 
existed, with no changes but those of time working 
silently in the seasons of years, or brought over it by 
the hands of men obeying the altered circumstances 
of their condition. Margaret had walked there alone, 
without even her friend Miss Wedderburne, and she 
had enjoyed the delight of re-perusing all its cha¬ 
racters the same as they were before, or at least 
perplexing her with no violent erasures. She knew 
the bushes where the linnet had fed its young; the 
broom, of which she had formed garlands for herself 
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and her sisters; the little dells where they sat or 
played ; the wood, into whose gloom they had feared 
to go far with their infant or girlish steps. Nor was 
the human life that breathed there in any respect 
painfully changed. In the quiet ongoings of that 
little world there had no doubt been stoppage and 
decay, but most of the hearths burned as before ; and 
the memory of her own family was not extinct. 
Honest John Walker, his wife and children, were still 
in their comfortable hut; and “ Lord bless me, Mar¬ 
garet Lyndsay ! ” was a heartfelt salutation that 
came sweetly upon her car. Mrs. Walker set a chair 
for her with a smiling face ; and, when she brought 
out homely refreshment, the bread was in a basket 
which blind Esther had made. Jessie Walker was 
now a pretty lassie of fifteen ; and glad, and proud 
too, were her parents to agree that she should go with 
Mrs. Oswald to Nether-Place as her friend and 
servant. A gentle mirth was over their tea-drinking, 
not disturbed by the recollections of the honest and 
kind-hearted master of the house, who had taken 
Margaret and her mother in his cart to Glasgow, 
when Walter Lyndsay was lying on his death-bed. 

Margaret returned from Braehcad with a heart 
strengthened by the remembrance of her early days, 
and carried with her into the mansion of Miss Wcdder- 
burne the sweet charities of humanity, which with her 
had been so long cherished and warmed by the fire¬ 
side of a lowly cottage. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Once more Nethcr-Place was inhabited by Ludovic 
Oswald and his wife. They arrived there quietly, and 
in the dusk of evening, and were welcomed home by 
their happy and devoted old domestic. But, in one 
single day, the news of their return spread over all the 
parish, and every heart was stirred with strong delight 
on such a restoration. It was almost like a rising 
from the dead ; and the extraordinary circumstances 
of Ludovic’s reappearance lost nothing in wonder 
from the awakened imaginations of his simple neigh¬ 
bours. The very remembrance even of his trans¬ 
gressions was swallowed up in the joy of knowing 
that he was alive, and to remain among them all the 
rest of his days ; and although his friends were deterred 
by many thoughtful feelings from crowding in upon 
him at Nether-Place, yet the Manse was visited every 
hour of the day for several weeks, by young and old, 
congratulating their beloved and respected pastor. 
He did not shut himself up from their homely sym¬ 
pathies, but returned their visits at their own houses, 
and was seen walking about with Lucy every evening, 
with an expression of countenance that had been long 
unknown, and like the Mr. Oswald of former times, 
glad, cheerful, and communicative, and ready to 
receive and give salutations to every one he met on 
footpath or highway. Hilarity and joyousness were 
observable everywhere, and Casterton did not seem to 
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hold within its bounds one person desponding or dis¬ 
consolate. 

A new life began at Nether-Place. Ludovic Oswald 
—the brave bold soldier—was an invalid—and was 
seen sometimes alone, but generally with his wife, 
walking slowly, and with feeble steps, over his fields, 
or towards the Manse. He was greatly broken down, 
and his wounds, never perhaps to be healed, made 
him look at the early age of twenty-six almost like a 
veteran of fifty. Margaret, too, had lost the elasticity 
of her steps, and the beautiful airy being moved now 
with matronly gait, and wore an expression of resigned 
melancholy that touched even the rudest mind. But 
every one who saw her felt assured that she was 
happy—happier than ever; and her smiles, when she 
accosted her kind neighbours, evidently came from a 
heart that calmly and deeply enjoyed the lot assigned 
her by Heaven. She did not forget one of her 
acquaintances, rich or poor ; her charities flowed on 
silently as before ; and neither her past misery, nor 
her present happiness, had extinguished one thought 
formerly awakened by the griefs or joys of her fellow- 
creatures. 

The beautiful farm of Nether-Place was now in 
the hands of its proprietor. In youth he had 
known rural affairs; and now, in overlooking the 
peaceful labours of the field, and in planning improve¬ 
ments over his small estate, that mind found rest that 
had so long been disturbed by the sins, and sorrows, 
and sufferings of an agitated world. The pure air 
inspired fresh health, and made the current of his 
blood flow lightly on. Month after month his appear- 
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ance became more like long life ; and on each suc¬ 
cessive Sabbath he received the congratulations of 
his friends, who spoke not to deceive him, but to 
express their own satisfaction in his increased alacrity 
and vigour. The colour returned faintly to Margaret’s 
cheeks, and one and all declared that she was more 
beautiful than ever ; for there was something in her 
faded face, when it smiled, that was felt to be suitable 
to her whole character and lot, and clothed it, even to 
the unthinking, with a peculiar and appropriate love¬ 
liness. 

Thus month after month, year after year, went on ; 
and it was almost forgotten in the parish that young 
Mr. and Mrs. Oswald had ever been unhappy. There 
is something in affliction, especially if combined with 
sin or error, that the mind wishes not to remember, 
or to hear recalled. And here the presence of happi¬ 
ness and of goodness obliterated all such recollections, 
and allowed no thoughts to enter within the avenue of 
Nether-Place but those of kindness and respect. 
Ludovic had outlived all his frailties—they were like 
the withered leaves of a past season ; and now the 
branches were again green, and every good affection 
grew beneath their shelter. The past was an almost 
forgotten dream ; the present was a vivid reality. 

But within the house of Nether-Place there was a 
happiness of which those without could know little or 
nothing; for that which others forgot, Ludovic and 
Margaret well remembered, and the growth of years 
could not fill up the furrows which suffering had 
ploughed into their lives. He could not, wished not, 
to forget that he had been a man of many sins ; and 
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he held the uncertain tenure of his life from God with 
a sacred fear. Me did not deliver himself up to a 
wild enthusiasm ; he did not fling himself helplessly 
upon Divine mercy, without humbly striving to feel 
and act as religion required ; he did not trust in the 
promises held forth to sinners, without knowing that 
better thoughts had gained an ascendency over those 
that had so long been too familiar ; he did not vainly 
conceive that all alliance had been broken off between 
himself of other years and himself of the present 
season ; he still knew that hauntings from the past 
were with him still, to tempt and try ; and he humbly 
suspected even his penitence, lest it might be only re¬ 
morse for guilt, or regret of pleasure. But deeply con¬ 
vinced that his frailties clung to him still, and that the 
seeds of sin were smothered, not utterly crushed in his 
nature, he made small pretences before man to 
superior piety ; and so much the more humbly did he 
prostrate himself before God. 

There was, therefore, no loud merriment or bois¬ 
terous mirth, even on the most joyful occasions, at 
Nether-Place; one settled spirit prevailed there, which 
nothing but utter oblivion of the past could destroy ; 
but the spirit was not incompatible with profound 
happiness. In process of years, a new bliss sprung up 
in their lives, for a son and a daughter were born ; and 
God preserved them both unharmed in smiling in¬ 
fancy. She who had been so dutiful a daughter, so 
affectionate a sister, and so loving a wife, what a heaven 
was it to her to be a mother ! Her own little Walter 
and Alice, one in her arms, and the other playing at 
her feet, repaid her over and over again, every single 
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day, for all the miseries she had ever suffered. All 
other kinds of affection may become too excessive ; but 
that of a mother for her innocent children, nature con¬ 
secrates, even although it should overflow the whole 
entire soul. Margaret had often upbraided herself 
with not loving better little Ludovic, the son of 
Hannah Blantyfc, who lived with his grandfather, and 
cheered the old man with the light of a fresh-dawning 
affection. But too many sad emotions had hitherto 
been gathered round his harmless head. Now she 
comprehended him too in the expansion of her 
maternal bosom ; and never was she so satisfied of 
the perfect restoration of her husband’s character, as 
when she saw him absorbed in his children’s smiles, 
and fondling them upon his knees. Their innocence 
appealed to all his best renovated feelings ; and he 
who had been once so much the slave of selfish pas¬ 
sions, and their easy prey, now lived in the perfect 
peace of those affections which carry a man out of 
himself, and attach him by mysterious links, finely 
spun, but strong as adamant, to the beauty of inno¬ 
cence. 

Sailors do not live always upon the seas; and now 
Laurence Lyndsay came to Nether-Place, a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy. He and Lucy Oswald had not 
forgotten each other, although no promise had been 
made, nor even love avowed. But they had been true 
to each other without any'such declaration ; and on 
the day that Margaret’s boy completed his fifth year 
they were married. The sailor .had a comfortable 
independence; and, although he did not think of 
quitting his profession, he thought naturally, and not 
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unwisely, that the future might take care of itself, and 
that lie and Lucy, in the small cottage of Mill-Nook, 
might be happy for a few months, without remember¬ 
ing the sound of the sea. 

1 he happiness which Margaret now enjoyed with 
her husband was not, they both knew, to last for ever, 
nor even for many years. His health never had been, 
never could be, restored. He himself had many 
intimations, incommunicable to others, of approaching 
dissolution ; and he took his departure from this 
world so quietly, and with so little pain, that Margaret, 
who was sitting by his bed, and not immediately fear¬ 
ing the event, knew not the minute when he breathed 
his last. She had been reading to him from the 
Bible which had been given to her by Michael 
Grahame ; and, pausing to speak about a passage, 
she looked towards him, and saw that his spirit had 
gone, as she humbly trusted, to heaven. His father 
had been for some time prepared to expect his death ; 
and the old man was perfectly resigned to lose his 
son. It was over his sins and his frailties that he had 
wept most bitterly in other years ; but his son had 
become a new man ; and as he died in the faith, his 
old father, without great anguish, stood by the grave 
and saw his Ludovic buried. Over a braver man the 
volleying musketry had never sounded a requiem : 
but the death he had often sought on the field of 
battle had come at last like a shadow over him on a. 
peaceful bed, and Ludovic Oswald was interred, after 
all his wanderings,-in the burial-ground of his native 
parish. 

Happiness did not forsake Margaret, now that she 
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was a widow. The time once was that she would 
have wept in inconsolable anguish over the grave of 
her Ludovic. But time and change had fitted him 
for heaven, while gradual and unpainful decay had 
loosened the bands of this mortal life. Therefore she 
lived on undisturbed, calm, even glad, with her beauti¬ 
ful children. She did not load herself with widow’s 
weeds, but all her life wore simple and unostentatious 
mourning, which showed that with the hope of meet¬ 
ing her husband in heaven was united the memory of 
the years passed with him on earth. Her daughter 
Alice was now a sweet, gentle, thoughtful girl of 
twelve years ; reminding Margaret, by her placid face, 
meek eyes, and composed manner, of her own sainted 
mother. Walter, two years older, was all that her 
heart could wish. Sedate, studious, and fc .id of home, 
he excited no fears in her bosom lest he should ever 
leave her far, or seek his fortune in foreign countries. 
The gentle boy sought the society of his grandfather, 
and thought no life like that of a clergyman. Mr. 
Oswald scarcely showed greater symptoms of old age 
than he had done many years ago, and educated 
Walter entirely himself for college. “ Little Ludovic,” 
as he had always been called, had turned out a fine, 
spirited, adventurous lad, and, by the kind offices, of 
Mr. Wedderburne, was sent out a cadet to India, full 
of hope and joy. Miss Wedderburne and her sisters, 
who now bore other names, in their own happiness, 

* gave every delightful proof of an unfading friendship. 
All was peace at the Manse, the Mill-Nook, and 
Nether-Place ; and Margaret, who had so piously 
fulfilled her duties to her parents, became in turn the 
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object of tenderest affection to her children. Their 
virtue and piety was her reward from the God who 
had proved her in affliction, and who now shed the 
light of His holiest comfort on her head, which, 
though not old, was yet waxing grey, and seemed, in 
its serene and solemn beauty, not to be destined for a 
long life here, but an eternity of bliss hereafter. 

“ When soon or late they reach that const, 

O’er life’s rough ocean driven, 

May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 

A family in heaven ! ” 


THE END. 
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£31 xos. ; morocco gilt, £52 xos. The Popular Edition is published in 
rive Vols., x8s. each. 

Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Pigeons, The Book o£ By Robert Fulton. Edited and Arranged by 
J*, Wright. With 50 Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d.; half-morocco, £2 as. 
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Hood. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. Sheridan and Goldsmith. 2 Vols. 

Longfellow. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. Wordsworth. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. 
Shakespeare. Illustrated. In 12 Vols., in Case, 12s. 

Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. By C. E. Howard 
Vincent, M.P. 2s. 

Poor Relief in Foreign Countries, &c. By Louisa Twining, is. 

Popular Library, Cassell’s. Cloth, is. each. 

I he Russian Empire. The Story of the English Jacobins. 

The Religious Revolution in the Domestic Polk Lore’ 

16th Century. The Rev. Rowland Hill: Preacher 

English Journalism. and Wit. 
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John Wesley. panions and Contemporaries. 

The Young Man in the Battle History of the Erec-Tradc Move- 
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Post Office of Fifty Years Ago, The. is. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. With Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By Lewis Wright. With Fifty 
Coloured Plates. Cloth, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, £2 2 s. 
Pre-Raphaelites, The Italian, in the National Gallery. By Cosmo 
Monkhouse. Illustrated, is. 

Printing Machinery and Letterpress Printing, Modern. By J. F. 
Wilson and Douglas Grey. Illustrated. 21s. 


Queen Victoria, The Life and Times of. By Robert Wilson. Com¬ 
plete in Two Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. each. 

Queer Race, A. By W. Wbstall. 5s. 

Quiver, The. Yearly Volume. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Railway Guides, Official Illustrated.* With Illustrations*, Maps, &c. 
Price is. ; cloth, as. 


Great Northkrn Railway. 

Gkhat Western Railway. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition . 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 

London and North-Western Railway. Ne7u, Revised , and 
Enlarged Edition. 

London and South-Western Railway. 

Midland Railway. 

South-Eastern Railway. 

Railway Library, Cassell’s. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. each. 

Dead man's rock. By Q. | The Tragedy of Brinkwater Bv 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q. THE TRAGEDY OF IlRINKWATER By 
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THE PHANTOM CITY. By W. WESTALL. 7 ,' ,, 1 f ,F Fatal LETTER. 

. , .. By Julian Hawthorne. 
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Representative Poems of Living Poets American and English. 
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Richard, Henry, M.P. A biography. By Charles S. Miall ?s 6d 
Rivers of Great Britain, The : Descriptive Historical Wt™.;-,! 
RIVERS of THE EAST COAST. wKrn^^^ hrghlXnnrsh^ 
Engravings. Royal 4 to, with Etching as Frontispiece, 4 2 S 8 5 
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Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, as Designer and Writer. Notes by 
William Michael Rossetti. 7s. 6d. 

Royal River, The: The Thames, from Source to Sea. With Descrip¬ 
tive Text and a Series of beautiful Engravings. £2 2s. 

Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, M. A. 5s. 

Russia, Truth About. By W. T. Stead. 8vo, cloth, ios. 6d. 
Russo-Turkish War, Cassell’s History of. With about 500 
trations. Two Vols., 9s. each. 

Red Library, Cassell’s. Stiff covers, is. each; cloth, as. each. 
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Tho Tower of * * 
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Tho Trials of Mar¬ 
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Science for All. Edited by Dr. Rouekt Brown. Revised Edition. 
Illustrated. Five Vols. gs. each. 

Science of Everyday Life. By John A. Bower, F.C.S. Illustrated, is. 
Sculpture, A Primerof. By E.Roscob Mullins. With Illustrations. as.6d. 
Sea. The: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. 
By F. Whymper. With 400 Illustrations. Pour Vols., 7s. bd. each. 

Secret of the Lamas, The. A Talc of Thibet. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 
Shaftesbury. The Seventh Earl of, K.G.. The Life and Work of. By 
Edwin Hodder. Three Vols., 36s. Popular Edition, One Vo!., 7s 6d. 
Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Containing nlwut 600 Illus¬ 
trations by H. C. Selous. Complete 111 Three Vols., cloth gilt, £3 3 s- 
Shakespeare, Miniature. Illustrated. In Twelve Vols., in box, 12s. ; 

or in Red Paste Grain (box to match), with spring catch, 21s. 
Shakespeare, The England of. By E. Goaduy. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Shakspere. The International. Edit>on de Luxe. 

“KING HENRY IV.’ Illustrated by Eduard GkOtznhr, £3 ios. 
“AS YOU LIKE IT." Illustrated by Emile Bayard, £3 ios. 
v“ ROMEO AND JULIET.” Illustrated by F. DlCKSEE, A.K. A., £ 55 S. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 

3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 6s. ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 

Shakspere, The Royal. With Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Three Vols. 15s. each. 

Short Studies from Nature. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 
Sketching from Nature in Water Colours. By Aaron Penley. 

With Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. 15s. 

Skin and Hair, The Management of the. By M. Morris, F.R.C.S. as. 
Social Welfare, Subjects of. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, 
K.C.B. 7s. 6d. 
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Splendid Spur, The. Edited by O. 5s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book of. Cheap Edition. 

With more than 90^ Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 092 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Steam Engine, The. By W. H. Northcott, C. E. 3s. 6d. 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. By Thomas Skinner. 15s. 
Sunlight and Shade. With numerous Exquisite Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
Surgery, Memorials of the Craft of, in England. With an Intro- 
0 duction by Sir James Paget. 21s. 

Technical Education. By F. C Montague. 6d. 

Thackeray, Character Sketches from. Six New and Original Draw- 
ings by Frederick Barnard, reproduced in Photogravure. 21s. 
Town Leaseholds. Pros and Cons of Leasehold Enfranchisement. 6d. 
Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 5s. 

Treatment, The Year-Book of. 5s. * 

Trees Familiar. By G. S. Boulger, F.L.S. Two Series. With 40 
full-page Coloured Plates by W. H. I. Boot. 12s. 6d. each. 
Triumphs of Engineering. With Eight full-page Illustrations. 5s. 
Troy Town, The Astonishing History of. By Q. 5s. 

“Unicode": the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk or 
Pocket Edition. 2s. 6d. 

United States, Cassell’s History of the. By the late Edmund 
Ollier. With 600 Illustrations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

United States, Youth’s History of the. Illustrated. 4 Volumes. 36s. 
Universal History, Cassell’s Illustrated. Four Vols. 9s. each. 
Vaccination Vindicated. By John McVail, M.D., D.P. H. Camb. 5s. 
Veiled Beyond, The. A Novel.. By S. B. Alexander. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Vicar of Wakefield and other Works by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

What Girls Can Do. By Phyllis Browne. 2s. 6d. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 
Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d. each. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulme, F L.S., F.S.A. Five 
Scries. With 40 Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d. each. 

Wise Woman, The. By George Macdonald. 2s. 6d. 

Woman's World, The. Yearly Volume. 18s. 

Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality, and Lines on Tintcrn Abbey. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

World of Wonders. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 
Yule Tide. Cassell’s Christmas Annual, is. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
The Quiver. Enlarged Series. Monthly, 6d. 
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“Little Folks 99 Magazine . Monthly, 6d. 
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Monthly, 6d. 
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Bible* Cassell’s Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, 
gilt edges, £2 10s. 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Plu.mptre, D.D., 
Wells. With Illustrations, Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth. 6s. each. 

Bible Student in the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. 
Kitchin, M.A. is. 

Bible women and Nurses. Yearly Volume Illustrated. 3s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress (Cassell’s Illustrated). 410. 7s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Child's Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. 150/4 Thousand . 7 s * 6d. 

Child’s Life of Christ, The. With 200 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

44 Come, ye Children." Illustrated. By Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 5s. 

Dore Bible. With 238 Illustrations by Gustave Dor6. Small folio, 
cloth, £8; best morocco, gilt edges, £15. 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, £2 as. 

Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d.; Persian morocco, 10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 
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and Rev. S. Martin. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 5s. ; morocco, 18s. 
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The Life and Words of Christ. Illustrated Edition — Two 
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Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. Sermons preached at St. James's, 
Piccadilly. By Rev. H. G. Bon avia Hunt, Mus. D., F.R.S., Ed. 2s.6d. 

44 Heart Chords.” A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in 
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MY BlIILE. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD 
Carpenter, Bishop of Rinon. 

My Father. By the Right Rev. Ash¬ 
ton OXUNDEN, late Bishop of Mon¬ 
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MY WORK FOR God. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop COITBRILI- 
MY OBJECT IN LIFE. By the Vcn. 

Archdeacon FARRAR, P.D. 

MY ASPIRATIONS. By the Rev. G. 
MATHESON. D.D. 

MY EMOTIONAL LIFE. By the Rev. 
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MY BODY. By the Rev. Prof. W. G. 
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MY Growth in Divine Life. By tho 
Rev. Prcb. REYNOLDS, M.A. 

MY SOUL. By the Rev. P. B. POWER, 
M.A. 

MY HEREAFTER. Bv the Very Rev. 
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MY WALK WITH God. By the Very 
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MY AIDS TO THE DlVlNR LIFE. By 
the Very Rev. Dean BOYLE. 

my sources op Strength. By the 

Rev. E. E.JENKINS, M.A., Secretary 
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Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious 
Difficulties of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, xs. each. 


Creation. By the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. w 

The Divinity of Oi»r Lord. By 
the Lord Bishop of Derry- 
THE MORALITY OP THE OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT. By the Rev. Newman 
Smyth, D.D, 


MIRACLES. By the Rev. Brownlow 
Maitland, M.A. 

Prayer. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M.A. 

THE ATONEMENT. By the Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough. 
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“ I Must.” Short Missionary Bible Readings By Sophia M. Nugent. 
Enamelled covers, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, is. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Yen. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated Edition, with about 300 Original Illustrations. 

Extra crown 4 to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco antique, 42s. 
Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 24s.; morocco, 42s. 
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New Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
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Religion, The Dictionary o£ By the Rev. W. Ben ham, B.D. 213.; 
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St. George for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
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St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Yen. Archdeacon Farrar, 
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Library Edition. Two Vols.. cloth, 24s. ; calf, 42s. 

Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, with about 300 
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Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 10s. 6d. ; tree calf, 15s. 

Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford. By 
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Shall We Know One Another? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D., 
Bishop of LiverpooL Plezv and Enlarged Edition . Cloth limp, is. 

Stromata. By the Yen. Archdeacon Sheringham, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


“ Sunday,” Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By the 

Yen. Archdeacon Hessey, D.C.L. Fi/th Edition. 7*. 6d. 

Twilight of Life, The. Words of Counsel and Comfort for the 

Aged. By the Rev. John Ellerton, M.A. is. 6d. 

Voice of Time, The. By John Stroud. Goth gilt, is. 
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Electricity. Practical. By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 7s. od. 

Energy and Motion. By William Paice, M.A. Illustrated, -n. Od. 

English Literature. First Sketch of. AYw hnlar^ed L Jit ion. 
By Prof. Mokley. 7s. 6 d. 

English Literature, The Story of. By Anna Buck land. 3s. 6 d. 
Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9 d. 
Experimental Geometry. By Paul Bert, Illustrate*.. is. 6d. 
French, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Revised Edition. 1 arts I. 

and II., each 2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, is. od. 
French-English and English-French Dictionary. Entirely Eew 
and Enlarged Edition . 1.150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. OU. 

French Reader, Cassell’S Public School. By G. S. Conrad, as. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. Prof. 
Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. Prof. Hauciiton, M.D., P.C.L. 
Plane Trigonometry, as. 6d.—Euclid. Books 1 ., II., llI.,2S.6d. Books 
IV. V., Vi., as.6d.—MathematicalTables, 3s. 6d.— Mechanics, 3s. 6d. 
—Natural Philosophy, 3s. 6d.—Optics, as. < bd.—Hydros* 

Astronomy, 5s.—Steam Engine. 3s.6d.— Algebra 1 art I., cloth, as. 6d. % 
Complete, 7s. 6d.—Tides and Tidal Currents, with 1 idal Cards, 3s. 
German Dictionary, Cassell’s New. German English, English- 
German Cloth, 7s. 6d.; haU-m<jj^cco, gs. 

German of To-Day. By Dr. HeinEmann. is. 6d. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. Jaost. Illustrated, is. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 
Coloured Plates in each Vol. Crown 4to, 6s. each. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. A/w and Revised Edition. 
By John F. Moss. xs.; cloth, 2 s. 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell's Coloured. Si/e 45 i n - x 35 ,n -> as * 
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English History, xs. 3 d. III.—The Class History of England, as. 6cL 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Beard, 
D.D., and C. Beard, B.A. Crown 8vo, 914 pp., 3s. ud. 
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Latin-English Dictionary, Cassell's. By J. R. V. Marchant, 3s. 6d. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postgate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Laws of Every-Day Life. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. is. 6d. 

Little Folks' History of England. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Making of the Home, The : A Book of Domestic Economy for School 
and Home Use. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 

Marlborough Books:—Arithmetic Examples, 3s. Arithmetic Rules, is. 6d. 
French Exercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar. 2S. 6d. German do., 3s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical. 
By R. G. Blaine, M.E. With Diagrams. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ Model Joint" Wall Sheets, for Instruction in Manual Training. By 
S. Barter. Eight Sheets, 2s. 6d. each. 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henry Leslie, is. 

Polytechnic Series, The : — 

Forty Lessons in Carpentry Workshop Practice. is. 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, including Graphic 
Arithmetic. 3s. 

Engineering, is. 6d. . , 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s NEW. With Revised 1 ext, New Maps, 
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Popular Educator, Cassell's. Complete in Six Vols., 5s. each. 
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Readers, Cassell’s Historical. Illustrated throughout, printed on 
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Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Carefully graduated, extremely in¬ 
teresting, and illustrated throughout. (List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Reader, The Citiien. By H. O Arkoi d-Forster. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hird. Cr. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Readers, The “ Modern School” Geographical. (List on application.) 

Readers, The 44 Modern School.” Illustrated. (List on application.) 

Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell’s Illustrated, is. 

School Bank Manual. By Agnes Lambert. Price 6d. 

Shakspcrc’s Plays for School Use. 5 Books. Illustrated, 6d. each. 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. Also Three 
Books, is. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. is. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout:— 

Handrailing and Staircasing, 3s. 6d. — Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s.— 
Building Construction, 2S. Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s.—Car¬ 
penters and Joiners, Drawing for, 3s. 6d. —Gothic Stonework, 3s. 
—Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, 2s. — Linear Drawing and 
Projection. The Two Vols. in One, 3s. €d. —Machinists and Engineers, 
Drawing for, 4s. 6d. —Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for, 3s.—Model 
Drawing, 3s.—Orthographical and Isomctrical Projection. 2S.—Practical 
Perspective, 3s.—Stonemasons, Drawing for, 3s.—Applied Mechanics, 
by Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., 2s.—Systematic Drawing and Shading, 2S. 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s. New Edition ,, in Four Vols., 5s. each. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and 
Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout 
The Dyeing ol Textile Fabrics, bv Prof. Hummel, 5s.—Watch and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow, 4s. 6d.—Steel and Iron, by Pr f. W. H. 
Greenwood, F.C.S., M.I.C.E., &c., 5s.— Spinning Woollen and 
Worsted, by W. S. B. McLaren, M.P., 4s. 6d. —Design in Textile 
Fabrics, by I. R. Ashenhurst, 4s. 6d.—Practical Mechanics, by Prof. 
t Pc "y, M.E., 3s. 6d.—Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, 
by Prof. Smith, 3s. 6d. A Prospectus on application. 

Test Cards, Cassell’s Combination. In sets, is. each. 

Test Cards, 44 Modern School,” Cassell’s. InScts, is. each. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgatc Hill % London • 



Selections from Cassell Company's Publications. 


JGooIis for young people. 


“Little Folks” Half-Yearly Volume. Cont.iiniiiR 432 410 pages, with 
about a00 Illustrations, and Pictures in Colour. Hoards, 3 S. 0 d.; doth, 5s. 


Bo-Peep. A Kook for the 
Illustrated throughout. 


Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Yearly Volume. Hoards, 2s.6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell's Pictorial Scrap Book, containing several thousand Pictures 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound in one large volume. 
Coloured boards, 15s. ; cloth Uttered, 21s. 

Flora's Feast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walter 
Crane. With 40 Pages in Colours. 5s. 


Legends for Lionel. With 40 Illustrations in Colour, by Walter 
Crane. 5s. 

The New Children’s Album. Fcap. ^to, 320 pages. Illustrated 
throughout. 3s. 6d. 

The Talcs of the Sixty Mandarins. Hy P. V. Ramaswami Raju. 
With an Introduction hy Prof. Henry Mokley. Illustrated. 5s. 


Books for Young People. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 5s. each. 


Tho King’s Command: A Story 
for Girls. hy Maggie Symington. 
Undor Bay.Lrd’s Banner. hy 
Henry Frith. 

Tho Komanco of Invention, 
hy James Burnley. 


The Champion of Odin: or. Viking 
Life in tho Days or Old. hy J. 
Fred. Hodgetts. 

Bound by a Spell; or, Tho Hunted 
Witch of tho Forest, hy tho 
lion. Mrs. Greene. 


Books for Young People. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


Polly: A New-Fashioned Girl, 
hy L. T. Meade. 

For Fortune and Glory: A Story 
01 tho Soudan War. By Lewis 
Hough. 

••Follow My Loader/* Dy Talbot 
Baines Reed. I Fill. 

Tho Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah 

A World of Girls: Tho Story of 
a 8chool. By L T. Meade. 

Lost among White Africans. 
By David Kcr. 


Tho Palace Beautiful. By L T. 
Meade. 

Freedom’s Sword: A Story of tho 
Days of Wallaco and Bruce. 
By Annie S. Swan. 

On Board tho "Esmeralda/* By 
John C. Hutcheson. 

In Quest of Gold. By A. St. Johnston. 
For Quoon and King. By Henry Frith. 
Porils Afloat and Brigands Ashoro. 
By Ah red Llwcs. 


Books for Young People. Price as. 6d. each. 


Heroes of Evoijy-day Life. By 
Laura Lane. Illustrated. 
Decisive Events in History. By 
Thomas Archer. With Original 
Illustrations. 

Tho True K- b nson Crusocs. 
Peeps Abroad for Folks at 
Homo. Illustrated. 


Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost. 
Heme Chat with our Y ung Folks* 
Illustrated throughout. 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 
throughout. 

Tho World's Lumber Boom. By 
Selina Gayc. 


The 44 Cross and Crown” Series. With Illustrations in each Kook, 
as.6d.each. 


Strong to Suffer: A Story of 
tho Jews. By E. Wynne. 

Horocs of tho Indian Empire: 
or. Stories of Valour and 
Victory. By Ernest Foster. 

In Letters of Flame: A Story 
of tho Waldonscs. By C. L. 
Mat&iux. 

Through Trial to Triumph. By 
Madeline B. Hunt. 


By Fire and 8word: A Story of 
tho Huguenots. By Thomas 
Archer. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow: A Tolo of 
Kirk and Covenant. By Annio 
S. Swan. 

No. XIII.; or. Tho Story of tho 
Lost VeataL A Talc of Early 
Christian Days. By Emma Mar¬ 
shall. 



Selections from Cassell § Company's Publications . 


“Golden Mottoes” Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with 
Four full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


•‘Nil Desperandum.” By the 
Rev. F. Langbndgc, M.A. 

“Bear and Forbear.” By Sarah 
Pitt. 

“Foremost if I Can.” By Helen 
Attcridgc. 


“ Honour is my Guide.” By Jcanic 
Henng (Mrs. Adams-Acton). 

“ Aim at a Sure End.” By Emily 
Scarchfield. 

“ He Conquers who Endures.” Bv 
the Author of “May Cunningham' 
Trial," &c. 


Books for Children. In Illuminated 

Happy Go Lucky. 2s. 

Daisy Blue Eyes. 2 s. 

Twilight Fancies. 2 s. 6d. 


boards, fully Illustrated. 

Cheerful Clatter. 3 s. 6d. 
A Dozen and One. 6s. 
Bible Talks. 6s. 


Cassell’s Picture Story Books. Each containing Sixty Pages of 
Pictures and Stories, &c. 6d. each. 

Little Talks. 

Bright Stars. 

Nursery Toys. 

Pet’s Posy. 

Tiny Tales. 


Daisy’s Story Book. 

Dot’s Story Book. 

A Nest of Stories. 
Good-Night Stories. 

Chats for Small Chatterers. 


Auntie’s Stories. 
Birdie’s Story Book. 
Little Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stones. 


Cassell’s Sixpenny Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing 
Interesting Stories by well-known writers. 

The Boat Club. 

Little Pickles. 

The Elchcstcr College Boys. 


The Smugglcr’3 Cave. 

Little Lizzie. 

Little Bird, Life and Adven¬ 
tures o£ 

Luke Barnicott. 


The Delft Jug. 


My First Cruise. 

The Ltttlo Peacemaker. 


Cassell’s Shilling Story Books, 
ing Stories. 

Bunty and the Boys. 

The Heir of Elmanle. 

The Mystery at Slioncliff 
School. 

Claimed at Last, and Boy’s 
Reward. 

Thorns and Tangles. 

The Cuckoo in the Robin’s Nest. 
John’s Mistake. 

The History of Fivo Little 
Pitchers. 

Diamonds in the Sand. 


All Illustrated, and containing Interest 


Surly Bob. 

The Giant’s Cradle. 
Shag and Doll. 

Aunt Lucia's Locket. 
The Magic Mirror. 

The Cost of Revenge. 
Clever Frank. 

Among the Redskins. 
The Ferryman of Brill. 
Harry Maxwell. 

A Banished Monarch. 
Seventeen Cats. 


Illustrated Books for the Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. 
All Illustrated, is. each ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. 


Scrambles and Scrapes, 
'little Tattle Tales. 

Up and Down the Garden. 
All Sorts of Adventures. 
Our 8unday Stories. 

Our Holiday Hours. 
Indoors and Out. 

Some Farm Friends. 


Wandering Ways. 

Dumb Friends. 

Those Golden Sands. 

Little Mothers A: their Children. 

Our Prcttv Pets. 

Our Schooldav Hours. 
Creatures Tame. 

Creatures Wild. 


Albums for Children. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


The Chit - Chat Album. Illus¬ 
trated throughout 

The New Children's Album. 
Illustrated throughout Cloth. 

The Album lor Homo, School, 
ana Play. Containing Stories by 
Popular Authors. Set in bold 
type, and Illustrated throughout 


With 


With 


M F Own Album of Animls. 
Full-page Illustrations. 

Picture Album of All 8orti. 

Full-pi^c Illustrations. 

“girSffta- Holiday Album. A 
charm,ngcollection of Stones, Ac 
illustrated throughout Cloth.^ 


Selections from Cassell &; Company's Publications. 


The World's Workers. A Series of New. and Original Volumes. 
With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece. ,s - each. 


Dr. Arnold, of Bugby. By Koso 

T- S<*Ke. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury. By 
Henry Frith. . 

Sarah Hobim-on, Affncs Wes- 
ton. and Mrs. Meredith. By 
li. M. Tomkinson. 

Thomas A. Edison and Samuel 
F. B. Morse. By Dr. Dcnslow 
and I. Marsh Barker. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Car¬ 
penter. By Phyllis Browne. 
General Gordon. By the Rev. 

S. A. Swainc. ...« . 

Charles Dickens. By his Eldest 

SirT’nuT Salt and Gcorgo 
Moore. By 1. Burnley. 

David Livingstone. By Robert 


Florcnco Nighting^e, Cathcrino 
Marsh. Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal, Mrs. Ranyard i L.iVK. I. 
By Lizzie Alldridgc. w 

Dr. Guthrio, Father Mathew, 
Elihu Burritt, George Livcsey. 
By John W. Kirton. LLD. 

Sir lionry HavclocK and Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By h. C. 

Abraham Idneoln. By Ernest Foster. 
George Muller and Andrew RcccL 
By E. R. Pitman. 

Richard Cobdcn. By R. Cowing. 
Benjamin Franklin. By li. M. 
Tomkinson. 

Handel. By Eliza Clarke. (Swaine. 
Turner the Artist. By the Rev. S. A. 
George and Robert Stephenson. 
By C. 1- MatC-aux. 


Library of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Paper, is.: 
cloth, is. 6d. 


Wonders of Bodily Strouath 
and Skill. 

Wondenul Escapes. 


Wonderful Adventures. 

WondcrB of Animal Instinct, 

Wondorful Balloon Ascents. 

Cassell’s Eighteenpenny Story Books. Illustrated. 

-- -... . Faith's Father. 

Bv Land and Sea. 

Tho Young Bcrringtons. 
Jeff and Leflf. 


Wco Willio Winkle. # 

UpB and Downs of a Donkey fl 

Thrctfwco Ulster Lassies. 

Up tho Ladder. 

Dick’s Hero; and othor Stones. 
The Chip Boy. 

Haggles, Baggios, ana mo 
Emperor. 

Hoses from Thoms. 


Tom Morris's Error. 

Worth more than Gold. 

•• Through Flood-Through Firo: 
and othor Stories. 

1 Tho Girl with tho Goldon Looks. 
Stories of tho Olden Time. 


Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. 
Original Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, is. 6d. each. 


tho 

By 


"If 


Tho 


Tho Boy Hunters of Kentucky. 

By HdwardS. Ellis. 

Red Feather: a Ta'o ol 
American Frontier. 

Edward S. Ellis. 

Socking a City. 

Rhoda’B Howard; or, 

Wishes wero Horses. 

Jack Marston’s Anchor. 

Frank's Lifc-Battlo; or, 

Throo Friends. 

Fritters. By Sarah Pitt. 

The Two HnrdoaaUcs. By Made¬ 
line Bonavia Hunt. „ . _ 

Cassell's Two-Shilling Story Books. Illustrated. 

Stories of tho Towor. 

Mr. Burko's Nieces. 

May Cunningham's Trial. 

Tho Top of tho Ladder: How to 
Littlo Flotsam. (Reach it. 

Madgo and Her Friends. 

Tho Children of tho Court. 

A Moonbeam Tangle. 

Maid Marjory. 

Foggy, and othor Tales. 

Books for Boys. 

Shins, Sailors, and tho 
By R. J. Coruewall-Jones. 

t rated. 5s. 


With Four 
By the Rev. 


Major Monk’s Motto. 

r\ Langbridgc. 

Trixy. By Maggie Symington. 

Rags and Raiubows: A Story of 

Unclo a Wi?l?am^s R Charges; or, Tho 
Broken Trust. 

Protty Pink’s Purpose; or, Tho 
Littlo Street Merchants. 

Tim Thomson’s Trial. By George 
Weatherly. «... ... 

Ursula’s Stumbling-Block. By Julia 
Goddard. „ „ . fl 

Ruth’s Life-Work. By the Kcv. 
Joseph Johnson. 


Tho Four Cats of tho Tipportons. 
Marion’s Two Homes. 

Littlo Folks' Sunday Book. 

Two Fourponny Bits. 

Poor Nolly. 

Tom Horiot. __ 

Through Peril to Fortune. 

Aunt Tabitha's Wails. 

In Misohiof Again. 

School Girls. 


Sea. 

IIIus- 


Modom Explorers. By Thomas 
Frost. Illustrated. 6s. 


Famous Sailors of Former Times. 
By Clements Markham. Illustrated. 
2 s. 6d. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Plooos. 
By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. Illus¬ 
trated. 6s. 


* . 

'A. ' 

Selections from Cassell <£ Company s Publications . 
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The “Deerfoot” Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four full-page 
Illustration* in each Book. Cloth, bevelled boards, 2S. 6d. each. 

The Hunters of the Oza*k. | The Camp in the Mountains. 

The Last War Trail. 

• 

The “ Log Cabin” Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in eatfp^Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Lost Trail. I Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 

Footprints in the Forest. 


The “Great River” Scries. By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. each. 

Down the Mississippi. I Lost in the Wilds. 

Up the Tapajos; or, Adventures in Brazil. 

The “ Boy Pioneer” Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tale of I Ned on the River. A Talc of Indian 

Early Days in the West. | River Warfare. 

Ned in the Block House. A Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 


The “World in Pictures.” Illustrated throughout. 2S. 6d. each. 


A Ramble Round France. 

All the Russia. 

Chats about Germany. 

The Land of the Pyramids 
(Egypt). 


Jrlalf-Crown Story Books. 


Tccps into China. 


The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
Glimpses of South America. 
Round Alrica. 

The Land of Temples (India). 

The Isles of tho Pacific;* 




Little Hinges. • 

Margaret’s Enemy. 

Ten's Perplexities. 

Notable Shipwrecks. 

Golden Days. 

Woi ders of c ommon Things. 
Truth will Out. 

At the South role. 


Soldier and Patriot (George Wash¬ 
ington). 

Picture of School Lifo and Boy¬ 
hood. 

The Young Man in the Battlo of 
Life, lly the Rev. Dr. Landed*. 

The True Glory of Woman. By the 
Rev. Dr. Landcls. 


Three and Sixpenny Library of Standard Tales, &c. All Illus¬ 
trated and bound in cloth gilt. Crown #vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Jane Austen and her Works. 
Mission Life in Greece and 
Palestine. 

The Three Homes. 

Deepdale Vicarage. 

In Duty Bound. 

Tho Half Sisters. 

* * 1 * 

Books for the Little Ones. 

The Merry-go-Round. Poems for 
Children* Illustrated. Gs. 
Rhymes for the Young Folk. 
By William Allinghanu Beautifully 
Illustrated. 3 u. Gd. 

The Little Doings of some 
Little Folks. By Chatty Cheer¬ 
ful. Illustrated Gs. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With 
One Thousand Scripture Pictures. 
Boards, Gs.; cloth. 7 s. Gd. 

Daisy Dimple’s Scrap Book. 
Containing about 1,000 Pictures. 
Cloth gilt, 7 s. (id. 

The History Scrap Book; With 
nearly i.coo Engraving*:. Gs.; 
cloth, 73. Gd. 


Foggy Oglivie's Inheritance. 
Tho Family Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win. 

Kriloi and his Fables. By W. U. S. 
Ralston, M.A. 

Fairy Talcs. By Prof. Morlcy. 


Little Folks’ Picture Album. With 
i 63 Large Pictures. Gs. 

Tho Old Fairy Tales. With Original 
Illustrations. Bonds, Is.; cl.. Is. tid. 

My Diary. With 12 Coloured Plates 
and ^66 Woodcuts. Is. 

Sandford and Merton; In Words of 
One Syllable. Illustrated. 2 s. 6d. 

The Story of Robin Hood. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 2 s. 6d.’ 

The Pilgrim's Progress. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 2 s. Gd. 

Wee Littlo Rhymes, la. 6d. 

Little One’s Welcome. Is. Gd. 

Littlo Gossips. Is. Gd. 

Ding Dong Bell. Is. Gd. 

Good Times. Is. Gd. 


Cassell Sc Company’s Complete Catalogue will be sent post 

free on application to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill , London... 
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the date last stamped. A fine of £ anna 
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I date loaned 


A fine of .06 dP. will be charged for 
each day the book is kept overtime. 
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